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ROMAN CONVERSATIONS. 


BOOK IV. 


CHAPTER. L 
NINETEENTH Day's ConveRsSATION. 


* KNM MONG the pictures which I have 
5 A * bought for my father in 7taly, ſaid the 
k N. M young nobleman, (as he was walking in 

5 the church of Santa Martina Dei Monti, 
with his beloved Engliſb friends on Monday, June 
15) I have not yet had the good fortune to 
- procure above two or three ſmall landſkips. I am 
thinking to ſupply this deficiency by deſiring our 
ingenious friend the Jriſb painter to employ part 
of this ſummer in drawing ſome views of the 
| romantic environs of Freſcati, Albano, Tivoli, and 


ih emi. 


In a theſe words the young nobleman 
felt at his heart a pleaſure, which no profuſion of 
expence in mere vert ever afforded. 

Yor, II. | B TRA 
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Tux caſe was this. Beſides the thoughts of 
pleaſing his father by ſuch a preſent, he had an. 
other good motive to this deſign. The laſt time he 
had ſeen the J/i/þ painter he had obſerved that 
he looked very pale and faint ; the heats of Rome 
having, in his preſent weak ſtate of convaleſcency, 
almoſt overcome him. The worthy noble youth 
imagined that ſome cool country air would be the 
beſt kind of medicinal cordial for ſuch an indiſ- 
poſition. With this purpoſe he contrived the 
commiſſion for the landſkips ; and that very after- 
noon intended ſending his Roman valet de place to 
hire ſome proper lodgings for the young Iriſhman 
at Genſano, a remarkably pleaſant village (antient- 
ly called Cynthianum) near the lake of Nemi, about 
ſixteen miles diſtant from Rome. It was propoſed 
that the painter ſhould ſtay there about three 
weeks or a month, and then remove for about the 
ſame ſpace of time to Albano. He was to leave 
Abano about the latter end of Auguſt, and to pals 
the whole months of September and October at 
Freſcati and Tivoli, thoſe country towns being 
very wholeſome in the autumn ; at which ſeaſon 
Genſano becomes uſually damp and aguiſh. 


In talking further on this ſubject, Crito (who 
was made quite happy with this freſh inſtance of 
the young nobleman's benevolence) deſired to ac- 
company, that was his humble expreſſion, the Roman 
valet de place to Genſano. | 


YouR 
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Vous ſervant, ſaid he, ſhall come back to you 
ro-morrrow morning with ſome news relative to 
the lodgings : but I muſt deſire you not to ex- 
pect me *till Friday next. I ſhould be very glad 
to make (according to the talian expreſſion) 4 
retreat in that charming village for two or three 
days. The preſent ſultrineſs of the weather, join- 
ed to the ideas ſuggeſted by theſe beautiful land- 
ſkips, makes me long for ſome quiet country 
retirement *. 


In ſuch weather as this, replied Crito's pupil, 
even an hermit's grove or cavern would not be a 
diſagreeable habitation. 


O quis me gelidis ſub montibus Hæmi 
Siftat, & ingenti ramorum protegat umbra ? 


Taz young nobleman obſerved that there is 
ſomething peculiarly pleaſing, during the heats 
of ſummer, in the ornaments of this church. 
Theſe fine marble columns, intermingled with the 
verdant ſhades of this ſilvan ſcenery, breath a very 

B 2 . refreſh- 


* The walls of the church of Santa Martina Dei Monti are 
covered with noble landſkips, the works of Pouſſiu and other 
celebrated maſters, 

In theſe large rural paintings the hiſtories of ſome hermits 
are introduced; but thoſe human figures bear ſo ſmall a pro- 
portion to the ſize of the trees, rocks, lakes, and ſtreams, 
that on entering the church it ſeems to be furniſhed with mere 
repreſentations only of rural nature, and of its vegetable of 
animal productions. | 


Tm ey — Wm. — p — — 
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refreſhing coolneſs. Does not the whole ſtructure 
ſeem to be deſigned as a kind of rich rural tem- 


ple ? 


Is ſome reſpects, Crito replied after ſome pauſe, 
this fabric may be conſidered as a temple peculiar- 
ly adapted to ſolemn meditations on natural reli- 
gion. Theſe rural repreſentations are indeed un- 
common, but in ſome degree they ſeem to be not 
unſuitable ornaments for a place dedicated to the 
adoration of the Great CREATOR. 


ProPER paintings certainly, as well as proper 
muſick, may ſometimes have very great and good 
effects on a tender devout mind: but the effects 


will be ſtill greater and better, where painting and 


muſick can both operate together. — How happy 
ſhould we be to hear the Benedicite Domino omnia 
opera ejus, or the 103% pſalm, now chaunted to 
the organ in this church ? 


Aſcendunt montes, & deſcendunt campi, 

In locum; quem fundaſti eis. — 

Qua m magnificata ſunt opera tua, Domine ! 
Omnia in ſapientid Feciſti. 


DurinG the chaunt of thoſe hymns, you, my 
dear pupil, would often turn your eyes to the 
beautiful and majeſtic works of the creation, which 
are repreſented on theſe walls. 


PERHAPS 
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PERRHAPs for ſome moments you would imagine 
yourſelf with Adam in his terreſtrial Paradiſe. 


About me round I ſaw 
Hills, dales, and ſhady woods, and ſunny plains, 
And liquid lapſe of murmuring ſtreams. — 
Ze hills and dales, ye rivers, woods and plains, 
Tell me how I may know him, how adore, 
From whom I have that thus I move and hve. — 


Tur young nobleman now fixed his eyes in 
filence for ſome moments on one of Pouſſin's land- 
ſkips : he then turned round towards the altar; 
and (the church being at that time totally empty 
of all other company) he ſung in a low but manly 
voice, a favourite air from Metaſta/io's Paſſion Ora- 
torio. 


Dovunque il guardo giro, | 
Immenſo Dio, ti vedo. | 8 
NelP opre tue Pammiro, 
Tz riconoſco in me. 


La terra, il mar, le Fere, 
Parlan del tuo potere : 
Tu ſei per tutto; & noi 
Tutti viviamo in te. 


1 * 
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Taz company now retired from the church, 


and walked to their lodgings, 


On the way Crito renewed his requeſt to his 
pupil, and to the other young gentlemen, that 
they would permit him to make an excurſion to 
Genſanz, 


Tur all knew how much he ſometimes en- 
Joyed his ſtudies in a rural ſolitude, and therefore 


gladly conſented to his propoſal. 


However, ſaid the young nobleman, we will 
not ſuffer the charms of the country to keep you 
too long from us. We will come and make you 
a viſit at Genſano on Friday morning. We will 
bring our landſcape-painter in the coach with us, 
and take you back. 


Evzxy thing being thus ſettled, Crito went out 
of town immediately after dinner : he went in his 
pupil's chaiſe, and arrived at Genſano before it was 
quite dark. 4 


” * * 

As ſoon as he was gone, the young noble- 
man propoſed to his two friends, that, in reſpect 
to Crito, (and indeed in conſequence of an hint 


which he dropt to-day at table) they ſhould, du- 
ring 
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ring his abſence, prepare themſelves for his next 


lectures, by ſtudying ſeparately the hiſtory of Au- 
guſtus's reign. 


' You, dear fir, ſaid he, turning to Crito's pupil, 
will be able to employ two or three days very 
agreeably in the contemplation of the ſciences, as 
well as of the belles lettres, which flouriſhed here 


in that peaceful age. 


You, my worthy patriotic friend, will have 
buſineſs enough in unravelling the civil govern- 
ment of the firſt Roman emperor, and the great 
political events and conſequences of his reign. 


Tu more trifling amuſement, that of the con- 
ſideration of the fine arts, which then adorned 
Rome, will fall to my ſhare. 


On Thurſday, if you pleaſe, we will meet at 
breakfaſt, and confer notes. 


* „ 


On Thur/day morning very early (for the heat 
of the Roman climate naturally inclines moſt per- 
ſons to early riſing) Crito's pupil was viſited by 
his two friends. 


Lg 
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Wulrr they were drinking a diſh of chocolate 
together, he aſked them ſeveral queſtions relative 
to the politics and vertu of Auguſtus's court. He 
received from their anſwers much inſtruction and 
pleaſure. 


Wu nu the chocolate was removed, the young 
nobleman took up an Horace, which lay on the 
ſettee; and addreſſing himſelf to Crito's pupil, I 
could wiſh, ſaid he, that ſome properly qualified 
Engliſh traveller would, during his making the 
tour of Italy, amuſe himſelf with executing that 
deſign, which I remember to have heard you pro- 


poſe. 


I MuEAN, the collection of proper materials for 
a new edition of Horace's Odes, accompanied with a 
traveller's notes. Several illuſtrations might doubt- 
leſs be. with much eaſe and pleaſure collected from 
a view of the face of this country, from an expe- 
rience of its climate, and an obſervation of the 
cuſtoms and manners of its inhabitants : illuſtra- 
tions, never perhaps to be expected from the labour 
or genius of any of our tramontgne literati, who 
have not had the happineſs of ſeeing theſe ſouthern 
parts of Europe. 


I Have been thinking that ſuch an edition might 
be very properly adorned ; not only (as you pro- 
poſed) with ſome neatly engraved maps of the 
| Cam- 
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Campagna di Roma, and other parts of modern 
Ttaly ; but alſo with ſome ſmall landſkips, placed 
as head or tail-pieces to ſeveral of the Odes. 


Lr me give one inſtance only of what I mean. 
The Odes which are deſcriptive of the environs 
of Tibur might be very pleaſingly illuminated by 
ſome views in miniature of the real country near 


Tivoli, and the preſent remains of Mecenas's ſtate- 
ly villa there. 


I ar ſure, when we were at Tivoli, viewing its 
thick woods of olives, the romantic figure of its 
hills, and the ſeveral beautiful ſtreams which de- 
ſcend in pictureſque caſcades down their ſides, 
through thoſe fields, which once were covered 
with the pompous gardens of Mzcenas or Plancus; 
we could not help recollecting ſeveral expreſſions 
in Horace, which ſeemed very appoſite, ſuch as 


— jreceps Anio & Tiburni Iucus, S uda 


Mobilibus pomaria rivis. 


Tux young nobleman now opened the Horace, 
and read to the company ſeveral ſtanza's in two or 
three different Odes : he finiſhed with ſome lines 
of the xviith Ode in the firſt book. 


Velox 
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Velox amenum ſæpe Lucre lilem 
Mutat Lycæo Faunus 
Aiſtulã 


Valles, & Uſtice cubaniis 
Lævia perſonuere ſaxa. 


Ir would have been fortunate, ſaid Crito's pupil, 
if when we were at Tivoli we had thought of ex- 
tending our excurſion to the Mican valley. Ho- 
race's ſmall, but elegant farm-houſe, was moſt 
probably ſituate among the Sabine mountains, about 
ten miles above Tivoli. His river Digentia is, as 
I have heard, now called the Licenza; and his 
neighbouring market-towns, Mandela and Varia, 
known by the half-corrupted names of Bardela and 
Vico Varo. What pleaſure would it have afforded 
us, if we could with any degree of probability, 
have traced out the ſpot of his ferme ornte ? 


HORACE, replied the eldeſt of the young 
gentlemen, though he kept the higheſt company, 
yet loved a middle ſtation in life, and knew its 
value. This ſeems to you (I am ſure) to have 
been one of the moſt amiable features in his cha- 
rater. 


By the joint favour of the prince and miniſter, 
Horace doubtleſs might have accumulated a much 


larger fortune, and riſen to ſome very conſiderable 
office 
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office in publick life: but he had viewed things 
with too piercing an eye. 


Cur valle permutem Sabina 
Divitias operoſiores ? 


I REMEMBER your good tutor making ſome 
excellent reflections on this ſubject ſome years ago, 
before we left England. It was on that day, when 
we went to ſee the poor porch-bouſe at Chertſey, 
which was in the laſt century the humble ſcene of 
Cowley's retirement. 


AmMoNG other obſervations, I remember he then 
took notice, that, though Horace was far inferior 
to Cowley in his general moral character, (as far 
inferior in that, as he was ſuperior in reſpect of 
his poetic abilities) yet ſtill their turns of mind 
were in ſome reſpects very ſimilar; the language 
of their hearts was on ſome topicks almoſt equally 
amiable. 


Your good tutor then dwelt with pleaſure on 
the moderation, and other amiable qualities of 
Horace : how much ſoever, ſaid he, we ought ta 
abhor his vices, yet ſurely we ought to expreſs due 
reſpect to theſe his virtues, 


Sven were at that time ſome of your good 
tutor's ſentiments, But 4 profes; our noble young 
friend 
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friend would be glad if you would go with us this 
morning to ſee the place of Meæcenas's gardens 
thoſe gardens we mean, which belonged to his 
houſe in town, and to which Auguſtus frequently 
loved to retire, whenever a fit of ſickneſs prevent- 
ed him continuing his application to publick buſi- 


neſs, 


I $narL be very glad of the pleaſure of attend- 

ing you thither, replied Crito's pupil. For, if I 
am not miſtaken, Virgil's houſe was built cloſe 
adjoining to thoſe gardens of Mzcenas, 


CRIT O's pupil now roſe from his chair and 
took from the ſhelf in his cloſet the firſt volume of 
Dodſſey's miſcellany poems: he turned to the ruins 
of Rome, written by the author of Grongar-b1ll, 
and read to his friends the following lines. 


Suffice it now th* Eſquilian mount to reach 
With weary wing ; and ſeek the ſacred reſts 
Of Virgil's humble tenement : a low 
Plain wall remains; a little ſun-gilt heap 
Groteſque and wild: the gourd and olive brown 
Weave the light roof , the gourd aud olive fan 
Their am'rous foliage, mingling with the vine, 
Who drops ber purple cluſters thro* the green. — 
Here oft the meek good man, the lofty bard 
Fram'd the celeſtial ſong; or ſocial walk'd 
With Horace and the ruler of the world. 
Happy Auguſtus |! —— 


Bu x 
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Bur let me not trouble you with any more of 
theſe lines. Your coach is at the door. I wiſh 
your Roman ſervant (he is a tolerable antiquarian) 
may be able to conduct us to that ſpot of * 
tenement. 


Wrirz the company were in the coach, their 
converſation dwelt on the characters of the two 
great poets of the Auguftan age: Crito's pupil re- 
marked with viſible pleaſure, that Virgil was at 
leaſt as remarkable as Horace for the love of Phi- 
loſophy, poetry, and rural life. LED 


Whew they came to the E/quiline hill they found 
themſelves much puzzled as to the ſituation of 
Mecenas's gardens. Montfaucon, with many other 
antiquarians, places thoſe gardens between the 
church of Santa Martina Dei Monti, and the Ag- 
gere Tarquinio : Abate Venuti, perhaps with more 
probability, thinks they were ſituate near the church 
of St. Pietro ad Vincula, on the ſpot which was 
afterwards in great part covered with the vaſt fa- 
brick of Titus's baths. g 


Ir we cannot with any certitude, ſaid Crito's 
pupil, fix on the ſituation of Mzcenas's gardens, 
I am afraid we ſtand much leſs chance of being 
able to diſcover the place of Virgil's houſe. Yer 
"7 certainly 


— 
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certainly there is ſome tradition kept up at Rome 
in relation to it. I think I remember our ſeeing 
in a manuſcript at the Collegio Romano ſome ac- 
count of an altar to the Muſes, which was dug up 
from among its ruins. 


Ir would be ſome ſatisfaction, ſaid the young 
nobleman, if we knew in what muſæum that altar 
was preſerved. We would willingly attend you 
this morning to the furtheſt part of Rome, on 
purpoſe that you might have the pleaſure of ſeeing 
it. You would, I am ſure, i» imagination, pour 
ſome libations on it. 


Bur as we are totally ignorant what is become 
of that altar to the mules, let us in ſome manner 
ſupply the deficiency by making a viſit this morn- 
ing to the ruins of the temple of the Palatin Apollo. 
We are not at preſent far diſtant from them; and 
it is as yet very early in the day. 


* * 


In the large and romantic gardens of the Zngli/ 
college, on the ſouthern ſummit of the Palatine 
hill, ſtands a group of fately ruins intermingled 
with feveral ſmall groves of tall cypreſſes. It is 
by far the greateſt work of antiquity which is 
now to be ſeen on any part of that hill. 


ACCORD- 
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ACCORDING to the common tradition, theſe 
are the remains of the famous temple and library 
of the Palatine Apollo. Marliano confirms this 
tradition. But other antiquarians are of opinion, 
that they ſeem rather to be the ruins of that Hemi- 
cyclium, in which were performed the muſical 
games in honour of the ſame poetic deity. 


Tux young reader of theſe papers, whoſe lively 
imagination is frequently enraptur'd with poetic 
enthuſiaſm, whoſe genius breathes fire, ſuch a 
reader is deſired to think what would be his ideas, 
while aſcending to the {eat of the Palatine Apollo. 


LET him imagine, that the ideas of his three 
young countrymen were of a nature ſomewhat 
ſimilar. | 


Trty aſcended the hill, and for ſome time 
continued to indulge their thoughts in all the 
luxuriancy of poetic fancy. They would however 
have been ſoon ſatiated with this delicious en- 
tertainment, even with this nectar and ambroſia, 
if Crito's pupil had not kept up their appetite by 
taking out his pocket Virgil, and reading to them 
for about half an hour ſome of their favourite 
paſſages. 


Tur paſſages, with which he concluded, were 
the deſcriptions of the temples of Apollo at Cuma 
and 
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Sa Delas, in the ſixth and third book of the 
 Eineid. He cloſed the volume as ſoon as he had 
read the following verles : * 3 


| tremere omnia viſa repente 
Liminaque lauruſque Dei, totuſque moveri 
Mons ccircim, & mugire adytis cortina recluſis. 


| Hz cloſed the book ; he ſuddenly roſe from the 
moſſy bricks on which he was fitting ; he took 
two or three ſhort turns by himſelf in the cypreſs 
walk, ſometimes looking up in ſilent contempla- 
tion to the ruins of the adjoining temple and Hemi- 
cyclium, the tops of which appeared to peculiar 
advantage among the waving heads of the cy- 
preſſes ; ſometimes looking down into the vaſt 
vaults and ſubterranean arches ; which, where the 
ground has given way, diſcover themſelves to a 


Preat depth. 


| Is it not very probable, ſaid he, turning to his 
companion, that Milton, during his ſtay at Rome, 
frequently aſcended this hill? 


Ps RHAPS he compoſed part of his Penſeraſs 
here. — O that I could now in his ſtile invoke 
the unſeen genius of this place to breathe to us 
ſome ſweet muſic. 


Above, around, or underneath ! 
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But no genius of this cypreſs grove will deign to 


liſten to ny invocation ; no found of the harp of 


Apollo, will anſwer me from any of the deep re- 


ceſſes of theſe ruins. 


Taz eldeſt of 3 young gentlemen benevolently 
ſmiled at this poetic enthuſiaſm.” I think, ſaid he, 
my dear friend, you are as much affected with the 
memory of Virgil here, as you were laſt autumn, 
when we were rowing in a boat around the lake of 
Mantua, and down the river Mincio . You will 
long remember that delightful voyage. | 


Tardis ingens ubi flexibus errat 
Mincius, & glaucd pretexit arundine ripas. 


I w1sn, ſaid the young nobleman, that we were 
at preſent in ſuch a cool ſituation. The heat of 
the ſun, reflected from theſe ruins, begins to grow 
intolerable, I am unwilling to quit this temple ; 
but ſuppoſe we were to adjourn for the remainder 
of this morning acroſs the Tiber to ſome of the 


ſhady apartments in the Yatican palace. They are 


the cooleſt places, which we can find in Rome : 
beſides, if I am not miſtaken, we ſhall ſee in them 
ſome things relative to the ſubje& of our preſent 
converſation. 


Vor. II. | C Tux 


4 deux milles de Mantoue eff le village d Andes, patrie dz 
Virgile: on le nomme aujourdbui Pietola. Les Ducs de Mantout þ 
avoient fait batir la Virgiliana: belle maiſon de plaiſance ; qui a 
fe detruite dans la guerre de 1701. Voyage de RictarD. 
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Tux young gentlemen agreed to this propoſal : 
they walked down the hill to the coach; and get- 
ting into it, told the coachman to drive to the 
Vatican. 


* * * 


lx about half an hour they arrived there. The 
firſt room they entered was the library. The young 
nobleman led them immediately to that painting 
which repreſents Virgil and Horace in converſation 
with Auguſtus *. 62 


Hz then turned round to the librarian, and de- 
fired to be favoured with the ſight of the famous 
manuſcript of Virgil. | 


Tr1s manuſcript is ſuppoſed to have been writ- 
ten in the fourth or fifth century. The young 
gentlemen paſſed ſome time very agreeably in 
examining its characters, and hiſtorical pictures: 

but 


* See Abbe RichARD's Deſcription of the ornaments of the 
Vatican Library. A gauche on a donne dans 3 tableaux une 
idee des plus anciennes collectiens des libres. — Le 2 repreſente 
Ptolemie Philadelphe accompagne de Demetrius Phalere, fon Bibliothe- 


guaire, & d. Ariflie, qui arrangent la fameuſe Bibliotheque q Alexan- 
drie. Dans le ſeptieme on nit Auguſte entre Virgile & Horace ſe pro- 
menant dans la bibliotheque, qu'il avoit formte ſur le Mont Palatin, 
ou il avoit fait placer la flatue de Varron. Tom v. p. 386. 
Queſta pittura e dun mano imitratice del Baraccio Pinſcrizione 
dice. Auguſtus Cæſar, Palatina Bibliotheca magnifice ornata, viros 
literarios fovet, Taj a Deſcrittione del Palazzo Vaticano. 
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but they thought Bartoli had done more than * 
juſtice to them in his copper plates. 


From the Vatican library the company went up 
ſtairs into the open galleries, called the Bihle of 
Raphael; and from thence proceeded to the S/anze 
della Segnatura. 


THar apartment is as it were a noble temple 
dedicated to the principal ſciences, of whick the 
human mind is capable; theology, juriſprudence, 
philoſophy, and poetry. The cieling is adorned 
with four figures repreſenting theſe four ſciences : 
under each of which the walls are entirely covered 
with large pictures correſpondent to the ſame ſub- 
jects; all by the hand of Raphael. The firſt on 
entering the room is that ſweet introduction to all 
ſciences, mount Parnaſſus. 


In this picture, after ſorne ſearch, they found 
the beautiful, though retired, figure of Virgil, cloſe 
by the Muſes, on the ſummit of the mount ; fol- 
lowed by the principal poets of modern Italy; but 
himſelf modeſtly giving place to the majeſtic Homer, 
to whoſe ſong Clio is liſtening, and Apollo himſelf 
attuning his lyre. 


Ir is remarkable, that Raphael (who, by the 
flowery [talian hiſtorians, is ſaid to have lived 


_— all the arts and ſciences on mount Parna/- 
| 4 ſus) 
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ſus) has here repreſented his own figure cloſely 
attendant on that of Virgil. This circumſtance 
was the occaſion, that the converſation now turned 
on the ſimilitude and (to uſe Plutarch's phraſe) 
the parallelliſin of theſe two great characters in 
the ſiſter arts. | 


\ 


Tux young nobleman took this opportunity to 
inform the company, that he had been lately ta- 
voured with a copy of a life of Ra; hael; drawn 
up by an Engliſh gentleman “, reſident at Rome; a 
gentleman from whom himſelf and all the com- 
pany had received continual obligations ſince their 
arrival here; and who, as they very well knew, 
was fully a maſter of that noble ſubject. It is 
needleſs to add, that they were very deſirous to 
hear it, and the young nobleman as willing to 
read it to them. They ſat down near the great 
picture of the ſchools of Athens, and gave their 
moſt willing attention to the following paper. 


RAPHAEL p' URBIN. 


HERE is ſcarce a more pleaſing and noble 
object (eſpecially to all real philanthropiſts) 
than to ſee a perſon come into the world bleſſed 


with a favourable diſpoſition and genius by nature, 
AT and 


* Mr, Jenkins. 
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and to find alſo every circumſtance of his life con- 
cur for the bringing to F what ſhe has ſo 
Bun given “. 


RAPHAEL AUR RHINO ſeems to have been 
as ſtrong an example of this felicity, as is to be 
met with in the hiſtory of any age or nation. He 
was doubtleſs born with a moſt uncommon genius; 
but was alſo at leaſt equally fortunate in the firſt 
and principal bleſſing in life, that is, in having 
the beſt of fathers: a father, who was moſt 
deeply convinced that the proſperity of his ſon 
totally depended on his good education, and who 
gave the moſt conſtant attention worthily to exe - 
cute that great work of a parent's life. For this 
my we ſee him beginning his care of his child 

C 3 | even 


* fle Je rus aywyvs vai Sy nexTtor. Kao jar Tay 0 
Xara Ta TEN Y rar erg YAO! AEYHY eic Sefer, rarer 8 
xaT& TYS apt rue QaTEY eg ws eis TY r ν Ee» mg 
Tp, Sa (ud paper, quoir % ary? % e xdaw e A i» 
TY Hẽ,ñuoir, O. de, Th dox0m eit Je at fer apychts THE 
A Nuαν,sds;, at ds X gucass ThS MENETHS* al d& AXPOTHTES » @IavTN® 
ab d J av aaghy Ti Turo, x1T% TYT ardyxy xwnm MoIas 
Tur eperwv. H ftv yay quois arer paIuotuss ru i Je woe 
Inois q, Guotws WANTES" 1 d%& HOKHTIS X f, LfPIUTs Av 
NoTep de ri rue Yewpiass yur! ut ayRnInr de virapia 
TyYv v, te Je quTypyor £715 H, Ta Th, {Twuare (r d 
(eadem ſimilitudo in Evangelio) Toy auroy TpTor 31 per eolxe- 
1 Quois» Yewppa Je o w war, (ripuari It at Tor Atywy U 
Inna % Th Tape yyraudTy, — Evi a wav WH Jig nis 
ro Tara FAITE IN! Tis ATEd . 

PLuTarcut de Liberis educandis, c. 2. 
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even. from the firſt day of his birth, having a re- 
gard to the breaſt that was to nouriſh him, which 
he took care to be that of his maſt tender and 
loving mother; a woman of the moſt gentle diſpo- 
ſition. Afterwards, during the firſt years of his ſon's 
life, he carefully took all opportunities gradually 
to inſtruct him in every thing of which ſo tender 
an age was capable; and, in particular, paid the 
utmoſt regard to the cuſtoms and diſpoſitions of 
thoſe children, with whom his beloved boy made 
any acquaintance. During this time, young Ra- 
Phael gave every day freſh marks of the ſweeteſt, 
moſt amiable temper ; joined to which, appeared 
(completely to bleſs his good parents) a natural 
inclination for the ſtudy of painting, (which art 
was the profeſſion of his father) and ſufficient 
proofs of a great genius for it. It was on 'this 
motive that his modeſt parent, being convinced 
of his own inabilities to render him ſuch aſſiſtance 
as was neceſſary, made application to Pietro Pe- 
rugino, the moſt eſteemed painter of that age, and 
had the good fortune to prevail on him to take this 
young ſcholar under his care. 


Tux amiableneſs of Raphael's temper, and his 
promiſing abilities as an artiſt, ſoon gained him 
the affection of Pietro Perugino ; whoſe inſtructions 
he received with ſo much attention, that in a very 
ſhort time he imitated his manner ſo well, that it 
could with great difficulty be diſtinguiſhed which 
Was 
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was the 1 The ſtile or manner of Pietro 
Perugino was the molt diligent i imitation of nature; 
mixed indeed with the ſtiffneſs of the preceeding 
ages : but to this was added a degree of graceful- 
neſs, which was to Raphael of the greateſt | impor- 
tance, as it gave an opening to that part of his 
genius. Thus we find him, yet in the early, part 
of his life, to have advanced in his profeſſion, by 
the moſt ſure and ſolid principles of. induſtry ; 
which, even to Raphael himſelf, was neceſſary to 
enable him to attain afterwards with facility the 
remaining requilices of his art. 


N now acquired all the advantage that 
he could hope for from Perugino, and hearing 
of the fame of Michael Angelo, and Leonardo 
da Vinci, he reſolved to take a journey to Fle- 
rence, to ſee and ſtudy the works of thoſe great 
men. | ; gy eine 


In Michael Angelo he ſaw a greatneſs of ſtile, 
that was totally oppoſite to the dryneſs of Perugino; 
and in Leonardo da Vinci a roundneſs and force of 
light and ſhadow, never before produced, at leaſt 
ſince the revival of the arts. Being ſenſible of the 
excellencies of theſe two great maſters, and know- 
ing how neceſſary it was for him to profit by them, 
he laid aſide every other conſideration, and deter- 
mined to give his whole attention to theſe objects; 
to which he accordingly applied with all poſſible 


diligence, 3 
| 4 DurinG 
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e this time, (as if fortune as well as 
nature had determined every thing for the perfection 
of this their favourite) Raphael made an acquain- 
tance, which ſoon grew into a ſtrict friendſhip, with 
Fra. Bartholomeo di San Marco. Bartholomeo poſ- 
ſeſſedꝰ the only branch of painting, in which Ra- 
pbatl \ ſeemed to want any inſtructions, viz. That 
of 4 perfect knowledge of the quality and appli- 
cation' f colours. But here let us pauſe a little 
and conſider, how wonderful an example is this 
great- man of that truth, that the fineſt genius 
cannot arrive at its full glory, without very in- 
duſtrious ſtudy, and alſo without the hel p of other 
men. | 

Hay it not been for the well founded principles 
of diligence, which Raphael received from Pietro 
Perugino, it is not impoſſible but the over-charged 
out-line of Michael Angelo might have miſled him 
to a falſe ſtile of greatneſs : and the amiable ſtrength 
of light and ſhadow of Leonardo da Vinci, which 
had not the truth of colouring with it, might have 
been equally dangerous for him; if this had not 
been moſt effectually prevented by the fortunate 
nn of Fra. 1 | | 


 Wuar a EP is it to ſee ſuch a ſeries of 
fortunate events unite, at a time when probably 
the greateſt genius, that ever was, had the utmoſt 


occaſion for every one of them ? For it was now 
that 
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that a moſt favourable occaſion offered itſelf of 
_ diſcloſing to the world in full ſplendor, all the 
ſtrength of his talents. The ſurprizing genius and 
accompliſhments of this wonderful young man; 
then about twenty-four years of age, having reached 
the ears of Pope Julius the ſecond, a great lover 
of the ' fineſt arts, he ſent for him, and aſſigned 
him immediate employment in the Vatican. Ra- 
phael was now at the criſis of his fortune ; and 
the ſueceſs of his firſt performance was ſo great, 
that the Pope immediately diſcharged all the other 
painters, though ſome of the beſt artiſts of the 
time, who were employed in adorning that moſt 
famous and ſumptuous palace; excepting only 
Michael Angelo, who was then in the principal 
«chapel carrying on the great work of his picture 
of the Laſt Judgment. The Pope ordered alſo, 
that what theſe painters had already done, might be 
defaced,” to make room for the works of Raphael; 
an order which this generous man oppoſed to the 
uttermoſt of his power ; nay, even contrary to it, 
he cauſed ſome of the beſt of their works to re- 
main ; ſaying, it was but juſt that the world ſhould 
ſee how much he had been beholden to thoſe great 
men who went before him. 


Give me leave, my dear friends, in reading this 
paper of Mr. Fenkins, to pauſe one moment to ob- 
ſerve, that ſome of the figures on this very cieling 
are the works of Pietro Perugino, thus gratefully 

preſerved 
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preſerved by his dear pupil; and the two figures in 
the corner of this great and capital picture of the 
ſchools of Athens (under which you are now acting) 
are one of them the repreſentation of, Raphael 
himſelf, and the other (which is here, by Ra- 
pbael, made the ſuperior figure) that of his ever 
honoured maſter Pietro Perugino. But to pro- 


! DvzinG the courſe of theſe his works in the 


Vatican, Pope Julius the ſecond died. But, as if 


nothing was to ſtop the current of Rapbael's great- 
neſs, Leo the tenth ſucceeded to the chair: a prince 


whoſe magnificent diſpoſition. led him to the pa- 


tronage of the great men in all arts and ſciences. 
He not only employed Raphael as a painter; 
but, as he was likewiſe an able architect, gave 
him the direction of all his ſuperb buildings, 
particularly of the ſtupendous fabrick of St. 


Peter's. 


: op the ſame time Raphael's favour was ſo- 
licited by all the great perſons of Europe, who even 


prayed to be made happy with ſomething from 


his excellent hand. Among thoſe was Francis 
the firſt, chen king of France; the father of his 


country, the patron of learning, the protector of 


all arts and ſciences, in whoſe arms Leonardo Ga 
Vinci had died. 


ALL 
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ALL theſe honours, which to a man of an in- 
ferior diſpoſition, might have produced pride or 
ſelf-ſufficiency, in Raphael had quite a contrary 
effect. As he grew in reputation, we find him 
increaſe in affability and goodneſs to all around 
bim; for ſuch was the uncommon influence of 
his amiable temper, that all his diſciples (who were 
very numerous, and every one anxious for his 
_ own advancement) lived under his care in the 
moſt perfect harmony with each other: and fo 
great was his generoſity, that he was conſtantly 
ready to part even with the whole of his fortune 
to relieve the indigent and miſerable. He was 
indeed a friend and a father to all, whoſoever 
wanted his aſſiſtance, at any time, or on any oc- 

caſion. | 


Tux happy diſpoſition of the mind of this 
great man, is apparently viſible in all his works; 
for as no one had ever a clearer conception for the 
compoſition of them, nor a warmer heart to give 
that truth of expreſſion to each character; fo alſo 
he always followed the dictates of his heart, by 
chuſing his ſubject at that point of time, which 
admitted of the execution of the moſt noble and 
amiable paſſions : for it is ſcarce poſſible to behold 
any one paſſion expreſſed by him, but the mind 
muſt be moſt ſenſibly affected by it; and the 
paſſions, which he was conſtantly moſt fond of 
expreſſing, were thoſe of the higheſt degrees of 
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the | warmeſt, moſt overflowing benevolence. of 
heart, and of the moſt exalted, the moſt devoted 
piety : thus preſenting to the view of all ſucceed- 
ing ages, the moſt moving leſſons of the two 
great principles of our duty to Gop and man, 
in a manner not at all inferior, either in force 
or dignity, to that of the greateſt hiſtorians, ora- 
tors, Or poets. 


Hape would it have been if he had been 
equally great in the third great branch of moral 
duties, that of ſelf-government or temperance ! 
For as it would be endleſs to recount every parti- 
cular of the excellence of Raphael, (and may theſe 
great and good parts of his character be not in 
vain preſented to our view for our inſtruction and 
benefit!) ſo it is likewiſe neceſſary to own his 
failings z in order the better to enable us to guard 

lil againſt them, Let us never forget, that in the 
1 nobleſt fabric, one principal part being defective, 
ll * eaſily the whole may be ruined. 


| ll. . IT is impoſſible to be acquainted with" ſuch 
Wil a character as Raphael, without conceiving the 
060 greateſt affection and veneration for it: how me- 
lancholy a reflection then is it, but at the ſame 
time how ful a leſſon to us, to think that fo 
much worth ſhould be loſt to the world by an 
imprudent purſuit of pleaſure ? Such was the caſe 
with Raphael; he was cut off by it, when in the 
g flo wer 
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flower of his years, in the fulleſt ſtrength of his 
abilities, in the height of his glory. Nor had he 
that conſolation, which many young men, dying 
at his years, have had; that his end was noble, 
and therefore impoſſible to be premature. 


Ir he who writes this ſheds a tear for ſuch an 
end of ſuch a man, how much more reaſon to do 
ſo had thoſe, who had been happy in his acquain- 
tance and friendſhip? They indeed were with 
reaſon inconſolable. He was attended to his grave 
by all thoſe of his profeſſion then in Rome, who 
all regarded his loſs as that of the moſt indulgent 
parent, the kindeſt maſter, and the moſt ſincere 
friend. Nor was the great croud of ſpectators leſs 
moved, when his body was (according to the cuſ- 
tom of his country) expoſed to view in the ſame 
place where his picture of the transfiguration, his 


laſt and greateſt work, then ſtood, 


* * * 


AFTER you have been entertained, ſaid Crito's 
pupil, with ſuch a compoſition as this, I know not 


how to venture to trouble you with any of my re- 
flections. 


In attending to it, I could not however help 
frequently obſerving, the many ſimilar traces in 
this 
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this character and in that of Virgil. Both were 
bleſſed witk great natural talents; in the improve- 
ment and perfection of which, both proceeded on 
the ſame ſure and ſolid foundations of the greateſt in- 
duſtry. Both aimed at the utmoſt corre&neſs as 
well as ſpirit in their works. Both gave their at- 
tention with all poſſible diligence to the ſtudy of 
the works of the great men who had preceeded 
them, Both made themſelves acquainted with ma- 
ny other ſciences *, beſides that which was their 
principal profeſſion, 


Eacn of them came to Rome (for neither of 
theſe great Talians were natives of this city) when 
a patron of all arts and ſciences was on the throne ; 
each was highly favoured here by the ſovereign, 
and by all the principal men of the ſtate. They 
were indeed the two chief glories of the two Au- 
guſtan ages of Rome. | 


Tux x were equally remarkable in bearing all 
their great honours with ſtill greater modeſty, af- 
fability, and goodneſs to all around them. Each 

was 


FVirgilius omni curd omnique fludio ſe medicine & mathematice 
tradidit; quibus rebus cum ante alios eruditior peritiorgue factus efſet 
fe in urbem contulit, flatimgue Auguſto conciliatus, &c. With what 
honour and love does Virgil ſpeak of the firſt of theſe his ſtu- 
dies in the character of Iapis * How ſtrongly alſo is his affec- 
tion for the ſtudy of natural philoſophy ex preſſed throughout the 
whole Georgics, particularly towards the concluſion of th 
ſecond book ? — Me vero primum, &c. | 


was in particular a kind patron and cordial friend 
to the other poets and painters of his time; each 
was conſequently beloved by all the contemporaries 
of his profeſſion, though full of rivalſhip and en- 
vy among themſelves. Both took all opportunities 
in their works of ſhewing their reſpe& and gra- 
titude “ to their patrons. Both indeed frequently 
ſhewed the goodneſs of their hearts (goodneſs equal 
perhaps even to their great abilities of mind) in 
many parts of their compoſitions ; and both, in 
this laſt, (as well as in ſo many other reſpects) 
may be attentively ſtudied | to the greateſt ad · 
vantage. 


'F ROM the Vatican palace, the company return» | 
ed to their lodgings to dinner. 


AFTER dinner the young nobleman very agree- 
ably amuſed himſelf for an hour or two with Mr. 
Spence's Polymetis. His attention was firſt given 
to its ſixteenth dialogue, which bears particular 
reference to ſome of the pictures in the Vatican 
manuſcript of Virgil. He afterwards turned to 
I the 

® Bucolicd ſcripta ſunt in honorem Pollionis, Varii, Galli; - quia 

wa_ ributione agrorum indemnem ſe præſtiterunt. Georgica edidit 


orem Macenatis. AEntidem autem aggreſſus eft, ut Romanæ 
foul urbis & Auguſti originem celebraret, | 


— — —— 2 —— w-— — —— _ 
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the fifth dialogue; the ſubject of which is the in- 
troduction, improvement, and fall of the arts of 


Tux eldeſt of the young gentlemen laboured 
without intermiſſion, from dinner time ' till it was 
dark, in the ſtudy of thoſe two long ſpeeches of 
Aegrippa and Mzcenas, which fill the fifty - ſecond 
book of Dion Caſſius. 


CRT O's oil employed the afternoon in the 
re-peruſal of that treatiſe of Plutarch, which is 
entitled, IIus Ju Toy ve WONAATWY GXSEW., 


SEVERAL paſſages in that treatiſe much moved 
him. Ovre v Wohiv Gai KXEXAEIT eva WVAGE TYPO UW 
%, Ov dic parc; WHApHIEENTHAL rug Wohne UTE veoh 
1 eps Th; ants rdovns ENNpaTeias (wlerwy av ye dic 
paces A wporper©? avrovy, In reading this period he 
could not avoid thinking of the fatal _ which 
ruined - <A 


Nox was he inattentive of ſome other obſerva- 
tions of Plutarch. Tois amo (xnms Aeyopevors, g 
pos Aupay adojarvoigy Hy jrENETWjEver5 £V dd tiert 
oonoyes ra II Nh Joypars Ia r die, 5 
ruroy EVEX%, . TWY Wporipnjevwy anavTW, ννννn It Tw 
vt xn te Weps THY Gvayvuwow, wa un TpoodinſBanles, 
#AAG pxnhnev wWporadeu)cig, EVJAevng 26 PCr 2 ole vr 
WomTixng 
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welnriung em PrhoooPic Wpomremmuras — M nern Tov k- 
pe xz TEAELGV TOIG 58015 epd X00 a0v, In peruſing 
theſe paſſages he wiſhed, that in modern places of 
education ſuch care was obſerved, in relation to 
the ſtudy of Virgil, and other Latin poets, as 

Plutarch preſcribes for the ſtudy of the Greek poets, 


de Homer. 


Ir was now about two and twenty o'clock. 
As Crito's pupil ſeldom had occaſion to continue 
his ſtudies ſo long as to fatigue his mind, he 
gladly cloſed the volume of Plutarch, and indul- 
ged the poetic meditations (to which his imagi- 
nation was at preſent very propenſe) during a long 
ſolitary walk to the church of St, Onofrio. 


Uxorx a flat ſtone in the pavement of that 
church lies the duſt of Tafſs : Crito's pupil read its 
ſhort inſcription ; in reading ir, he dropt the noſe- 
gay of roſes, which he had in his hand, on the 
ſtone ;, and left it there. 


Da ſacro cineri florets. mm 


Hs returned to his lodgings from this long walk 
ſometime after ſun-ſet, During the following hour 
or two he amuſed himſelf with reading ſeveral fa- 
vourite paſſages in the Georgecs and Bucolics, He 
conſidered with pleaſure the rural ſcenes there de» 
{cribed, as the landſkip paintings of Virgil's pencil, 

Vor. II. D IuMR - 
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IMMEDIATELY before he retired to his bed- 
chamber, he ſoothed his mind to reſt by thoſe de- 
ſcriptions of happineſs, with which the paſtoral 
of the Pollio abounds: The remarkable turn of 
thought in the following lines ſeemed to him to be 
very much in the ſtile of ſome Oriental poetry. 


Aſpice convexo nutantem pondere mundum, 
Terraſque, traftuſque maris, calumque profundum : 
Aſpice, venturo lætentur ut omnia ſæclo. 
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CH 


TW ENTIETH Day's CONVERSATION. 


HE reader, perhaps, may not be diſpleaſed 

to turn his thoughts at preſent from Rome 
to that delightful country village, to which Crito 
had retired. | | 


CRITO arrived at Genſano on Monday even- 
ing. He employed the next day in enquiring af- 
ter proper lodgings for the young Painter, and in 
giving orders for their being aired, cleaned, and 
furniſhed. He made diligent enquiry alſo in rela- 
tion to the medical aſſiſtance ; which the young 
man might want here, in caſe his late diſtemper 


ſhould return. 


_ 


On Wedneſday morning Crito reſumed his claſſic 
ſtudies : for he had brought with him from Rome, 
in the pockets of his pupil's chaiſe, ſeveral octavo's 
and duodecimo's, relative to the hiſtory of Au- 


guſtus's reign, 


D 2 AFTER 
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AFTER ſome hours employed in the proſecu- 
tion of theſe ſtudies, he took an abſtemious din- 
ner, and in the afternoon walked out into the 
fields. 


AT the entrance of the town of Genſano are 
ſeveral regularly-planted avenues : one of which is 
terminated by a monaſtery, From the monaſtery 
a narrow path leads down to the neighbouring 
beautiful lake *. 


WarkinG along the avenue, Crito revolved in 
his mind what he had been reading in the morn- 
ing relative to the hiſtory of Auguſtus. He re- 


fleted, with ſome ſatisfaction, that he was now 


almoſt within ſight of that country town, which 


was for many ages the reſidence of Auguſtus's an- 
ceſtors . He recollected what Suetonius ſays of 
Auguſtus's grandfather k. May ſuch (thought he) 
be my pupil's happy lot. 


Sven 


* Proſeguendefi fi entra nelle belliſſime ſtrade di Genſano ; (olim 
Cynthianum) /equa/i hanno piu del giardino, che della ſtrada pubbli- 
ca, per le ſpalliere d'olmi toſati a doppio ordine con ampia largbura. 
N anche un belliſſimo giardino de P. P. Cappucini, dal guale fi 


vede il lago del vicino Nemi. Belliſimi ſono i paſſeggi alla riva 


di queſto lago, che rende il paeſe fruttifero e delizioeſo, II giro del 
. guatro miglia, Eſchinardi p. 303, 304. 1 | 


+ VFelitræ is about fix or ſeven miles diſtant from Genſano. 


Adu municipalibus magiſtetiit contentus abundante patrimonio 
trangquillifſime ſenuit. ES 
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Such were Crito's reflections, while walking a- 
long the avenue, or while fitting under the ſhade 
of ſome of its elms. But as he paſſed by the 
convent, and entered the woods which hang over 
the lake, otber far better thoughts aroſe in his 
mind. 


Taz GREAT EvenT, which came to paſs in 
the reign of Auguſtus, and within the limits of 
his dominion, ſtrongly attracted Crito's attention; 
and, by degrees, totally engaged both his head 
and heart. The hours of the afternoon and 
evening fled ſwiftly away, while his ſoul conti- 
nued wrapt in that happy and heavenly contem- 
plation. 


Nox was this the caſe only on Wedneſday even- 
ing : the whole ſucceeding day was employed in 
the ſame manner, All claſſic authors were laid 
aſide : Crito's time in his lodgings was devoted 
ſolely to religious books, written on the ſubje& of 
that GREAT EVENT; his rural walks were ſancti- 
fied with ſimilar pious meditations. 


On Thurſday evening, as he was on the banks 
of the lake, 'muſing on that wonderful work of 
Divinz Love, he ſearched out a retired place a- 
mong the buſhes and rocks, where no eye could 
behold him. There joyfully knelt he down on 
RS ns D 3 | the 
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| the graſs ; and breathed to heaven ſome fervent 
ſighs. | 


Let all the angels of God adore him. Such was 
"the command of the ETERNAL FATHER, when he 
brought nis SON into the world: though the devout 
Spirits of heaven we can ſcarce imagine to have want- 
ed ſuch invitation or command. Ob] what muſt 
have been their devotions, when they ſaw the time of 
his holy incarnation approaching ? 


When Thou tookeſt upon thee to deliver man, Thou 
didſt not abbor the Virgin's womb. 


Et Homo factus eſt. 


_ CRITO now roſe from the graſs ; and conti- 
nued his ſolitary walk. He aſcended from the lake 
to the upper ground : he ſtopt at a ſmall heap of 
ruins, through which a wild fig-tree had thruſt 
forth its branches: he ſat down there, and for 
ſome minutes ſurveyed the proſpect. 


Ox his left appeared many mountains and hills, 
formerly productive of extenſive olive-gardens and 
the richeſt vineyards ; on his right a vaſt plain, 
naturally very fruitful, and antiently very popu- 
lous ; though now in great meaſure uncultivated 
and abandoned. | Bie 

IT 
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IT ſuddenly occurred to Crito's imagination, 
that this part of aly, in its preſent ſtate, might 
be perhaps juſtly conſidered, as in ſeveral reſpects 
very ſimilar to the province of Galilee in the 
condition in which it is deſcribed by modern tra- 
vellers. 


Wir a ſwift tranſition of thought he now in- 
dulged himſelf in the hope of viſiting that country. 
— If our Levant travels (thought he to himſelf) 
ſhould extend to the Holy Land, it will be then ſome 
pleaſure to us to compare the preſent condition of 
| Galilee with Strabo's, Pliny's, and above all, Jo- 

ſepbus's deſcription of its antient populouſneſs, and 
high degree of cultivation *. 


Sven a compariſon will be the ſubject of many 
melancholy but pleaſing reflections to us in the in- 
tervals of thoſe high contemplations and devotions, 
which are the proper exerciſe of a traveller's mind 
while in thoſe regions, — But with what rapture 
will my good pupil ſurvey the mountains and lakes 
near Nazareth ? He will love the ſolitude, he will 
be pleaſed even with the poverty of that ſacred 


village . 
D 4 CRITO's 


„ See Strabo, lib. xvi. p- 775. — Joſephus de bello Judaico, 
lib, iii. cap, 3. — Pliny, lib. v. cap. 15. 


+ See the deſcription of Nazareth in Heyman's Travels. 
The 
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CRITO's ſoul now entered into a calm and 
ſweet meditation on the happy virtues of humility, 
poverty of ſpirit, and love of retirement from the 
world ; a meditation which he frequently indulged, 
and which he always intermingled with ardent aſ- 


pirations to heaven. 


Bur let us not dwell any longer on the deſcrip- 


tion of Crito's devotions. The celeſtial pleaſures of 


piety in great meaſure depend on their being kept 
concealed. Soli DEO & angelis ejus nota efſe de- 
bet, & hominum natitiam devitare. 


Ox 


The place, where the Saviour of the world was conceived, 
and where he ſpent the greateſt part of his life, is at preſent 
one of the meaneſt in the whole country. | 

Its ſituation is very retired ; in a ſmall valley at the foot 
of an hill, ſurrounded by a circle of mountains, 

Thoſe mountains, though now bare and uncultivated, yet 
would naturally admit of the fineſt improvements in planta- 
tions of olives, figs, and vines: they command an extenſive 
view of the fruitful plain of Eſaraclon, antiently called the 
valley of Jeſrael. | 

Within two hours journey of Nazareth ſtands the moſt beau- 
tiful of all hills, Mount Tabor : the lake of Tiberias makes part 
of the proſpe& from its ſummit. 


It ſeems not an improper obſervation, that Galilte is a very 
different kind of country from Judæa. Judæa, particularly 
the region in the route of Feruſalem, (from which route moſt 
Europeans unadviſedly form their ideas of the whole Terra 
San#a) is very rocky and to appearance barren, Whereas 
Galilee is naturally a very beautiful and fertile land; though 
deſolation is at preſent ſpread over it, as well as aver the 
neighbouring provinces of Syria and Meſopotamia. 


* 
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On Friday morning, about nine o'clock, Crito 
walked out from his lodgings to the avenue on 
the Roman road. He fat down there on a bench 
under one of the trees; and, having a book in 
his pocket, intended to continue there, till his 
Evgliſh friends, according to their appointment, 
ſhould arrive from Rome, 


Tre book was the Greek Teſtament : the paſ- 
ſage, which on opening that book firſt met and 
rejoyced his eye, was the following ſhort deſcrip- 
tion of piety and beneficence united. 


Luvnpxovro 0X A08 WoANoet axovelys 9 Stpamtut Na vn avre = 


amo Twy actviiuv avrw,. Ar ds nv vioXwpwr & Tais 


tones, „ WpootvxoperCy. 


Wire Crito was engaged in this moſt happy 
ſtudy, he was joined by an aged father of the 
neighbouring poor convent. Benignity and hu- 
mility ſhone in his venerable countenance. 


His ſnowy locks were down his ſhoulders ſhed, 
As hoary froſt with ſpangles doth attire 
The moſſy branches of an oak half dead. 


His whole appearance, indeed, ſtrongly reſembled 
that of the Hermit Contemplation, as deſcribed in 
Spenſer's Legend of Holineſs, He ſat down on the 

bench 
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bench by Crito, and by degrees entered into _ 
with him. 


Tux reader may perhaps ſome time hence be 
informed what was the ſubject of their diſcourſe. 
Suffice it at preſent to take notice only, that their 
converſation was polite, friendly, loving, and ear- 
neſt, 


In about an hour's time the bell of the neigh- 
bouring chapel rang : the old man then roſe from 
his ſeat, and very affectionately took his leave of 
Crito. About the ſame time Crito ſaw at a diſtance 
on the road the coach of his Engliſh friends: he 
walked forward to meet them. 


H1s pupil with joy ſaw 1 coming; and telling 
the company of it, they ordered the coach to ſtop. 
They got out; and, after ſeveral kind enquiries as 
to his health, walked with him into the town. 


DurinG this walk, they informed Crito, that 
they propoſed to dine with him to- day at Genſano, 
and after dinner to make a further excurſion towards 
Laurentum and Lavinium. They intended, they 
ſaid, to paſs a day or two in that country, which 
was the principal ſcene of the actions deſcribed in 
the ſix laſt books of the ZEneid ; and ſhould be 


very glad of their tutor's company. 
CRITO 
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CRIT O with thanks declined this propoſal : his 
reaſon for declining it was, partly becauſe he was 
unwilling to deprive the young Fiſbman of his ſeat 
in the coach during this agreeable tour, partly be- 
cauſe he was deſirous of making uſe of the next 
two or three days in cultivating a further acquain- 
tance with the good old father in the convent. 


E25 * * 


Somt few mornings afterwards the young 
gentlemen returned to Genſano; and from thence 
(taking Crito into the coach with them) proceeded 
to Rome. 


Txz1s. converſation, during the firſt part of 
this ſhort journey, was on the ſubject of what they 
had been ſeeing in the neighbourhood of Lavinium 
and Laurentum: from thence it naturally turned 
to the topic of Virgil's poetical and moral cha- 
racter. 


Tux eldeſt of the young gentlemen then in- 
formed Crito of the entertainment which he had 
lately enjoyed at Rome, in hearing Virgil's charac- 
ter compared with that of Raphael d' Urbin. 


* / 


On 
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On further explanation of this matter, the 
young nobleman promiſed Crito, that immediately 
on their arrival at Rome he would with pleaſure 
communicate to him Mr. Fenkins's paper on the 


character of Raphael : but Crito's pupil ſeemed to 


be backward in offering to ſhew to his tutor the 
obſervations which he had made on Virgil's cha- 
rater. He deſired further time to enlarge and 
correct thoſe obſervations. 


PERRHAPVSs, ſaid he, when we ſhall be at Naples, 
I may be able to offer you a poor paper on the ſub- 
ject, one morning, while we ſhall be gathering ſome 
freſh laurel branches from his tomb; or ſhall be 
rowing to the arched rocks of that ſmall iſland, 


which is called bis ſchool. But at preſent I muſt 


beg to be excuſed. My worthy friend here 


(continued he, turning to the eldeſt of his young 


friends) has ſome papers which will give you 
much greater entertainment. He has been hard 
at work, ever ſince you left Rome, on the character 
of Agrippa. 


* * * 


THe coach was now come within two or three 
miles of Rome, when the young nobleman, look- 
ing out of the coach- window, admired the noble 

| effect, 
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effect, which the antient aqueducts had in that 
proſpect. 


SCARCE any thing indeed can be imagined more 
ing to a traveller, than the numerous aque- 
hich are ſtill to be ſeen ſtretching their long 
arcades dr Bridges acroſs the Campania of Latium; 
and directing their lofty and majeſtic courſe to 
Rome, like comets to the center of the ſolar 
ſyſtem. 


Ir was on an hillock on the Appian way, juſt 
above the church of Domine quo vadis, that the 
company ſtopt to admire this noble proſpect. 


CRITO took this opportunity of reminding 
his young friends, that the moſt antient of theſe 
aqueducts was the work of Appius Claudius Craſſus, 
who was cenſor during the firſt conſulſhip of the 
ſecond Decius, rather more than three hundred 
years before the birth of our Saviour. The ſame 
perſon (ſaid he) was the founder of this famous 
paved road on which we are now travelling. 
Viam munivit, & aquam in urbem duxit, eaque 
unus perfecit *. 


Tae 


* Vide Zivii lib. ix. e. 29. — Vontfaucon tom. iv. part 2. 
e. 1. — Heooke vol. i. p. 526. 
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Tu ſecond aqueduct was built by Curius Den- 
tatus. Curius employed in that work of public 
utility, all his part of the ſpoils of the war with 
king Pyrrbus. But his aqueduct is on the other 
ſide of Rome towards Tivoli T. 


Taz third and moſt uſeful of all the aque- 
ducts, was that of the Agua Martia. It was built 
originally by. Marcius *, but reſtored by Agrippa, 
who generouſly and juſtly left to it the name of its 

- firſt founder. 


Tux fourth and fifth of the Roman aqueducts 
were the Agua Julia, and the Aqua Auguſta, vulgò 
Virginis. Theſe were both entirely the works of 
Agrippa; though that nobly-minded man declined 
giving his name to either of them. Indeed, at 
Rome, as well as in all other parts of Italy, Agrippa 
conſtantly endeavoured to hide his beneficence un- 

der 


+ See book i. p. 167. 


Dicantur werd ſtimatione inuidta miracula, que Q. Marcits 
Rex fecit, Is juſſus a ſenatu aquarum Appiæ, Anienis, Tepulæ 
dutfus reficere, novam a nomine ſuo appellatam, cuniculis per montds 
actis, intra Preture ſuæ tempus adduxit. Clariſima aquarum 
omnium in toto orbe frigoris ſalubritatiſque palma preconio urbis 
Martia eft inter reliqua Deum munera urbi tributa. — Amnium 
omnium comparatione, differentia ſupra didta deprenditur, cum quan- 


tum Agua Virgo taclu, tantum præſtet Martia hauſin. Pliny. 


Martia tota potui totius urbis ſervit : Religuze aguæ aliis uſibus 
affignantur. Habet longitudinem a capite ad urbem 1.x mill, paſ- 
Juum & peccx ſemis, Frontinus. 
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der the name of his friend, patron, and ſovereign 
Auguſtus , or (what was perhaps more pleaſing to 
that emperor) to attribute the honour of the de- 
ſign to Auguſtus's adoptive father, Julius. | 


by AM heartily glad that we are come to the 
times of Agrippa; and ſhall, with very great plea- 
ſure, liſten to your obſervations on his excellent 
character, 


Some time this afternoon, when you ſhall not 
be better employed, (replied the eldeſt of the 
young gentlemen) I will ſubmit my papers to 
your correction: in the mean time, let not a 
thought, relative to thoſe papers, interrupt what 
you was going to ſay further on the hiſtory of theſe 
aqueducts. | 


 TazxE is no occaſion, at preſent, replied Crito, 
to trouble you with the long catalogue of the thir- 
teen aqueducts which were built by the ſucceſſors of 
Auguſtus, Let me only obſerve with you in ge- 
neral, that ſuch works of public utility are cer- 
tainly the beſt ways by which a ſovereign can diſ- 
play his magnificence. King Abab could erect an 
houſe of ivory; (called ſo, I ſuppoſe, for the 
ſame reaſon, as Nero's palace was called an houſe 
of gold) but it was the pious Hezekiab who built 
an aqueduct, and brought water into the city. 
| Let 
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Let us not, however at preſent, talk of Feruſalem: 
let us ſix our thoughts on Rome; and, if you 
pleaſe, proſecute our journey thither. 


* * * 


Tux eldeſt of the young gentlemen now leaned 
out of the coach-window, and told the coachman 
to drive on; and when he came to Rome, to turn 
into the Piazza Navona. 


In leſs than an hour the company arrived there. 
While the coach was driving ſlowly round the 
great fountain, the young nobleman joined with 
Crito's pupil in admiring the auguſt idea, with 
which Bernini muſt have been animated, while 
forming that magnificent deſign. But Crito, with 
the other young gentleman, obſerved, that how 
juſtly ſoever the modern Romans might boaſt of 
this grand decoration of their city by Bernini, yet 
they ought not to forget that: the really uſeful part 
of this fountain was originally due to Agrippa. 


From the Piazza Navona the coach proceeded 
to the Fontana di Trevi. The company here ſtep- 
ped out of the coach to enjoy the agreeable, freſh 
and cool air of the place : under the ſhade of one 
of the neighbouring ſhops they ſtood for a conſi- 

| : derable 
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ſiderable time, to admire the variety of caſcades 
in which Agrippa's virgin aqueduct there burſts 
forth amidſt the artificial rock-work. The young 
nobleman then turned the attention of the company 
to the new embelliſhment of that ſuperb Facciate ; 
one of the bas-relifs which repreſents Agrippa 
with his ſoldiers ſearching for the ſprings of this 
fountain, | I 


FROM the Fontani di Trevi the company 
walked on to the Triton fountain in the Piazza 
Barberini. 


Tur deſigns and ornaments of the modern foun- 
tains in this city, ſaid the young nobleman, are 
indeed very grand. Yet I much queſtion, whe- 
ther or no, thoſe of antient Rome were not far ſu- 
perior. If I am not miſtaken, Agrippa, in the 
year of his ZEdileſhip, built for the uſe of the in- 
habitants of this city, one hundred and thirty re- 
ſervoirs of water, and one hundred and five pub- 
lic fountains : in the adorning of which he em- 
ployed not leſs than three hundred marble or braſs 
ſtatues, and four hundred marble columns. 

Bur let us turn down this ſtreet on our left. 
Buy the time we get to our lodgings, I hope, we 
ſhall find dinner ready. I think we ought to drink. 
to-day a glaſs or two to the glorious memory of 


Vor. II. E Arippa; 
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Aprippe; a glaſs not of wine, but (what is far 


more pleaſant in this burning climate) of that cool 
and pure water, which ſtill flows from his long- 


lived munificence, though near eighteen hundred. 


years are clapſed ſince that of his Xdileſhip. All 


the houſes in this part of the town are, I think, 


ſupplied from his aqueducts “. 


Tur company now walked to their lodgings. 
They ſat down with pleaſure to dinner. Crito in 
particular ſeemed very happy at the thoughts of 
being returned to Rome, and being ſeated at table 
again with his dear friends. 


Durinc dinner time, the young nobleman in- 
troduced the topic of the noble and uſeful work 
of Sir Hugh Middleton ; by which work London 
and Weſtminſter are ſupplied with water; ſubter- 


ranean pipes running thro' almoſt every ſtreet, like 


veins thro? every member of the human body. He 
compared Sir Hugb's benevolence with that of 
Aprippa ; tho* he owned, that (o outward appear- 
ance at leaſt) the capital of Britain is in its ſup- 

f | plies 


* Teovror d eg To aonywyifyer vice Sic Pwr vipayuyauy, 
ws woTAjpuys i T WOAEWS, N TWY UTMOjw peir, arRoay Ss 
ener oxed or q Es Y oipwrass & Ap EN daQYIvSs wn 
WAY er IνEö.αe eromoaTo Map, - Aypras wonnus t anneis 
ct yd NN pacot KOGpeno us THY TOY» Strabo, lib. v. 

Modern Nome has the ſame convenience of plenty of water. 
See Abbe Richard's Travels, vol. vi. p. 225. 
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plies of water, as yet, far inferior either to antient 
or modern Rome : as inferior to Rome, as it is ſus 


perior to Paris. 


Bur let us not wander too much, ſaid he, from 
Agrippa's character. Where, dear Sir, are we to 
have the pleaſure of reading your paper on that 
ſubject this afternoon ? 


1 scaxce know, replied the eldeſt of the 
young gentlemen, what place to chuſe for that 
purpoſe. Many parts of Rome were antiently em+ 
belliſhed with Agrippa's public works of various 
kinds: but I ſuppoſe you will be glad to viſit that 
great monument of his memory, which is the moſt 
univerſally celebrated. However, I will wait up- 
on you again in an hour or two, (when the air 


begins to grow cool) and take your directions, 


* * * 


ABovurT ſix o'clock in the afternoon, the com- 
pany went together to the place of che Sepia Julia, 
and from thence to the ſituation of Agrippa's 
gardens, and the ſmall remains of his baths z ob- 
ſerving, that Agrippa finiſhed each of theſe works 
at a great expence, and generouſly left them to the 
public uſe, 


E 2 Tuer 
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'Tnty proceeded to the Pantheon. 


. f 
APPROACHING to it, tho? as yet. at a conſider- 
able diſtance, they ſaw with pleaſure Agrippa's 
name engraven over the portico in characters now 


all black with age. | 


: — — 
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Tux paſſed thro? the ſtately portico, and en- 
tered the threſhold of the brazen gate. 


TIE = 


— 
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Ir I am not miſtaken, ſaid Crito's pupil, Virgil 
in his deſcription of the building of Carthage ſeems 
to have had in his mind, not only the idea of what 
would be the natural appearance of a new city in a 
maritime colony, but alſo the ideas of thoſe mag- 
nificent ſtructures, with which Auguſtus and Agrippa 
were in his time adorning Rome. 
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Tux hint of the alta theatri fundamenta was 
perhaps taken from Marcellus's theatre: the prin- 
cipal temple of Carthage ſeems embelliſhed exactly 
with the ſame ornaments as this Pantheon. 


Area cui gradibus ſurgebant limina, nexaque 
Are trabes, foribus cardo ſtridebat ahenis &. 


lt - | | Bur 


® The original brazen gate of the Pantheon was carried 

away by Genſeric: its brazen ſteps, with many other of its 

ornaments, by one of the Conſlantinopolitan emperors in the 

ſeventh century: the vaſt nails and other braſs work of — 
| | I 
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Bur perhaps this fancy may have no real foun- 
dation. Let us go into the church. — Though 
we have ſo often viſited it, yet ſtill this * 


170 ſtrikes us with awe. 


Tur company now bend to the centre of 
the Pantheon, and looked up to its roof, while the 
young nobleman made ſeveral judicious reflections 
on its architecture. 


How pleaſing, ſaid the eldeſt of the young 
gentlemen, turning to Cyito's pupil, is the kind 
of light which flows from that circular aperture ? 
It ſeems to be ſomething} half way between the 
ſplendor of the ſun, and the ſoftneſs of the moon. 
Might not a modern flowery Halian writer compare 
this light to the purity and brightneſs of Agrippa's 
character, attempered as it was, and re by 
his modeſty ? 


Bur if you pleaſe we will ſit down, in that re- 
ceſs on our right, on the wooden bench behind 
thoſe two rich Corinthian columns. We ſhall be 
there more out of the way of the perſons, who 
are continually coming from motives either of cu- 
rioſity or devotion to viſit this church. | 

E 3 Tur 


roof th the weight of 45, ooo, 250 pounds (ſee Abate Ven ati 
vol. N p. 73.) by pope 2 Vill. The pope indeed em- 


ployed part of this metal to a very noble purpoſe, wiz. the 
conſtruction of the preſent moſt magnificent columns and ca- 
nopy over the tomb of St. Peter in tne Vatican. 
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Tux company now took their ſeats on the bench, 
while the eldeſt of the young gentlemen ſtood- 
leaning againſt onz2 of the columns. He pauſed 
for ſome moments in ſilence, and then delivered 
his thoughts in the following manner ; fluently, 
without heſitation, without being once obliged to 
look on his paper of notes, | 


* a 


Tu character of Agrippa, my dear friends, in 
one word, ſeems to be this. Very eminent merit 
attended by very remarkable modeſty. 


Lr us firſt endeavour to conſider his military 
hiſtory. KS | 


AGRIPPA?s eminent merit in this ſphere of 
action is demonſtrated by the ſame proof as that 
of our Britiſb general, the Duke of Marlborough : 
He was always ſucceſsful. 


AGRIP PA was victorious in the Eaſt : he was 
victorious among the moſt warlike nations of the 
Weſt ; in Hungary and Germany, in France, and in 
Spain. 


Bur Agrippa's military glory was not (like that 
of all our modern commanders) confined - to one 
. element. 
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element. If in his campaigns he may in any par- 
ticular point be compared to the Duke of Marl- 
borough, certainly in his naval victories he may be 
put on a parallel with the moſt famous com- 
manders at ſca. None of the Britih or Dutch 
admirals could ever boaſt of trophies more ſplen- 
did than the roſtral crown and ſea-green ftandard 
of Arippa. He ſubdued the marine power of 
Sextus Pompeius; that ſon of Neptune, whoſe fleets 
were moſt formidable in all the weſtern parts of 
the Mediterranean, He- had a great ſhare in the 
victory at Atiinm, over the immenſe combined 
navies of Egypt and the Levant, How eminently 
diſtinguiſhed is Agrippe's figure in 4 picture 
of that ſea fight? 


Ventis, & Diis Agrippa ſecundis 
Arduus agmen agens, cui belli inſigne ſuperbum 


Tempora navali fulgent roſtrata corond. 


Tur word ſuperbum in this paſſage was certain- 
ly intended to convey the idea of grandeur, not 
of pride. For Agrippa's modeſty was as remark- 
able in the military world, as his glory. Though 
in the beginning of Auguſtus's reign, above thirty 
other commanders had ſollicited and obtained the 
honour of a triumph; yet Agrippa, from a prin- 
ciple of modeſty, as well as of prudence, con- 
ſtantly declined it; declined that honour, which 

E 4 to 


* 
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to a Roman eye had always appeared as the higheſt 
and molt deſireable object of a military life. 


PzrMIT me to obſerve, that this modeſty of 
Agrippa has been very abundantly rewarded, For, 
while almoſt all his contemporary generals and 
admirals are comparatively ſunk in oblivion, the 
memory of Agrippa's military glory ſtill remains 
_ flouriſhing. 


Tris ſeems the more remarkable; as the works 
of that great hiſtorian and poet, who particularly 
recorded Agrippa's military hiſtory, and whoſe 
writings, it might be imagined, would have proved 
in the long run the moſt firm ſupports of his fame, 
are both long 80 periſhed : I mean Livy and 
Varius. » 


Orry did I wiſh laſt week, that the part of 
Livy's hiſtory, which related to Agrippa, had been 
preſerved. Often have I heard you, my dear 
friend, (in ſaying this he turned to Crito's pupil 
lament the loſs of Varius's poems: Varius, the 
Roman Homer. 


Scriberis Vario fortis, & hoſtium 
Vifttor, Mzoni carminis alite 
Quam rem cunque ferox navibus, aut equis 
Miles te duce geſſerit. 


Nos, 


Nos, Agrippa, neque hec dicere; nec gravem 
Pelidæ ftomachum cedere neſcii; 
Nec curſus duplices per mare Ulyſſei — 


Ir Varius in any degree really reſembled Homer, 
particularly in the art of drawing characters, his 
military character of Agrippa may juſtly be ima- 
gined to have contained ſeveral particulars very in- 
ſtructive to the young Roman reader. 5 


For, beſides the eminent merit of able com- 
manderſhip, Agrippa poſſeſſed many military ac- 
compliſhments ; ſuitable to the character of a poet's 
hero; and ſuch as a young reader might be ani- 
mated to the hopes of imitating. Virtutis erat 
nobiliſimæ; labore, vigilid, periculo invittus. 


Bur let us now turn our thoughts to another 
ſubject. | 


SITTING, as you are at preſent, under the ſtate- 
ly roof of this venerable fabrick; a fabrick erected 
by Agrippa for a religious purpole, and for above 
theſe laſt thouſand years conſtantly uſed as a 
Chriſtian church; in this place, you, dear fir, will 
juſtly expect (in ſaying this, the young orator 
turned towards Crito) that we ſhould endeavour 
to exerciſe our little eloquence, not ſo much on 
Agrippa's military heroiſms, as on that far better 
topic, his labours in times of peace. 

; AGRIPPA 
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AGRIPPA in his high ſtation muſt have had 
frequent opportunities of being beneficent to ſe- 
veral of the nations which were then ſubject to 
the Roman empire. He is ſaid to have behaved to 
them with great equity and goodneſs — But you 
are going to ſay ſomething ; let me not prevent 
you, 


I REMEMBER reading with great pleaſure in 
Foſephus, replied Crito, ſome particulars of Agrip- 
pa's juſt and true beneficence to the inhabitants of 
Ala Minor; as well as the deſcription of his 
viſit to Jeruſalem F. 


Tux converſation now dwelt for ſome minutes 
on that article of the Jeriſb hiſtory ; it afterwards 
returned to its former topic : the young nobleman 
obſerving, that Agrippa adorned ſeveral parts of 
Europe with works of great public utility, as well 


as ſplendor. 
I rE- 


2 Ur; Tas tvipeoias ux eBpaJorera o Aygmras. — Xpys@- 
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I REMEMBER, ſaid he, while we were in France, 
we were informed that Agrippa was the author of 
the vaſt deſign of thoſe four great roads, which 
from their mutual centre near Lyons were extended 
to the moſt diſtant parts of the Gallic provinces. 
The learned Abbe, who gave us this information, 
added that ſome remains of theſe roads were ſtil} 
viſible near Lyons. You muſt, I think, remember 
that converſation : it happened ſoon after our firſt 
arrival from England at Paris, while we were view- 
ing the church of the Hopital des Invalides. Don't 
you recollect, with what pleaſure the Abbe then 
digreſſed from this work of Agrippa into a pane- 
gyric on the many modern public works in France. 
He deſcribed the long and magnificent, planted 
and paved avenues, which lead from ſeveral quar- 
ters, particularly from Fontainbleau to Paris : he 
recited the catalogue of the ſplendid” ſtructures, 
with which Louis le Grand and Colbert adorned 
the bank of the Seine : he told us, that when we 
ſhould be making the tour. of France, we ſhould 
be eye-witneſles of many long canals joining rivers 
naturally diſtant ; ſome joining diſtant ſeas. 


I very well recolle& that converſation, re- 
plied the eldeſt of the young gentlemen. Our 
hearts ſympathized with the Abbe's public fpirit : 
for (thank God) we have not been educated in the 
darkneſs of that narrow and mean policy, which 
envies and depreciates every noble action that is 

atchieved 
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atchieved by Frenchmen, and grudges every bleſ- 
ſing that is granted by Providence to France. 
There is a policy, which is much. more generous, 
much more brave, much more wiſe; which knows 
how to rejoyce in the virtues and proſperities of its 
neighbour nation; though (as in duty. bound) it 
directs its Jabouts chiefly to the advantage of its 
own people. 


Tux good Abbe, I remember, liftened with 
pleaſure to the account we gave him of the im- 
provements which were making in England, ſuch 
as our new bridges, new roads, and other works 
of peace. I with we had been able to communi- 
cate to him that great plan of inland navigation, 
which (I hear from Staffordſhire) is now pre- 
paring to be laid before the Houſe of Commons : 
the plan for the junction of the Severn, Trent, and 


Merſey. 


Bid harbours open, public ways extend, 

Bid temples, worthier of the God aſcend ; 
Back to his bounds the ſubject ſea command, 
And roll obedient rivers thro the land: 
Theſe honours PEACE to happy Britain brings, 
Theſe are Imperial works, and worthy Kings. 


IT REMEMBER, ſaid Crito, the ſimilar generous 
ſentiments which flowed from your lips and heart, 
while 


Chix. A8 RITA 4 


while viewing the ruins at Dunkirk. As an Engliſb- 
man you was glad that the trade of London was 
ſecured by the diſmantling of Dunkirk, but yet 
you expreſſed much concern that a work of ſuch 
magnificence, and of ſuch utility to the commerce 
of France and Flanders ſhould be brought to de- 
ſolation. You caſt a look of compaſſion on its 
long canal then almoſt choked with ſand; and on 
its moles, over which the ſea at a high tide was 
then waſhing. You did not rejoyce at the demo- 
lition even of its forts; ſome of which were then 
in ruins, ſome laid level with the ſands, others 
were buried in the waves. You wiſhed, that the 
ſecurity of your country could have been effected 
by other means. But let us not deviate too much 
from the ſubject of our Roman ſtudies, | 


Ir Agrippa, continued the eldeſt of the young 
gentlemen, was beneficent to France, he was (as 
muſt be naturally imagined) much more ſo to 
Italy. 


OF this we ſhall perhaps ſee one ſpecimen in our 
Journey to Naples; I mean that great artificial 
ſea- port near Miſenum; which, though made in 
time of war, and deſigned as a ſtation for the Ha- 
lian fleet in oppoſition to the invaſions of Sextus 
Pompeius *, yet certainly proved very — 

8 


* See Frenſbem. book 128. c. 29, 30. and alſo Suetonius, 
A. V. C. 717. — Miſenum ſeems to have been the Plymouth, as 
Antium was the Port/mouth, and Oftia the Nore of antient Rome. 
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trade and navigation in the following years of 
peace. 


AGRIPPA's deſigns were alſo very beneficial 
in diſperſing the peſtilential vapours, which in- 
fected the country round the lake Averno. But of 
his labours between the Averno and Lucrine, I am 
afraid, we ſhall find but few traces remaining; as 
the face of that ſhore is ſaid to be very conſiderably 
changed by the inundations of the ſea, and the 
eruptions of ſubterranean fires, 

Bur whatever were the public labours of Agrip- 
pa in other parts of Tracy, Rome ſeems to have 
been the place, the improvement and embelliſh- 
ment of which he had moſt at heart. 


Ir is needleſs for me to ſpeak on that topic. 
This morning, this afternoon, this inſtant, your 
eyes are witneſſes of the magnificence with which 
he adorned the capital of his country, 


LonG aqueducts, and numerous fountains z 
public baths, and public gardens ; vaſt porticoes 
for the comitia or aſſemblies of the people; ſtate- 
ly temples, particularly bis Pantheon, were Agrip- 
pa's works: works far ſurpaſſing thoſe of any other 
private Roman, and perhaps not equalled by thoſe 
of any emperor. 


O wy 
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O my dear friends, when we ſhall be at Athens 
viewing the grand portico of the temple of Mi- 
nerva in the Acropolis, and talking of the times 
of Pericles, ſhall we not then recollect Agrippa and 
his Pantheon ? Agrippa was the Roman Pericles in 
relation to the grandeur of his public ſtructures : 
in other reſpects his character was far ſuperior. 


Taz young nobleman now roſe from his ſeat ; 
and after ſome pauſe, How much more honourable 
to Agrippa, ſaid he, was ſuch magnificence, thus 
diſplayed in works of public utility, than if he had 
confined his vaſt expences to the adorning merely 
his own palace or villa ? 


Ir I am not miſtaken, Agrippa once propoſed, 
that the chef d'ceuvres of ſculpture and painting 


then in Rome ſhould not be ſuffered to remain any 
longer in private hands, but (ſatisfaction being 
made to the owners) ſhould all be removed to ſome 
of the public buildings in this city. Agrippa ſet 
the example of this, as well as propoſed the de- 
ſign *, | 


Trz defign, ſaid Crito's pupil, ſeems to have 
been originally a thought of Socrates; as what 
would be a great means of repreſſing private luxury 
and pride; as well as of encouraging the fine arts, 

and 


* Extat oratio Agrippa de hic re magnifica & maximo civium 
digna, Prixx. | 


68 
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and of encreaſing the public magnificence. If I 
remember right, it is in the third book of the Me- 
morabilia.— But we interrupt our friend. 


Wuar I have further to ſay on this ſubject, re- 


plied the eldeſt of the young gentlemen, relates to 
a circumſtance, which, I am ſure, will give you 
peculiar pleaſure, | 


Tars public ſpirit of Agrippa was attended with 


the ſame modeſty, that accompanied his military 


merit. As your tutor obſerved this morning, 
Aerippa in all his ſtructures conſtantly endeavoured 
to hide himſelf under the names of his friends and 
benefactors, and to turn on them all the commen- 
dation and praiſe. 


Bur this modeſtly alſo has happily failed of its 
intended effect. Agrippa's name is and will for 
ever be moſt renowned for theſe works of good- 


neſs. Some of his works themſelves ſeem to have 


met with peculiar favour and mercy from the rough 
hand of time. You obſerved this morning, that 
great part of this city was ſtill ſupplied by his 
aqueduct. Is it not alſo ſomething remarkable; 
that this his Pantheon (on the portico he was by 
Auguſtus unwillingly obliged to inſcribe his name) 


ſhould ſtill ſubſiſt, far more entire and perfect, 
than any other of all the pompous fabrics, with 


which this ſtately city was ever filled? 
Bur 


11 0 oO. 
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Bur if you pleaſe, we will now ſtep into the 
portico : you ſeem tired of /ting in this receſs : 
we can walk about the portico with more liberty, 
than we can in the church. 


3 
Upg the portico of the Pantheon are to this 
day remaining two great niches: in one of which 


ſtood antiently the coloſſal ſtatue of Auguſtus, in 
the other that of Agrippa. 


Ir you pleaſe (continued the eldeſt of the young 
gentleman, leading his friends to the niche on the 
left hand) we may here not improperly conſider 
ſome parts of Agrippa's conduct: I mean, his con- 
duct in regard to Auguſtus. 


As Auguſtus lived in the mixed character of a 
Roman citizen and of a Roman emperor, ſo the be- 
haviour of Agrippa to him was proportionally com- 


peſed of the offices both of a friend, and of a 


miniſter, 


Ir we conſider Agrippa in the firſt of theſe points 
of view, we ſhall find his conduct to be (accord- 
ing to Dion Caſſius's deſcription) one of the moſt 
perfect patterns of affectionate friendſhip. 


PrRMIir me to make a diſtinction here. I : 
commend not Agrippa's friendſhip to OFavius, but 
Vor. II. F ta 
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to Auguſtus. It was no praile to be the friend of 
the bloody triumvir : but it is a great honour to 


have been fo to the wiſe and mild emperor. 


CaPABLE as Agrippa was to have filled the prin= 
cipal place, he modeſtly and wiſely choſe the ſe- 
cond. In that rank he continued to cultivate the 
favour of Auguſtus, without meanneſs, without 
envy. Indeed their conſtant friendſhip confers on 
each of them equal honour. For it was without 
diſtruſt or ſuſpicion that Auguſtus exalted Agrippa 
to the chief honours of the ſtate : it was with 


proper generoſity that Auguſtus rewarded his merit; 


making him his collegue in the government, and 
his intended ſucceſſor in the empire : it was with 
laſting gratitude ( gratitude, how noble. a virtue 


in princes! ) that on the death of Agrippa Auguſtus 


ſpoke himſelf the funeral panegyric, and placed 
the urn in his own ſepulchre ; and continued ever 


afterwards highly to honour his memory. 


Ir we conſider Agrippa in the other point of 
view, we ſhall find his behaviour that of a moſt 
wiſe and virtuous miniſter of tate. 


AGRIPPA aided his ſovereign - with the beſt 
counſels : and attributed to him (not to himſelf ) 
all the honour ariſing from them. 4 


AGRIPPA was not leſs beloved by the people 
HE 


than by the prince. 
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means; without oſtentation, without any ambi- 
tious deſign. 


HE ſought it with no other intention than that 
of ſtrengthening and eftabliſhing by it the autho- 
rity of his prince. 


On the other hand, he never made any other 
uſe of his favour with his ſovereign, than that of 
employing it as an inſtrument for procuring the 
greateſt benefit and moſt real happineſs to the 


people. 


O my dear friends, with what philantropic and 
patriotic ardour ought we to join our wiſhes, that 
Great Britain may in the preſent and in future 
centuries be often under the guidance of ſuch a 
prime miniſter, the ſupport of the throne, the 


bleſſing of the nation? 


You were juſt now ſpeaking of France; (con- 
tinued the young politician, addreſſing himſelf to 
his noble companion) I have been thinking, whe- 
ther or no the illuſtrious pair, whoſe ſtatues once 
adorned theſe niches, might not be compared, in 
ſome reſpects, to that honeſt prime miniſter, the 
Duke of Sully, and his friend, fellow-ſoldier, and 
ſovereign Henry the Great; in other reſpects, to 
Cardinal Amboiſe, and that father of his people 

F 2 Louis 
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Louis the Twelfth. You may remember what 
Mezerai ſays of the Cardinal: Ce miniſtre fut juſte- 
ment aims de la France & de ſon maitre, parce qu'il 
les aimoit tous les deux tgalement. 


I wisn, faid Crito, that at your leiſure you 
would inform me of ſome of the particulars in the 
life of Cardinal Amboiſe. I remember, when I was 
in Normandy, I went to ſee his grand mauſolæum 
in his cathedral at Rouen; but I am very little ac- 
quainted with his character. In general I know 
it is highly and I ſuppoſe juſtly celebrated : yet, if 
I am not miſtaken, there is reaſon to wiſh, that 
he had been leſs concerned with the negotiations 
of 7taly, and more with the religious buſineſs of his 
dioceſs. Theſe were the ſentiments which paſſed 
through my mind, while I ſtood leaning on the 
rails of that altar, which adjoins to his mauſo- 


læum. 


Bur let me not at preſent draw off the thoughts 
of the company from your noble and juſt panegy- 
ric on Agrippa. 


I am deeply convinced, replied the worthy youth, 
that my abilities are very inadequate to the taſk. 
It is perhaps a very ridiculous vanity in me, at the 
age of one or two and twenty, to be talking of 
Aegrippa*s miniſterial merit. I ſhall have reaſon to 
be happy, if I ſhall be able to think properly on 
the 
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the ſubject twenty years hence. But I am ſure I 
ought to thank you for your condeſcenſion : you 
have been patiently liſtening to me, though what 
J have had to ſay deferves to be conſidered in no 
better light, than that of a ſchool-boy's decla- 


mation. 


Orrrx did I wiſh laſt week for the abilities of 
ſome of my father's parliamentary friends, while 
I was reading and endeavouring to underſtand the 
long train of argument diſcuſſed by Agrippa and 
Mecenas in that important debate in the Roman 
cabinet-council, which was to determine whether 
Auguſtus ſhould retain or reſign the imperial 
power, 


In this debate Agrippa, you know, according 
to his uſual magnanimity and ardeat ſenſibility of 
that glory, which is acquired by great and heroic 
actions, ſtrongly ſupported the propoſal which 
ſeemed the moſt generous. He adviſed Auguſtus 
gradually and prudently to reſign the ſupreme autho- 
rity into the hands of its antient owners, the ſenate 
and people of Rome. He enforced this advice 
(which was directly againſt his own private intereſt) 
with all the ſpirit of a Roman, zealous for the name 
of liberty; and with all the ſincerity of a true 
friend, anxious for the ſafety, proſperity, and hap- 
pineſs of Auguſtus. 
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MA CE NAS, on the other hand, elegantly and 
eloquently laid open the true condition of the Ro- 
man ſtate. It had long ſince loſt, ſaid he, and 
was now become incapable to enjoy, the real bleſ- 
ſings of liberty. Its provinces groaned under va- 
rious ſucceſſive oppreſſors: its capital was filled 
with ſedition and corruption, confuſion and anar- 


chy. All the parts of its great and populous em- 
pire were ravaged with bloody and endleſs civil 


wars. The ſhip of the ſtate, crowded with a mu- 
tinous and wicked crew, but without a rudder, 
without ballaſt, was toſſed on a boiſterous ſea by 
perpetual ſtorms ; ſtorms, from the rage and wild 
fury of which a ſettled and moderate monarchy 
alone could open to her a ſecure refuge, and a 
quiet ſmooth haven. | 


In the name of his country, in the name of 
mankind, Mecenas then conjured Auguſtus to re- 
tain the ſovereignty ; to retain it from the.prin- 
ciple, not of ambition, but of public ſpirit : to 
ſupport what was now become the real intereſt of 
Rome by his wiſe and mild government: and 
to protect from the return of the moſt dreadful ca- 
lamities that large part of the human race, which 
was ſubject to her dominion, 


O my dear countrymen, as an Engliſhman 1 
hope that I ſhall always continue to abominate the 
idea of the extinction of national liberty; yet, let 

me 
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me own, that if I had lived under Auguſtus's reign, 
I ſhould have been thankful that the times of anar- 


chy were Rs 
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To the truth and force of theſe arguments 
Azrippa ſubmitted. He then, immediately on the 
determination of this grand debate, began to con- 
trive how he might, by the moſt indefatigable ap- 
plication, render the preſent form of government 
as beneficial to the public as poſſible. 


Bur let me not trouble you with a repetition 
of Agrippa's good actions. Let me rather haſten 
to cloſe this declamation. In what manner can I 
better conclude it, than with the words of Dion 


Caſſius ? 
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Tur converſation now turned to other topics. — 
The portico of the Pantheon is ſupported by ſix- 
teen columns, which are four feet and an half in 
diameter, and nine and thirty feet in height, with- 
out meaſuring either the capital or the baſe. 


THE young nobleman obſerved to the company, 
that each of theſe lofty pillars is formed out of one 
Jingle block of Egyptian granite. 


ALL architects agree, ſaid he, that this portico 
was not built at the ſame time with the temple : 
but added to it afterwards. Perhaps the temple. 
might be built by Agrippa before the battle of 
Adlium; and the portico added ſoon after the con- 
queſt of Egypt. Perhaps theſe. ſtately columns 
were they brought from Alexandria: their mate- 
rials certainly are Egyptian. They were probably 
worked by ſome Greek artiſts reſident in that 
country. 


In relation indeed to many of the embelliſh- 
ments, which Laly received under the reign of 
Auguſtus, and the miniſtry of Agrippa, it may be 
thought (perhaps with reaſon) that they were in 
great meaſure owing to the circumſtance of Egypt's 
being at that time united to the Roman empire. 


HIS TOR informs us, that when Auguſtus 
landed at Alexandria, he was ſtruck with the re- 
markable 


le 
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markable beauty and ſplendor of that city; and 


expreſſed great veneration for its founder. Pro- 


bably he then conceived the noble deſign of em- 
belliſhing Reme in ſomewhat of the ſame manner ; 
that is, of making Rome in ſome reſpects a ſecond 
Alexandria. 


Ir is obſervable in regard to Agrippa, that this 
portico is ſupported by pillars not unworthy to 
have made part of the moſt pompous colonnades 
in the palace of Cleopatra. It 1s remarkable alſo, 
that his great ſubterranean reſervoir of water at 
Miſeno (which to this day, it is ſaid, ſubſiſts en- 
tire, and is called the Piſcina mirabilis) is exactly 
of the ſame kind, with thoſe which, according to 
modern travellers, are ſtill remaining at Alex- 
andria. | 


I am very much of your opinion, replied the eldeſt 
of the young gentlemen. - But the antient ſovereigns 
of Memphis and Thebes, as well as the founder and 


other more modern princes of Alexandria, were 


authors of ſeveral works of national utility and ſtu- 
pendous magnificence ; which ſeem to have drawn 
the attention and excited the admiration of Au- 


guſtus. 


Write Auguſtus was in Egypt, he began to 
employ his ſoldiers in cleanſing and repairing the 
antient, and in cutting new canals. Moſt of the 


antient 
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antient canals were the works of the kings o Thebes 
and Memphis . : 


AUGUSTUS, on his return to Zaly, imitated, 
as you obſerve, in this country the grandeur of 
Egypt. But it was the grandeur not of the Pfolo- 
mies only, but alſo of Menues and Ofymanduas. 
Witneſs his mauſolæum, his Palatine library, his 
winples, and other public ſtructures. 


AUGUSTUS adorned Rome with the obeliſks, 
thoſe moſt noble ſpecimens of the primeval wealth 
and arts of Egypt. | 


SEVERAL of the Roman emperors followed Au- 

guſtus's example. They imported ſo many obeliſks, 
ſo many granite columns and ſtatues, as almoſt to 
turn Rome into an Egyptian city. 


On Wedne/day morning I paſſed ſome hours in 
turning over Pocock's and Norden's deſcription of 
Egypt. I afterwards walked to the Villa Negroni, 
and ſat down on that hillock, which is adorned with 
the coloſſal ſtatue of Rome in the character of Mi- 
nerva. Several aged cypreſſes encircle that mount. 
I fat down, and viewed from between the cypreſſes 
the ſolemn proſpect of the deſolation of the Viminal 
and Eſquiline hills. At a diſtance on my left I 
ſaw a great obeliſk riſing among the vineyards, 
near the Lateran cathedral, By the gate of the 
Negroni 


ny ͤ we * 


oe 
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Negroni garden I ſaw another Egyptian obeliſk, 
which once ſtood by the mauſoleum of Auguſtus, 
but is now placed before the northern front of 
Santa Maria Maggiore. Theſe objects inclined me 


then to imagine myſelf in the neighbourhood of 


the ruined cities in Thebazs ; "_ Tentyra, or 
Hene. 


Bor if a proſpect of part of Nass even at this 
time, bears ſomewhat of an Egyptian air; how 
much greater muſt the ſimilitude have been in 
thoſe ages, when every ſtreet in Rome contained 
ſomething that was Egyptian ? 


Trar is, replied the young nobleman, ſtill in 
ſome degree the caſe. The only difference ſeems 
to be this: Under the Roman emperors thoſe 
Egyptian monuments, which adorned the ſtreets of 
Rome, were as entire, as when they ſtood on the 
banks of the Nile, but at preſenc many of them 
are broken or buried. 


Wuar numbers of Egyptian antiquities have 
been found under the Dominican convent, behind 
this Pantheon ? In the piazza before it you ſee a 
ſmall Eg yptian obeliſk, fronting this portico. But 
let us not attend to little objects: there are at pre- 
ſent in this Campo Marzo three great obeliſks, which 
Auguſtus brought from that country. One of them 
is buried near the church of St. Recch ; the ſecond 

lies 
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lies above ground near the church of St. Lorenzo: 
the third is erected at the Porta del Popolo. 


I au very glad, faid Crits's pupil, that the 


converſation has turned on this topic. I wiſh you 
would permit your coach (which is waiting for 


you in this piazza) to carry us now to the obeliſk 
at the Porta del Popolo. I have a particular reaſon 
for deſiring this favour... 


Tux young nobleman, and the reſt of the com- 


pany, readily agreed to this propoſal. 


In the way from the Pantheon to the Porta del 
Popolo the converſation turned on their intended 
travels to the Levant, They were talking of vi- 
ſiting Alexandria, Grand Cairo, and Luxor; when 


the coach entering the piazza del Popolo, their at- 


tention was recalled to the magnificence of Rome. 
Y | 


1 


FF - *F * 


THERE is not perhaps any city in the world, 
the entrance of which is deſigned with more magni- 
ficence, than that of Rome by the Porta del Popolo. 


The gate is of the architecture of Michael Angelo 


and Vignola: it leads into a piazza, where the 
two famous #win-churches appear in front: between 
and on each fide of theſe churches are three ſtraight 


and level ſtreets, The ſtreet on the right leads to 
the 


1 


1 


lel 
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the Ripetta of the Tiber: that in the middle is 
above a mile in length, runs through the midft of 
the Campus Martius, and is terminated by the 
buildings on the Capitoline hill : the ſtreet on the 
left leads to the grand ſtair-caſe in the piazza di 
Spagna, and was intended by Sixtus Quintus to have 
been joined to his long Strada Felice, and thus con- 
tinued quite to the Ampbitbeatrum Caſtrenſe, form- 
ing one continued ſtraight ſtreet of more than two 
Engliſb miles and an half in length. 


Ix the midſt of the Piazza del Popolo riſes an 
Egyptian obeliſk : in the view of which all theſe 
three ſtreets nobly terminate. | 


Tux ſhaft of this obeliſk was originally one ſolid 
maſs of granite. It is eighty-two feet in height: 
its ſides are richly covered with hieroglyphics. 


ITs granite baſis is between twenty and thirty 
feet high. The inſcription engraven on it, is 
to this effect: Inperator Auguſtus Ceſar, Agypto 
in poteſtatem populi Romani redatida, Soli donum 
dedit. 


Trax company ſtept out of the coach, and walked 
up to the obeliſk. — While they were ſtanding by 
the fountain, which flows from its baſis, Crito's 
pupil preſented a ſheet of paper to his tutor. I 

have, 
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have, ſaid he, been lately compiling an exerciſe to 


be ſubmitted to your correction. It is drawn up 
in the manner of a viſion : I hope you will excuſe 
my folly in the attempt. 


CRITO received the paper with thanks ; caſt 
his eye with pleaſure over ſome part of its contents, 
and then returned it to his pupil; defiring him to 
read it to the company. 


=. 


Sou few nights ago, ſaid his worthy pupil, I 
dreamt that I was with three of my friends ; from 
whom indeed the thoughts of my heart are hardly 
ever, whether ſteeping or waking, divided : I 
dreamt, that we were ſtanding together in this very 
place. On a ſudden, we ſaw a female figure be- 
fore us; a figure, ſuch as we have often obſerved 
in antient ſculptures or paintings, repreſenting the 
Dea Roma. She was ſitting by this fountain. 


She appeared; but not, as in the times of Virgil 
and Auguſtus, enthroned like the tower-crowned' 
pen weed 


Qualis Berecynthia mater, 


 Leta Deum partu, centum complexa nepotes, 
Omnes cælicolas, omnes ſupera alta tenentes : 


She 
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She appeared, as in the Gothic ages; proſtrate on 
the ground; deſpoiled of all her ornaments; and 
weeping over her dying children, her ſciences and 
arts. 


IN vain was ſhe endeavouring, like the Medicean 
Niobe, to ſave from the deſtroyers ſome one of theſe 
her numerous and beauteous offspring : ſome one 
of theſe, ſhe ſaid, may be ſtill ſome conſolation to 
me in the ruin of all my wealth and power. 
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We ſtood for ſome time lamenting over her: 
when we heard behind us the ſound of the ſtring 
of an harp. I thought at firſt that it had been the 
harp of Spencer ; but on turning round, we per- 
ceived to our great ſurprize, that the ſound pro- 
ceeded from within the ſhaft of the obeliſk ; the 
top of which ſeemed juſt at. that time to be illu- 
mined and gilded by the riſing fun. This ſound 
was ſucceeded by a voice which ſeemed alſo to 
proceed from within the ſame obeliſk, but which 

was 


„ See the Hecuba of Euripides. 


+ Vide Spencer's Poem on the Ruins of Rome, and of 
Time, h 
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was far more clear and diſtin, than what ever. was 


faid to iſſue from the ſtatue of Memnon . 


«© LAMENT not, it ſaid, the fall of Rome, that 
« proud but now humbled city: lament not her, 
= though once the patroneſs of learning. Even 
« Thebes is fallen, that far more glorious city, the 
<« ſeat of the great Hermes, and original ſource of 
« all ſcience to mankind. 


„Bur bewail not the fall either of Thebes or 
« Rome. Lift up your eyes to the view of the 
ce hiſtory of the whole world in general: and then 
<« fall proſtrate before Hin, whoſe awful name 
e was in our language concealed under that of the 
* divine and immortal Os ix is. Thankfully adore 
His Providence; by which fcience has not been 
« always partially confined to one or two coun- 


cr tries, but has in various ages been appointed to 


e yiſit and bleſs various regions: and thus per- 
<*& haps, before the conſummation of all things, will 
& have viſited and illumined in its turn every 
** country on the face of the earth: even as, that 
«© moſt glorious emblem of knowledge, the Sun 

| : : cc (to 


The ſtatue of Memnon, which is ſtill remaining near Thebes, 
is fabulouſly ſaid to have ſpoken every morning, as ſoon as 
the rays of the riſing ſun ſtruck on its head. Strabo, who pre- 
tends that he heard it, ſays, the ſound was like that of the 


| firing of an harp. 
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(to whom, and to philoſophic literature, this 
obeliſk, of which 1 am the Genius, ſtands con- 
ſecrated) has before the completion of its annual 
courſe diſtributed an equal quantity of light to 
the nations of every climate, from * equator 


to both the poles. 


4 O THAT it was permitted for me to re- 
move the vail that covers the face of the great 
14s, or to explain to you ſome fragments of the 
wiſdom of Egypt 


« Bur |, it is true, am the inferior and junior 
of all the Genii, which preſide over the great 
obeliſks at Rowe. Much more properly might 
I refer you for ſuch inſtruction to the Genius of 
the Lateran (or Rameſſean) obeliſk, which is 
cozval with the fall of Troy : or to the elder . 
Genius of the Vatican, the work of the ſon of 
Seſoſtris : or rather to that obeliſk which is by 
far the moſt noble and antient of us all, I mean 
my fellow-traveller, and now near neighbour 
in this Campus Martius, the obeliſk of the great 
Seſoftris himſelf, 


« As for my own age, I cannot pretend to any 


« great antiquity, being ſcarce more than twenty- 


«c 


four hundred years old; which is equal to between 


« ſeventy and eighty of your tranſitory generations. 


Vor. II. G Let 
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« Yet ſhort as my experience has been, my hiſtory 
may be inſtructive, at leaſt to you, O ye.chil- 
« dren of yeſterday |! 


I was born in the dregs of time, in the laſt 
„age of the long Agyptian hiſtory, If my me- 
* mory does not fail me, it was in the reign of 
„ Pſammiticus or Amaſis, (about coæval with ſome 
„of the firſt kings of Rome) that I came out of 
«© our common mother's womb, the antient ca- 
<E vern of the granite rock of Hene. 


I was formed into my preſent ſhape by the 
« directions of the inhabitants of the neighbouring 
« ſacred iſland ; the iſland of Philæ, famous for 
<< the ſepulchral temple of the great V. As ſoon 


as my ſides were adorned with theſe ſacred cha- 


„ raters, (which ſtill remain ſo freſh) I was float- 
« ed down the Nile from the cataracts to thoſe 
c level meadows of Heliopolis, which are at pre- 


c ſent the ſuburbs of Grand Cairo. At Heliopolis 


c ſtood no more than ſix or ſeven centuries, 
<« being removed from thence to Rome, where 
] have been now ſcarce eighteen hundred years. 


«© Havins been originally conſecrated to phi- 
<< loſophic literature, it has been my chief plea- 
<« ſure to contemplate the variations, the riſe and 
« decline of ſcience in the various places and va- 
e rious ages of my life, 


In 
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« In my firſt voyage from Syene to Heliopolis, 
I remember, that, in paſſing by Thebes and 


« Memphis, I heard much complaint of the de- 
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cline of the wiſdom and virtue of Egypt, and 
many (ſoon too fatally verified) prognoſtications 
of the ſpeedy fall of that great ſtate; that ſtate, 
which in the glory of the antiquity of its hiſ- 
tory, in the glory of its univerſal reputation 
for wiſdom and learning, and particularly for 
(that its peculiar honour) the invention of all 
arts and ſciences, was far ſuperior to any other 
country which the ſun ever ſaw. 


Xaupe, Xæipe, Aryurlo- n pr pe ®, | 


« ON my arrival at Heliopolis I was viſited and 
attentively viewed by the learned men of ſe- 


veral foreign regions, who were then travelling 


in #gypt. 


&« Tos travellers who were come from the 
Euphrates, and were natives of the Eaſt, ſpoke 
(as the Egyptians) of the decline of literature 
in their countries. Whereas other ſtrangers 
from the North and Weſt (three particularly, 
whoſe names I remember were Thales, Solon, 
and Pythagoras) joyfully expreſſed their hopes 
that ſcience was ariſing in, Greece and its colo- 

9 | * nies, 


* Vide Epitaphium Iſidis apud Diodorum Siculum, 
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« nies. It was at that time, indeed, that the 
„ Jonians began to have acceſs into Egypt; and 
from thence derived their philoſophy, aſtrono- 
” my, and amy pee | 


_ 7. HE ſame Apen I heard in ſucceeding 
** apes ſtill more and more confirmed, by the con- 


« yerſation of ſeveral Grecians; who, during the 


«© Perſian government, viſited the banks of the 
Nile; particularly Herodotus and Hippocrates, 
* Eudoxus and Plato. How often did that laſt 
« great man walk round my baſis, meaſure my 
<« ſeveral proportions, and diligently ſtudy all the 
e philoſophic- inſcriptions on my ſides ? 


« THE viſits of theſe illuſtrious Greciaus were 


*« my greateſt comfort during the firſt three cen- 
« turies of my life: moſt part of which time was 
<« paſt under the Perfan government. How fre- 
e quently did I then wiſh for ſome Athenian 
e Exiroirop@*, or ſome vaſter veſſel, (/uch as were 
« afterwards ſeen in Egypt, under the reigns of 
c the Grecian kings) to remove me to their coun- 
try, then the moſt glorious ſeat of ſcience; and 
e to place me in the grove of Academus, or be- 
<« fore the temple of the goddeſs of Wiſdom in 


tc the Acropolis; or in ſome other ſacred or philo- 


« ſophical part of that famous city of the Zyg yp- 
* tian Cecrops ? 


« Unrx- 


— 
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„ UNEXPECTEDLY a great revolution happen- 
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* ed in learning as well as in empire. Egypt 


was delivered from its Perſian tyrants, the ſuc- 
ceſſors of the curſed Cambyſes ; and Greece was 
torn in pieces by the ſucceſſors of Alexander the 
Great. All its arts and ſciences fled. then for 
refuge, as its gods did Aegan during the wars 
of en ene 4 d 
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their protectreſs; and the Ptolomies; in patro- 
nizing learning, began to rival the glories of 
our antient Thehaic and 2 ieee 


= Wi rn what 8 did I then eddy 
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ſee on the banks of the Vile, Aratus, Theocritus, 
and Callimachus ; and thoſe far more exalted 
characters, Conon, Euclid, and Archimedes 2 But 
above all, Demetrius Phalereus, the: real author 
of the muſeum and library of Alexandria, 
which honoured Egypt almoſt as much as chat 
of O/ymanduas. Happy Alexandria, if thy prin- 
ces had added virtue to their love of ſcience, 
and conſequently ſtability to the happineſs of 
themſelves and of their people 


3 


Wu ſhould I relate what I ſaw during the 


next five hundred years? Carried away captive 


G 3 * from 
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c from my native country, I had at leaſt the ſatis- 
e faction of entering Rome in the Auguſtun age, 
<< when all ſciences were here moſt flouriſhing. 


„ Bor I ſoon found, that human greatneſs is 
% equally ſnort and tranſitory in all parts of the 
c earth: in ſome very few ages, knowledge and 
„ power declined and expired here alſo. 


Bur why ſhould I repeat, what is the ſubject 
e of much melancholy meditation to all travellers, 
< who view here the mingled ruins of the arts of 
Egypt, Greece, and Rome; and ſometimes drop 
<« a tear on the broken coloſſal ſtatues of the Tiber 
% and Mie, which (not without reaſon) are join- 
« ed Emer; both on the Vatican and _ 
ine hills? 


* Tur Abr, which laid waſte the Roman 
“ empire, came firſt from the north. I remem- 
«© ber the dreadful thunderings and blackneſs, with 
«© which they approached this country, threaten- 
« ing its deſolation. The land before them was 
«« then beautiful, beautiful as the land of Egypt: 
behind them an howling wilderneſs. 


„ Soon the tempeſt became general. Alaric 
« burſt from the north. Not forty years after- 
« wards came Genſeric (the revenger of old Car- 
« thage) from the ſouth. In the following cen- 
*© tury 
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te tury Totilas made a n een — the 


cc north. 


„ How different were thoſe I of = * 
<« of darkneſs, from the calm and benign ſeaſons 
% which ſhone upon this city in the Aue 


66 2 


<* In thoſe repeated hurricanes or typhoons, all 
the Egyptian obeliſks at Rome (except the for- 
<« tunate Vatican) bowed our venerable heads to 
<« the duſt: like a grove of tall Thebaic palms, 
e torn up by whirlwinds driving from the deſerts 
e of Lybia or Aithiopta. 


„ Wr lay buried, and with us all the arts and 
e ſciences of the weſt for near a thouſand years.” 


Some confuſion now roſe in my ideas, accord- 
ing to the uſual incoherency of dreams. The 
figure of the Dea Roma was vaniſhed from our 
ſight : the Genius of the obeliſk ſeemed however 
ſtill to be continuing his hiſtory, wh 


% DurinG the long thouſand years of my in- 
ce terment, the chief remains of the learning of 
* Europe were preſerved in its native ſpot, the do- 
* minions of Greece. It was alſo ſome conſola- 
tion to me in my grave to be informed (the 
race of the Geni7 communicate and receive in- 

G4 formation 
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40 


6c 


formatien by many methods inexplicable to hu- 
man ears) that the learning of Ala and Afric 
was under the Arabian Calipbs, then reviving in 
their native ſeats, the banks of the Euphrates, 


and of my beloved Nile. 


Ld 
Bur the violence of the Turkiſh arms drove 


them all again weſtward, 


(C8 On the revival of arts and ſciences in the 


weſt, many of the Egyptian obeliſks at Rome 
(as if we were become the Taliſmans of ſcience 


« for Italy) aroſe from * duſt. 


«© Wx were a by Sixtus Quintus. At 
that time I thought the Auguſtan age was in 


ſome meaſure returned hither. I ſaw that pope 


imitate Agrippa in the uſeful work of his foun- 
tains and aqueducts, and in the noble ſtructure 
of the dome of St. Peter's, built nearly with 


the ſame dimenſions as thoſe of the Pantheon : 


I ſaw him imitate Auguſtus, in adorning this 
city by various embelliſnments, and in forming 
that great repoſitory of literature at the Vatican, 
which is almoſt as famous in modern times, 
as the Palatine or Alexandrian were in former 
ages, 


Bur now again I begin to hear of the de- 
cline of ſcience in Italy. Science is ſaid to be 
« far 
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„ far more flouriſhing on the other ſide of the 
« Alps, in ſome of your weſtern regions of Europe: 
« it is ſaid to be likely to travel till further 
e weſtward ; to thoſe diſtant countries beyond the 
Atlantic ocean, which I ſuppoſe are the ſame 
0 with the famous great iſlands, about which I 
«© remember to have heard the prieſts of Sais diſ- 
6e n with Plate. 
K 

* Dinan by ſome future generation 1 ſhall 
© be removed from my preſent baſis; and em- 
„ barked on a voyage to the ſhores of that weſtern 
* world, to adorn the ſtreets of ſame ſtately city, 
* the foundations of which are-not pot-laid, ir- 


* Sou of the deſcendants of your great grand- 
* children may perhaps ſee me there. But your 
eyes, O ye preſent youthful generation, will 
* ſoon be cloſed: your bones, with the coffins 
** which ſhall contain them, will be ſoon reduced 
* to duſt : O how ſhort do the days of man ap- 
e pear to me? The time of your exiſtence i is as 
* nothing. — | 


«ac 


Tur Genius of the obeliſæ now proceeded to 
ſome further reflections on the brevity of human 
life. But I am not able properly to repeat 


them to the company. From my lips they will 
ſound merely like common-place reflections: as 


ſpoken 
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ſpoken by the obeliſk, you may imagine they had 
ere more powerful effect. ; 


'CRIT O's pupil now rolled up his paper; and 
to prevent any compliments from his friends, (who 
he knew would be partial in his f nen 
to ſtep into the coach — | 


Tux young nobleman told 1 coachran to 
W e bugs St. . 


| In POEM to that part of FRO Martius, 
the eldeſt of the young gentlemen converſed much 
with his noble friend on the ſucceſſive riſe and fall 
of many ſeats of ſcience, Thebes, Memphis, Alex- 
andria, Babylon, Athens, and Rome : not without 
beſtowing on his own country the fond patriotic 
wiſh, Eſto perpetua! Words worthy to be the 
dying * of a better perſon. 


Hz was repeating thoſe two words with empha- 
tic warmth, when the coach ſtopt. Crito then led 
the company into a little back court, in which 
they ſaw that obeliſk, to which, as to an eternal 
monument, the great Seſoſtris in ſome meaſure in- 
truſted the preſervation of the hiſtory of his glory; 
inſcribing on it the extent of his empire, and the 
number of his tributary nations. They ſaw it 
coverturned; broken in ſeveral fragments; half 

covered wich human dung; and proportionally in 
as 


1 7 
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as low a ſtate of ruin and humiliation-as the glory 
of its founder was ever exalted: that proud and 
inſolent man, who ſo arrogantly ftiled himſelf, king 
of kings, and lord of lords. * 


Two of its ſides are entirely maimed and obli- 
terated by fire: injuries repeatedly received in the 
times of Camby/es, Totilas, and Robert of Norman. 
dy. On the other two ſides and on its top are ſe- 
veral inſcriptions and figures, which may juſtly be 
thought the moſt antient ſculptures extant in the 
whole world“. They are of ſuch excellent work- 
manſhip as plainly to demonſtrate that the Greet 
and Roman art of ſculpture was founded on the 
primeval arts of Egypt. Theſe figures and in- 
ſcriptions have been, for many centuries paſt, ut - 
terly unintelligible. T0 8 tr 


Tux ſame fate attends all the other monu+ 
ments in Upper Egypt. For though their mate- 
rials and fabric ſeem capable of an eternal dura- 
tion, yet owing to this defect, they have not been 
able to preſerve with certitude even the names of 
moſt of their founders. —Theſe were the reflections 


of the young nobleman. 
| PERHAPS, 


* The extreme antiquity of this obeliſk will appear to the 
reader in a ſtronger light, when he recolle&s, that it was hewn 
into its preſent ſhape before any of the pyramids were built. 


According to Pliny, this obeliſk was the work of Se/oftris : and 
according to all the Greek hiſtorians, Se/ofris was prior in an- 
tiquity to Cheops, Cepbren, or any of the builders of the py+ 
ramids. 
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- PeRHaPs, added he; the time may come when 

that Latin inſcription (which Auguſtus has engraved 
on this baſis, and which ſeems as freſh as if the 
ſculptor had finiſhed it but laſt week *) may be 
grown as unintelligible as theſe ere, ae cha- 
en: | 779649 29 * 4 


| Sana the young nobleman was expreſſing 
theſe. ſentiments, Crit ſtood for ſome time in 
ſilence, fixing his eyes on the vaſt ruins of the 
* 22 the rer 1275 1 


10 s not t this, ſaid he, a firong b of the va- 
nity of the greateſt human grandeur ?: Such is be- 
come the monument and memorial of the proudeſt 
of kings! How awful is this ſpectacle? and how 
inſtructive, inſtructive not only to the philoſophic 
moraliſt, but even to the moſt humble and mor- 
_ ſaint? Al 


Bur what, ( ante he, after cher ſhort 
but ſolemn pauſe) what is become of the empire 
of Egypt itſelf ? | 


Rvinev, like this obelifk ; and fallen never to 
riſe again. 


1 


This inſcription on the baſis of this obeliſk is to the 
ſame effect as that on the baſis of the obeliſk at the Porte 
del Popolo. 


— 7 — — 8 Nr. e 
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Ax example for ever to mankind, that no ex- 
cellence of ſituation, (for Egypt was almoſt as well 
ſituated as any and) no degree of populouſneſs 
or power, of wealth or ſcience, is able to ſecure a 
nation from ruin and perpetual ſervitude; when- 
ever (as was the caſe in the decline of Egypt) the 
people ſhall for the love of luxury quit the love of 
virtue; and the governors ſhall think wiſdom to 
be conſiſtent with ſelf-intereſt and pride : thus de- 
ſpiſing God, and injuring mankind ; inſtead of 
labouring with joy, as benefactors to their fellow- 
creatures, and as dutiful ſervants to their great and 
common CREATOR. 


SAvING this, Crito looked with his uſual kind- 
neſs on his pupil, and repeated to him the follow- 
ing moſt poetic lines of the Hebrew prophet ; leav- 
ing him to judge, ro which of the great modern 
cities of the world they might be moſt appli- 
cable. 


Art thou better than the populous city of Ammon? 
She that was ſeated among the waters. 

The river of F.gypt was ber defence. 

The ſea was her dominion and riches. 

Lybia and Afric were her helpers : 
Ethiopia and Egypt were her infinite ſtrength, 
Yet even ſhe went into captivity : 

Even ſhe was deſtroyed utterly. 


O wy 
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O my dear pupil, though I am no prophet, yet 
let me contemplate in imagination the probable hi- 
ſtory of future ages. 


Two thouſand years hence, ſome foreigners will 
perhaps be going up the Thames in ſearch of anti- 
quities, in the ſame manner as Norden lately went 
up the Nile. 


SAILING by the ruins of Greenwich, they will 
look to Flamſtead's hill; they will recolle& the 
name of Newton, and of other antient Exgliſb aſtro- 
nomers : How is this iſland degenerated ? they will 
perhaps add; it has not at preſent one ſchool of ma- 
thematics, or natural philoſophy, in any of its 2 
VINCES. 


Rowinc then along the wide-ſpread deſolation 
of London, they will paſs through ſome arches of 
its broken bridges ſtanding in the middle of the 
ſtream. On the graſly ſhore they will view with 
admiration the ſtill remaining portico of St. Paul's, 
and perhaps one of the towers of Weſtminſter 
Abbey. They will land there; and be ſhewn the 
pool of water, where Weſtminſter Hall, and the 
Parliament Houſes ſtood. They will enquire in 
vain for St. James's palace: in ſearching for it 
in a wrong place, they will accidentally diſcover 
the portico of St. Martin's (then again) in the 

| Fields ; 
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Fields ; they will find its columns half buried in 
the earth. 


Ir they continue their voyage up the Thames, 
they will paſs cloſe by the ſituation of the brick 
palace at Hampton-Court, without knowing it. 
Advanced ſome leagues further, they will ſee from 
their boat the ſtately - remains of Vindſor-Caſtle: 
but they will not perhaps venture to land, for fear 
of falling into the hands of the wild inhabitants 
of the neighbouring woods. The ſame fear will 
damp their deſire and deſign of venturing ſo far 
as to the much celebrated, but little known, ruins 
of Oxford. 4 


Do you really think, replied the eldeſt of the 
young gentlemen, that the Engliſb will ever grow 
as wild as the Arabs or the Nubians ? 


Ir is by no means impoſſible, replied Crito; 
length of time, and variety of events, may gra- 
dually produce ſuch a change. The Engliſh na- 
tion two thouſand years hence may very poſſibly 
be in the ſame ſtate of ſavage barbariſm, in 
which it is ſaid to have been two thouſand years 
ago : 


Rurſus & in veterem fato revoluta figuram. 


Bur 
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Bor let us think of retiring to our lodgings. 
The ſun is ſet, and the dangerous evening damps 
of this country begin to make themſelves felt. 
Let us take care, what care we can, of theſe our 
frail bodies. Notwithſtanding all our care, they 
will (as you, my dear pupil, have reminded us) 
ſoon be diſſolved into their original duſt, | 
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CHAP. III. 


TwtenTyY-FIRST Day's CONVERSATION. 


Cedes coemptis ſaltubus, & domo, 
Villique, flavus quam Tiberis lavit: 
Cedes, & extructis in altum 
Divitiis potietur heres. 


Diveſne priſco natus ab Inacbo 
Nil intereſt an pauper, & infima 
De gente ſub dio moreris, 
Viftima nil miſerantis Orci. 


Omnes eodem cogimur; omnium 
Verſatur urnd ſeriùs ocyus 
Sors exitura, Sc. 


HE mauſolæum of Auguſtus was built in 

the Campus Martius; fronting (though at 
ſome diſtance) the Pantheon of Agrippa. It was 
of a circular ſhape, and nearly of the ſame ſize 
with that noble temple. 


Tux walls, though not the roof, of this mau- 
ſolæum, are ſtill remaining. The circular ſpace 
Vol. II. H within 
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within the walls is one hundred and ſeventy feet in 
diameter, and is at preſent a garden filled with 
orange trees and other fragrant evergreens. 


In this garden Crito was ſitting with his pupil 
in the morning of June 19th, and attending to him 
while reading the above lines of Horace ; when 
ſeeing the other two young gentlemen enter the 
gate, he roſe to meet them. 


Berore the company begin their uſual morn- 
ing lecture, they took ſeveral turns together around 
and acroſs the garden. 


ArrzR ſome agreeable talk on various ſubjects, 
Crito's pupil led their attention to the beauty of the 
flowers, and of the ſhrubs among which they were 
walking. Theſe, ſaid he, are at preſent the 
only ornaments remaining of this imperial mau- 
ſolæum. Perhaps ſome of theſe plants may be 
the deſcendants of thoſe which flouriſhed here in 
the times of Strabo . Such chearfully-looking 
plants and flowers ſeem indeed not improper em- 
belliſhments for the manſions of death. 


I Have 


® AkioxoywT&TY To MavJongcy ver, £71 xpyT19 ©» atuxe- 


u f?r woTepucw Kt Mf x9puprs Tos Rader wr 


Cerd poy rufe. Lib. v. p. 236. 
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I avs often thought, while walking in the 
neat church-yard belonging to my father's village, 
that it is right to take ſuch methods of abating the 
gloomineſs of the grave, and of ſoftening its na- 
tural horror. 


Tus fragrant myrtles, theſe ſhining-leaved 
laurels, may be conſidered, as if planted here on 
purpoſe to ſerve as emblems of the memory of the 
departed. They may be conſidered alſo, as repre- 
ſenting the immortality of the ſoul. | 


I covLpD wiſh, my dear pupil, replied Trito, 
that among your poetic works at Rome, you would 
favour me with an ode to Euthanaſia, or (if you 


have a mind to expreſs that idea by another phraſe) 


the Genius of good Death. 


In relation to mortality in general, Horace will 
ſuggeſt to you ſeveral elegant reflections; though 
I do not ſuppoſe, you will chuſe to follow his path 
of thought, in the inferences which he uſually 
draws from thoſe reflections. | 


You may find other claſſical aſſiſtance. Virgil 
ſometimes conſidered death in a much better light 
than Horace : for (notwithſtanding Horace's many 
ſocial virtues) Virgil was certainly a much better 
man. You will recollect, I am ſure with pleaſure, 
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the lines of the fourth Eneid, in which Tris is 
deſcribed as engaged in the benign and gracious 
office of the Genius of death. 


Tum Funo omnipotens, longum miſerata dolorem, 

_ Difficileſque obitus, Irim demiſit Olympo, 

Que lufttantem ammam nexoſque reſolveret artus.— 
Ergo Iris croceis per calum roſcida pennis 

Mille trabens varios adverſo ſole colores 
Devolvat, & ſupra caput aſtitit : Hunc ego diti 
Sacrum juſſa ſero, teque iſto corpore ſolvo. 


You will wiſh, for the ſake of the greater pro- 
priety of this paſſage, that Dido's life had been 
more virtuous, and her death in particular much 
more holy, In ſuch a caſe, this beautiful deſcrip- 
tion of [ris would have anſwered your ideas of a 
guardian angel deſcending from heaven to releaſe a 
ſoul ſtruggling in her laſt agonies of morta- 
lity, and to diſengage her from her encumbering 
duſt, 


IxpEED, when you contemplate thoſe conſo- 
lations and overflowing joys, which make the hour 
of death moſt ſweet to good men, you will (I ſhould 
apprekend) diſdain to draw up your ode in the 
mean ſtile of heathen poetry : you will much more 
gladly follow the ſoaring ideas of ſome Chriſtian 

writers : 
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writers : you will dedicate your ode, not to the 
Genius, but to the Angel of good death. 


You will paint that angel deſcending in radiant 
ſplendor to viſit the couch of the expiring ſaint. 
You will place round that couch Charity, Hope, 
and true Faith, with her crofs. 


ea ſola voluptas, 


Solamenque mali. 


You will perhaps attempt to deſcribe the de- 
parting ſpirit juſt freed from its fleſh, and following 
this bleſſed company in their re-aſcent to heaven. 
You may form ſome happy and pious ideas, fit 
for that purpoſe, from the picture (which our 
noble young friend lately taught us to admire in, 
the Capitoline gallery) the Anima Beata of Guido. 


I sHovLD be very glad, replied the modeſt 
youth, to obey your commands. But the ſubject 
is too good, and too great. I cannot, venture on 
it. Such an ode would be a very proper concluſion 
and crown to the labours of a pious grey-headed 


H 3 poet; 


Le deſſein de la figure eſt de la plus grande correction: ſur fon 
viſage brille cette ſerenite, cette douce ſati faction, que Pon doit 
proud er aux approches dun bonheur inalterable. C'eſt une des com- 
peſitions les plus ſgavantes da Guide — I action en eft tres-fimple, & 
en meme tems tres-poetique. Abbe Richard. v. 6. p. 27. 
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poet; whoſe long life has been ſpent in following 
the dictates of true faith and charity, and in look- 
ing forward to its end with devout hope. But I 
am neither worthy nor capable of the employment. 
It is much better to be filent, than to talk on ſo 
important a topic in a trifling and improper man- 
ner ; as I certainly ſhould do. 


Tux company now ſat down near a ſpreading 
orange-tree. They admired its beauty. The 
eldeſt of the young gentlemen began to make a 
© compariſon between this plant, the branches of 
which were loaded at once with the productions of 
all the ſeaſons in the year, buds, flowers, and fruit 
and this mauſoleum, which has the honour of 
containing the remains of many worthies who died 
young, middle-aged, and old, in all the various 
ſeaſons of human life. 


Haeey is it for you, my dear young friends, 
replied Crito, that there are none of theſe pro- 
ductions (whether on the tree, or gathered) ſweeter 
than the bud. Marcellus's virtue, both in life and 
death, was full as ſweet and lovely as that of A.- 
grippa himſelf, 


* X %* 


M ARCELLUS. 
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MARCELLUS. 


Nor love thy life, nor hate. But what thou liv'ft, 
Live well. How long or ſhort, permit to beav' n. 
MiLTox. 


ARCELLUS, nephew and ſon-in-law to 
Auguſtus, and his declared ſucceſſor to the 
imperial throne of Rome, was ſuddenly remoyed 
by death from all this poſſeſſion and proſpect of 
grandeur. He was cropt in the very flower of 
his youth, when ſcarce twenty years of age. 


Fer had he made ſo good an uſe of his time, 
as to have then already gained the afſection and 
eſteem of mankind to a very conſiderable degree. 


For, though during the age of Auguſtus, (which 
was certainly in ſome reſpects a very ſplendid 
epocha of the Roman hiſtory) ſeveral truly great 
characters appeared; ſome of which (Agrippa's in 
particular) may more juſtly demand our admira- 
tion ; yet none of them has been regarded, either 
in that or in ſucceeding times, with ſuch ge- 
neral love, as the memory of this amiable young 
man, | 
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AMOR erat populi Romani. 


In thinking of the amiable character and im- 
mature fate of Marcellus, I have often, ſaid the 
young nobleman, recollected Prince Henry, elder 
brother of Charles, the Firſt. But pray pro- 
ceed, 


In meditating on the character of Marcellus, 
replied Crito, I have often alſo recollected ſome 


modern characters: particularly one of a young 


nobleman of my acquaintance. May his life be 
much longer than that of Marcellus: but may he 
continue to reſemble him in every other particular 
For Marcellus's perſon was naturally very beauti- 
ful: it was improved in gracefulneſs as well as 


ſtrength by his perfection in all youthful exer- 


ciſes. 


His mind was ſtill more great and noble. Ani. 
mo alacer erat: ingenio potens. 


Bur theſe qualifications, whether of body or of 
underſtanding, were but trifling in compariſon of 
thoſe of his heart. Adoleſcens patiens erat laboris ; 
voluptatibus alienus; frugalitatis & continentiæ in 
illis aut annis aut opibus non mediocriter admi- 
randus. 


ALL 
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ALL his actions were full of wiſdom, of cou- 
rage, of modeſty, of affability, of kindneſs. 


THERE was nothing indeed kind or good, 
which Auguſtus's ſubjects did not hope from Mar- 
cellus's government. Fortune erat, in quam ale- 
batur, capax. 


No wonder, that his bier was followed by ſuch 
general lamentations. 


Mater Oflavia nullum finem per omne vite ſux 
tempus flendi gemendique fecit. Lugubrem veſtem 
nunquam depoſuit. Intenta in unam rem (memoriam 
ſcilicet cariſſimi filii) & toto animo affixa, talis per 
omnem vitam fuit qualis in funere. 


Bur Auguſtus ſuffered by this great loſs in a 
double capacity; as a relation, and as a Ro- 
man, 


In Marcellum enim Auguſtus incumbere ceperat : 
in Marcellum onus imperii reclinare. Laturus enim 
erat Marcellus quantumcunque illi avunculus impo- 
nere, & ut ita dicam inædiſicare voluiſſet. Bene 
enim legerat nulli ceſſura ponderi fundamenta, 


T nis elogium was drawn by the pen of Se- 
neca *, many years alder the death of Marcellus, 


when 
* Conſol, ad Martiam. 
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/ 


when there could be no temptation for any court- 
flattery to his memory. It greatly confirms the 
truth of many paſſages, which we find in the 
poets of the Auguſtan age, relative to Marcellus's 
merit. | 


T xEMEMBER ſome paſſages of that kind in 
Horace's works. Perhaps there may be ſome alſo 
in Ovid. Virgil (as my pupil thinks) ſeems to 
have ſhadowed out the amiable character of Mar- 
cellus under thoſe of Pallas and Euryalus: how- 
ever that may be, he certainly introduces an ex- 
preſs moſt noble panegyrick on his memory in 
thoſe famous verſes of the ſixth ZEneid, which 
ſeem to have been breathed forth with the ſpirit of 
the moſt ſincere grief, as well as of the ſweeteſt 


poetry. 

Tux grief of Auguſtus ſeems indeed to have 1 
been really ſhadowed out under that of Anchiſes in 8 
thoſe lines. | 

Manibus date lilia plenis ir 

Purpureos ſpargam flores, animamque nepatis y 

Alis ſaltem accumulem donis, & fungar inani hi 

Munere. | J. 

be 


AUGUSTUS honoured Marcellus's memory 
with the moſt ſolemn funeral rites; he ſpoke him- 
ſelf the funeral oration. He ſpoke it, non quidem 

ſolità 
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ſolitã ſud promptã ac profluenti eloquentia *; doubt- 
leſs it was interrupted by frequent ſighs and groans, 
riſing as well from the ſurrounding multitude, as 
from the orator's own brealt. 


AUGUSTUS then with his own hands placed 
the urn in his mauſoleum. He had built this 
beautiful mauſolzum for the reception of the urns 
of his family, and friends. He in particular had 
declared, that he would not even after his death 
be ſeparated from thoſe two perſons, Agrippa and 
Marcellus, whom in his life he had ſo highly eſteem- 
ed, and ſo tenderly loved +. 


* * * 


Tux eldeſt of che young gentlemen now fixed 
his eyes on the ground, and ſeemed buſy in ſome 
recollection. 


PaRDOox me, faid he, for interrupting you, by 
introducing a topic in ſome meaſure foreign from 
your preſent diſcourſe. Voltaire (in that part of 
his Henriade, where he deſcribes the ſpirit of St. 
Lewis ſhewing to Henry the Fourth all the yet un- 
born heroes and worthies of the French nation) has 

very 


* Tacit. Annal. lib. xiii. c. 3. 


+ See Dio. p. 541. 
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very cloſely imitated this paſſage in Virgil, and 
very properly applied it to that amiable youthful 
prince the Duke of Burgundy. 


Quel eſt ce jeune prince, en qui la Majeſte 
Sur ſon viſage amiable eclate ſans fierté“? 
D'un æil d'indifference il regarde le Trone. 
Ciel ! quelle nuit ſoudaine a mes yeux Penvironne |! 
La Mort autour de lui vole ſans Sarrtter. 
11 tombe aux pieds du Trone, étant pret diy monter, 

O mon fils, des Frangois vous voyez le plus juſte: 
Les cieux le formeront de votre ſang auguſte. 
Grands Dieux ! ne faites vous que montrer aux 

humains 
Cette fleur paſſagere, ouvrage de vos mains ? 
Helas ! que weut point fait cette ame vertueuſe ? 
La France ſous ſon regne eut été trop heureuſe. 
Il eut entretenu Pabondance & la paix: 
Mon fils! I eut compte ſes jours par ſes bienfaits. 
Il eut aime ſon peuple. —— 
—— O jours remplis d'alarmes 

0 combien les Frangois vont repandre des larmes, 
Quand ſous le meme tombe ils verront reunis 
Et Pepoux & la femme, & la mere & le ils 


Waen I was at Paris I took frequent morning 


airings in my chaiſe towards Vincennes and St. Den- 
nis: and in thoſe airings read over theſe lines of 
Voltaire fo often as to imprint them thoroughly on 
my memory. 


LOUIS 


. 
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LOUIS le Grand is ſaid to have been in ſeveral 
reſpects a ſecond Auguſtus. They were both exam- 
ples certainly of the vanity and weakneſs of the 
greateſt human grandeur. Louis ſtrongly reſembled 
Auguſtus in his family misfortunes at that melan- 
choly time, when ſo many funeral cars were cloſe- 
ly following each other along the avenue leading 
to St. Dennis ; bearing the beloved Duke of Bur- 
gundy, and many others of the royal family. 


PreRmMIT me, ſaid Crito, to read to you from 
my papers of notes ſome elegant verſes of Albins- 
vanus relative to theſe misfortunes of Auguſtus. 
Far am I from recommending his poem in gene- 
ral to your peruſal : (the flattery of ſome parts of 
it is very impious) but only ſome extracts from 
it. They ſeem to have been compoſed by Albino- 
vanus on this very ſpot, where we are now con- 
verſing. 


Condidit Agrippam quo te Marcelle ſepulchro 
Et cepit generos jam locus iſte duos, 
Vix poſito Agrippa tumuli bene janua clauſa eſt 
Perficit officium funeris ecce ſoror. 
Ecce ter ante datis jattura noviſſima Druſus 
A magno lacrymas Ceſare quartus habet. 
Claudite jam, Parce, nimium reſerata ſepulchra ! 
Claudite ! plus juſto jam domus iſta patet. 
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CRITO's pupil now roſe from his ſeat, and 
took a ſhort turn by himſelf in the garden. 


Tur company followed him. How often, my 


dear friends, ſaid he to them, have we ſurveyed 


together the ſepulchres of our Eugliſb princes in 
Weſtminſter Abbey ? How often have we ſtood by 
the monument of Edward's royal conſort ? How 
often have we walked over the duſt of that excel- 


lent queen Matilda; who lies near Edward the 


Confeſſor's tomb, tho? without any grave-ſtone to 
mark the place. Scarce leſs pleaſing is the melan- 
choly which now ſpreads itſelf over the mind, 
while we are recollecting the amiable characters of 
ſeveral perſons here interred? I mean thoſe emi- 
nently virtuous princes, whoſe names you juſt 
now mentioned, and who fleep under the orange- 
trees and beds of flowers, among which we are 
now walking. Let us not ſurvey this garden 
with a careleſs eye, nor tread it inattentively, Per- 
haps under theſe dew-beſprinkled violets the good 
OXavia may be repoling. 


Gentle Lady, may thy grave, 
Peace and honour ever have. 


You remember, my dear friend, the deſcription 


of that beautiful myrtle which flouriſhed from 
the 


J. 
L. 


ſn 


C 
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the tomb of Ariſtonous; perhaps in ſome of 
theſe myrtles Agrippa's aſhes may really vege- 
rate. 


PeRHays that ſweet half-opened roſe, to which 
you were juſt now ſmelling without cropping it, 
may have its root in the urn of Druſus or Ger- 
manicus. 


CRITO's pupil now took out of his pocket a 
ſmall volume of Engliſh poems, and read to the 
company the following lines. h 


Perhaps unknowing of the bloom it gives 
In yon fair ſcyon of Apollo's tree 

The ſacred duſt of young Marcellus Ives. 
Pluck not the leaf: *twere ſacrilege to wound 


Th' ideal memory of ſo ſweet a ſhade. 
In theſe ſad ſeats an early grave he found, 
And the firſt rites to gloomy Dis conveyed. 
O loſt 


See the charming adventures of Ariſtonous, which are ge- 
nerally printed at the end of thoſe of Telemachus. 

Une mirthe d une wverdure & dune odeur exquiſe naquit au milieu 
du tombeau, & tleva ſa tete touffue pour couvrir les deux urnes de 
ſes rameaux & de fon ombre, Chacun Stcria qu Ariſtonous en re- 
compenſe de ſa vertu avoit tte change par les Dieux en un arbre 
beau, Sophronime prit ſoin de I arroſer lui-mime, & de I honorer 
comme une divinite. Cet arbre loin de witillir ſe renouvelle de dix 
ans en dix ans: les Dieux ont voulu faire voir par cette mer- 


weille gue la vertu, qui jette un fi doux parfum dans la memoire des 


hommes, ne meurt jamais. 


— —— — 
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O loſt too ſoon! Yet why lament a fate 
Ey thouſands envy'd, and by heav'n approv'd * ? 


SucH lamentations are indeed very improper : as 
I remember my father obſerved to my mother ſome 
years ago, when they were recovering from their 
deep affliction on the death of my good younger 
brother. Man, (faid he as he was fitting with her 
near my brother's picture) ſhort-ſighted man ought 
to adore with reverence and thankfulneſs all the 
wiſe and gracious diſpoſals of Providence. We 
ſee indeed frequently removed from this world in 
early youth thoſe perſons who ſeem likely to do 
great good and to enjoy great happineſs here. Yet 
let us not complain too much : we are certain that 
good perſons are much happier in the other world 
than in this: and we may be confident, that Gop 
will never want inſtruments of his beneficence here. 
In ſaying theſe words, my father kindly took me 
and my little ſiſter in his arms. 


CRITO now caſt a look of affectionate ten- 
derneſs on his pupil; and how much more pleaſing, 
ſaid he, are your ideas than thoſe on which I was 
ruminating ? 


I was imagining, that I ſaw Auguſtus bear the 
urn of Marcellus into this mauſolæum. 
Wirth 


* Unde ſcis an diutius illi viwere expedierit ? An illi hac morte 
conſultum? (SENECA ad Martiam.) 
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Wir what earneſtneſs muſt Auguſtus then have 
ſecretly wiſhed, that he had lived and died like 
Marcellus ? How deeply, in the bitterneſs of con- 
ſcience, muſt he then have reflected on the great 
difference of his own youthful years, from thoſe 
of his happy nephew ? 


THz extreme wickedneſs of Auguſtus's youth 
muſt always have been a moſt heavy burthen on 
his mind. It is true, that there were ſome alle- 
viations of this otherwiſe intollerable weight : it is 
true, that for the laſt forty years of his es he 
was Ae in doing good. 


SeveRAL political writer imagine the whole 
life of Auguſtus to have been ruled by one mean 
principle, the ſcheme of obtaining and ſecuring to 
himſelf the ſovereign authority : that the crimes 
of his youth were perpetrated to obtain this power, 
and that the good works of his later years were 
performed merely to ſecure himſelf in it. But an 
eccleſiaſtic can ſcarce be of that opinion; he can- 
not think it poſſible, that any man, engaged in a 
long courſe of beneficence, (though perhaps he 
might enter on that courſe not from the beſt mo- 
tives) ſhould be able to avoid being at length 
captivated by a /incere love of virtue, and con- 
verted to it from his Heart. 


Vol. II. 
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Wirz pleaſure let us recollect ſome of the many 
inſtances of beneficence, with which the years of 
Auguſtus's manhood. and old age were adorned. 


HE encouraged population; that firſt work of 
a good government. Neceſſe eſt enim, ut naſcantur 
_ homines, priuſquam felices fiant. 


He was ambitious to ſupport the general peace 


of mankind. Fanum quater claufit. 


He wiſely placed the glory of his government 
in works of beneficence. Through how many 
cities have we travelled, which were built by Au- 
guſtus? How often have we met with remains of 
his other public ſtructures ? Let us recolle& what 
were our ſentiments en this ſubje& when at Treves 


or Auſburg; when at Autun or Turin; and ſince 


our arrival in 1taly, while travelling along the ſea- 
coaſt near Rimini, and Peſaro. 


Ix theſe great works of national utility, Au- 
guſtus ſeems to have imitated the generoſity and 


public ſpirit of his noble friend and counſellor 


Agrippa. 


I REMEMBER, ſaid the young nobleman, 
ſome of the reflections with which you favoured 
us in viſiting Auguſtus's bridge at Narni. You 

| there 
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there compared Auguſtus in thoſe works to a late 
emperor of China. 


Trar Chineſe emperor, replied Crito, was in 
ſeveral reſpects a very worthy prince: he was a 
protector of the Chriſtians . But let us at pre- 
ſent confine ourſelves to Auguſtus. | 


Mvcn of the felicity, which was enjoyed by 
mankind in this part of the world, during Au- 
guſtus's reign, is doubtleſs to be attributed to his 
beneficent government. It conveyed many bleſſings 
to the inhabitants of this city, and of this country, 
and probably alſa to all the provinces and allies 
of the Roman empire. 


Le me with particular pleaſure obſerve, that 
Auguſtus enacted ſeveral laws tending to the refor- 
mation of manners : that he very diligently and 
mercifully himſelf adminiſtered juſtice : that he 
was alſo very careful in preſerving public plen- 
ty z according to that boaſted maxim of Venetian 
policy: Giuſtitia ſempre in palazzo, e pane in 
piaæza. | 


I 2 THAT 


* The emperor Camhi (who died in 1722) in his laſt teſta- 
ment congratulated himſelf on the vaſt ſums he had expended 
during his reign in making new canals, new dykes,-new roads, 
and other public works. In looking over his accounts he had 
found to his great joy, that the whole ſums he had expended 
on his own palace did not amount to the hyngredth part of 
What he had laid out in works of utility to his ſubjects. 

Fg Political Annals of Abbe St. Pierre. 1725. 
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Tur Auguſtus greatly promoted literature, is 
perhaps comparatively but a 7zrifling conſidera- 
tion. For as in private life, it will be much more 
Jaudable for you, my dear pupil, to be daily em- 
ployed in giving bread to the poor families in your 
neighbourhood, than to be amuſing yourſelf in 
your library by the proſecution of any learned or 
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1 f elegant compoſition; ſo in the occupations of a | 
iy prince, the ſupport of. public plenty is ten thou- 
di " ſand times: more uſeful and truly honourable than | 
' the PALTORAgE of . f 
7 a b Finnen IH1) t 
bo. n this * about half an hour 
2 ago, ſaid the young nobleman, I ſtopt for ſome 
F | moments to look at the antique ſtatue of Plenty, 
F 'F which ſtands by the door, with her cornucopiæ. a 
. My political friend, who was with me, thought / 
1 that ſtatue very fortunately and properly placed at 4 
the entrance of Auguſtus's mauſoleum, - 
T REMEMBER very well, ſaid the eldeſt of the 4 
young gentlemen, turning to Crito's pupil, the Ve- b 
netian proverb, which your good tutor mentions, of 
I thought frequently of it during our voyage from | 
Venice to Pola. | 
How pleaſantly, replied Crito's pupil, did we 8 
paſs our time at Pola? We ſat down, I remember, pt 


between the four columns of the portico of that 
temple which is inſcribed, RO & Auguſto Cæ- 


/ 125 ſed 
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ſari Patri Patriæ. You there employed an hour 
in peruſing (not without ſome tears of pleaſure) 
the account given by Suetonius of the many teſti- 
monies of ardent affection, which Auguſtus re- 
ceived from his grateful people. The inhabitants 
of Rome, the buſy multitudes which then ſwarmed 
in the cities of 1taly, and over every part of its 
fruitful hills and plains, all united in the love of 
their ſovereign. The other ſubjects of the Roman 
empire, ſettled in the various continents of Europe, 
Ala, and Afric, all joined their juſtly-merited 
thanks for his. goodneſs. in bene gerendd per terra 
rum orbem republicd. 


Tu navigators of the Mediterranean, replied 
the eldeſt of the young gentlemen, were not Teſs 
ſenſible of ' the general happineſs. As the whole 
circuit of its ſhores was then ſubject to Rome, and 
as the whole Roman empire was then united in 
peace under Auguſtus, commerce conſequently - had 
in general no enemy to fear, The fleets, ſtationed 
by Auguſtus at Frejus, Miſeno, and Ravenna, were 
always ready to ſuppreſs any unforeſeen troubles. 

Tx greateſt branch of the Roman commerce 
was that with Egypt“. Auguſtus ſeems to have 
given peculiar attention. to its cultivation and im- 
provement. I think Suetonius ſays, that 3 

r in 

* See the late edition of Harris's Voy kt book i. chap. 2. 

ſections 8, 9, 10. 8 
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in the laſt year of his reign viſited the ſea- coaſt at 
Baie and Puteoli. He went thither perhaps with 
ſome ſmall expectation, that the waters might be 
of ſervice to a conſtitution naturally weak, and 
then particularly enfeebled by a diſtemper, which 
(together with the weight of years) was ſinking 
him to his grave. During his reſidence there, he 
muſt have found great amuſement in viewing the 
Lucrine port, and the haven near Miſeno, the 
works of his departed friend Agrippa; works, in 
which indeed they were both engaged during very 
ly e times. But while Auguſtus was thus 
ambſing himſelf, a large ſhip from Alexandria came 
into the harbour with full ſails *. 


E % —A—2 moce: os 
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Taz crew, hearing that their emperor was then 
in that port, gladly ſeized this opportunity of ex- 
preſſing their loyalty and gratitude to him, under 
whoſe mild and wiſe government peace and com- 
merce had long flouriſhed. Per lum fe vivere: 
per illum navigare; libertate atque fortunis per 
illum frui. | | 
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Wirn what pleaſure muſt Auguſtus have liſtened 
to thoſe acclamations? With what ſparkling eyes 


muſt he have ſeen the mariners hanging garlands 
of 


* In relation to the appearance of the A/exandrian ſhips, 
when entering the harbour of Baiæ, ſee Seneca's Epiſt. 77. 

Gratus illarum (navium Alexandrinarum ) Campania aſpetns 
%; emnis in pilis Puteolorum turba conſiſtit, Ec, 
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of flowers on the prow, on the poop, on all the 
maſts, and yard- arms of their veſſel; while the 


ſmooth haven of Baiæ ecchoed to the ſound of 
their harps and flutes ? From the deck a cloud of 
incenſe aroſe to heaven, offered for the preſervation 
of their ſovereign's life, and for the long conti- 
nuance of his benign reign. 


Paxpowx me for troubling you with the repe- 
tition of this ſtory. Indeed, whenever I recollect 
it, I am ſenſible of freſh pleaſure. As an Englifh- 
man, I find myſelf always peculiarly inteseſted 
in the ſentiments of the ſea-faring part of man- 
kind. 


Tux firſt time I read this ſtory was about two 
years ago, when I was at Margate in the Iſle of 
Thanet, attending my father who was adviſed by 
his phyſicians to bathe there. 


IT REMEMBER I then heartily wiſhed that his 
majeſty (our late good old King George II.) had 
been at that time deſired by his phyſicians to viſit 
the ſame place. 


Ir ſuch had been the caſe, his majeſty would 
perhaps have made uſe of that opportunity to viſit 
the grand newly- erected pier at the neighbouring 
ſhore of Ramſgate. He certainly would have ta- 


ken frequent airings on the cliffs between Margate 
14 and 
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and the North Foreland, and ſurveyed from thence 
the wide extended mouth of his Thames. Perhaps 
ſome large fleet of Engliſh merchantmen might 
have then arrived from Aa or America. Hearing 
that their good old king was on that coaſt, they 
would have ſpread all their colours to the wind ; 
ſounded their trumpets, and fired their guns, The 
crews would have ſaluted their ſovereign with re- 
peated chears, Chearful indeed would have been 
that ſound : the applauſes of a grateful people 
would have been far more cordial to his royal 
breaſt, than any medicinal preſcription. 


Bur let me not any longer interrupt you, con- 
tinued he, turning to Crito : you were ſpeaking 
of the goodneſs of Auguſtus. I ſhould be ſorry 
if I have hindred my friends from liſtening to 
any of your obſervations on ſo pleaſing a to- 


pic. 


Tn topic is indeed very pleaſing, replied Crito, 
making ſome pauſe ; yet I muſt add, that on fully 
conſidering the whole hiſtory of Auguſtus, there 
neceſſarily riſes a reflection; which is far from be- 
ing equally agreeable, though it ſeems highly ind 
portant and inſtructive. 


Tuar part of Auguſtus's life, which 1s generally 
conſidered as its good part, comprehends (as was 
Juſt now obſerved) about forty years : a ſpace of 
time 
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time equal to the whole rational and active life of 
the generality of mankind, 


Tur power of Auguſtus in doing good far ex- 
ceeded that of the greateſt ſovereigns in modern 
Europe. 


By a courſe of wiſe beneficence /o long and 2 
powerfully exerted, it is natural to imagine, that 
Auguſtus muſt have acquired a very ſplendid name, 
a very true kind of glory *. 


Ver ſurely Auguſtus ought never to have en- 
tertained any hopes, that the horrid crimes of his 
youth (however atoned for in the ſight of heaven) 
could even by theſe means be totally effaced from 


the memory of men. Succeeding generations have 


and will always look on the hiſtory of his life with 


hatred and deteſtation, tho* mixed with admiration, 


tho* mixed with pity. 


Tuts is a melancholy reflection. The ſame, 


alas! is the caſe in private ſtations, The crimes. 


of youth ſometimes continue an indelible ſtain 
chroughout life: the beſt conduct in manhood and 
old age will not be ſufficient totally to regain the 
favour of mankind. Yet let not ſuch perſons be 
too much diſpirited. Let them lay aſide indeed all 

thoughts 


* In relation to Auguy//us's clemency, ſee Seneca, Lipfus's 
Edition, p. 194, 196. 
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thoughts of reputation and honour ; but let them 
fervently pray, pray without ceaſing, that their 
penitence may at length be favou rably accepted 
by the moſt gracious, the moſt merciful of all 
Beings. 


CRITO now turned his eyes fwimming in tears 


to his young companions. Happy, ſaid he, happy 


are you, my dear friends, who have it in your 
power to begin your lives in the beſt, in the moſt 
complete virtue: and thus to lay the moſt ſolid, 
the moſt broad foundation for the comfort, hap- 
pineſs, and ſplendor, without one flaw of whatever 
may be the remainder of your days; whether by 
the mercy of heaven, you may be removed ſoon. 
to a better ſtate; or whether you may have it in 
your power by a longer life here to add daily to 
the happineſs of others, and to your own virtues. 


On the whole, what ſhould be your higheſt 
wiſh ? Firſt, that your youth may continue to be 
as virtuous as the youth of Marcellus ; and then, 
that you may either add to it the goodneſs of the 
middle and latter years of Auguſtus, or elſe dig 
ſoon. May you die long before you do any thing 
to ſtain your glory and your virtue ! 


Death, that does fin and ſorrow thus prevent, 
is the next bleſſing to a life well ſpent. 
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Mu dmr, pn dur, N Otwv ayvop f, 
Ido ui rauf Matpav· * £x (Bporuv 
Bains ah romp, n ron dry 
Knad' euourw ovuPopas whiyprom, 


* * * 


Tur company now walked out of the mauſo- 
læum; and ſtepping into the coach, told the 
coachman to drive to Marcellus's theatre. 


Tux preſent ſtate of the theatre of Marcellus is 
ſo very well known to all perſons who have read 
any travels to Rome, or looked over any collection 
of prints repreſenting its antiquities, that it is 
needleſs to inſert here any defcription of that grand 
ſtructure. 


SUFFICE it to obſerve only, that the young 
nobleman and the reſt of the company in viewing 
it, frequently admired the beauty of its archi- 
tecture, but much more frequently thought of the 
merit of that virtuous prince, in whoſe honour it 
was erected, 


— yä— — 
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CRITO now taking out his watch, and find- 
ing it as yet to be but early in the day, propoſed, 
that they ſhould take this opportunity of vifiting 
the arch of Druſus : it is ſituate in a very remote 
part of Rome; but we are, ſaid he, in this place, 
half way on our road thither. 


Tur company readily agreed to the propofal : 


they proceeded, on their morning airing towards 


that arch, paſſing under the weſtern ſide of mount 
Palatine. : 

Tux looked up with admiration to the pom- 
pous ruins of the imperial palace. 


Or how much ſorrow, ſaid Crito, was this Pa- 
latine hill in Auguſtus's time the ſeat ? How was 
the higheſt degree of human grandeur then em- 
bittered by the moſt heart-felt diſappointment and 
grief? Under the repetition of how many domeſtic 
misfortunes did Auguſtus there groan ? You remem- 
ber the flattering lines of Albinovanus. 


Cæſaris adde domum : que certe funeris expers 
Debuit humanis altior eſſe malis, 
Ile vigil, ſumma ſacer ille locatus in arce 
Res hominum ex tuto cernere dignus erat. 


Nec fleri ipſe ſuis, nec quenquam flere ſuorum 


Nec que nos patimur vulgus & ipſe pati. 


Was 
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Was this the caſe? Ah! no. Even his moſt ſe. 
vere enemies might have pitied him, while cry- 
ing out, 


| 448 oÞe\ov ayorG Y gαeLð., aYapCO? αντ,ρ¾᷑ͥ a. 


Bes1Dss all other ſorrow, he ſaw his ſiſter the 
excellent OFavia die of long grief for the loſs of 
her beloved Marcellus: he ſaw his wife Livia bu- 
rying her only good ſon Druſus; Druſus, who 
next to Marcellus, is generally deſcribed to be one 
of the moſt amiable youths of his time, and the 
molt deſervedly regretted by his family and coun- 
try: Tiberius in the mean time ſurviving Druſus, 
for the puniſhment of his country, in the ſame man- 
ner as Julia, for that of ber family, ſurvived both 
Mercolins' and Agrippa. 


fi Goldin diftnince om mount Palatine, between 
the Cælian and Aventine hills, ſtands the arch of 
Druſus. Its top is overgrown with moſs and 
ſhrubs, but its ſides are ſtill adorned with two 
rich marble columns. | 


Tur young nobleman, in vie wing this monument 
of the e of Druſus *, recollected what he had 
| heard 


* Primum fuiſſe Druſum, cui mortuo arcus dicatus fit obſerwat 
Noriſius, * Piſan. p. 412. ſq. See Reimar's edit. of 
Dion. Caf. p. 7 


This arch is . on ſome of the medals of Druſus. 
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heard and ſeen relative to the fame Roman prince in 
his paſſage thro* Lorrain and France, particularly 
at Metz and Lyons, At Metz, ſaid he, I think 
there are ſeveral beautiful remains of antiquity, 
which are aſcribed to him: bur it was at Lyons, 
that Druſus by his moſt engaging behaviour eſtab- 
liſhed peace and tranquillity through all the exten- 
five regions of the Gauls it was at Lyons, then 
the capital and metropolis of that country, that he 
erected the famous monument of the concord of 
ſixty Gallic ſtates, and of his own dutiful reſpect 
to his father Auguſtus ; I mean the altar and tem- 
ple *, which was built near the conffux of the 
Seaxe and Rhone, n 


CRITO's pupil, who had taken the route of 
Holland and the Low Countries, recollected the 
noble monument, which is there remaining of his 
wiſdom, and greatneſs of mind; the canal F, which 

this. 


Of that ſtructure there are to this day remaining two 
ſtately columns of Egyptian granite. They may be feen in 
the church of D*'Enay, which ſtands near the point of the con- 
flux, and probably on the very ſpot on which the antient altar 
of Auguſtus was placed. Theſe two granite columns ſeem to 
be of the ſame ſort and ſize with thoſe in Agrippe's portico at 
the Pantheon : but they are now ſawn in ſunder, and divided 
in four pillars, which ſupport the ſmall dome of that church, 
As for their original form, poſition, and uſe, ſeveral medals 
may be conſulted. ; 


+ This canal extended from Jſeloort to Doęſburg: (which 
town was antiently called Dru/us's-Burgh) it joined the Rhine 


to the el, as well as to many of the Batavian lakes, and 
through 


ſeveral 


the riv 


* Ea 
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this adoptive ſon of Auguſtus, with a truly imperial 
deſign, and in the ſpirit of the antient wiſdom of 
Egypt, cut in Holland, that beautiful European 


Delta. 


Tus eldeſt of the young gentlemen, who had 
paſſed ſome time in Germany, particularly in the 
provinces on the Rhine, with pleaſure added, that 
above fifty German towns, which now cover the 
banks of that great river, all owe their foundation 
to the wiſdom of Druſus. They derive their origin, 
ſaid he, from the ſeveral ſtations, which Druſus 
prudently choſe for his encampments in thoſe then 
wild and uncultivated regions, Such was the 
origin of Straſburg ; ſuch of Mentz. I remember 
ſeeing at Mentz the ruins of an antient trophy or 
cenotaph * erected to the honour of Draſus. It 
ſtands on the higheſt ſpot of ground in the citadel, 
exactly fronting the conflux of the Rhine and Main. 
With great ſatisfaction I viewed from thence the 
proſpect of that beautiful country, which is now 
the garden'of Germany, watered by thoſe two noble 
rivers.; a proſpect, I ſuppoſe, in ſome meaſure: 

ER analogous 


through them to the northern German ocean. It is not impro- 
bable that Peter the Great, while in Holland, might attentively 
conſider this great work, and from thence take the hint of 
ſeveral ſimilar and ſtill more noble deſigns for the uniting of 
the rivers, lakes, and ſeas, in his own vaſt dominions. 


% aße ( Aguo©)) T1440 X8Y1T&qis TEC aurw Tw Pr. 
Dio Caſſius, lib. 55. p. 772. 
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analogous to that which you, my noble friend, 
have ſeen from the hills hear JD: OILY 


How happy is it, dear ſir, (continued he, turn- 
ing to Crito) when the works of war are thus 
mixed and tempered with the works of peace; 
when, by the benevolence of Providence, ſo much 
good is produced even in the midſt and from the 
greateſt evils? May ſuch be the conſolatory con- 


ſequences of our preſent North American wars! 


May the Britiſb Generals in the New World be- 
come there the founders of as many cities, as 
Alexander, or his imitator Seleucus * ; as Auguſtus, 
or this his noble imitator Druſus, et been in 
the Old! | 


721 1. 9 8 
will 7 


Row ey am 1 chad i alling ? I am an fa; aur 
Gr, that you have ſome paper on the character of 


Druſus, with which un intend to favour * us in 


this 8 855 Forts | 2 K 


4 


I HAVE indeed a very Hott paper of notes on 
that ſubject, replied Crito, and I have brought you 


to this place on that account. But thoygh this 
triumphal arch of Druſus be a proper object for 
awakening our curioſity in relation to his hiſtory ; 
yet the place is by no means convenient for a 
ſtudious lecture: you ſee it ſtands on a great public 
road. | 


| Ir 
® Seleucus built no leſs than forty cities in a. 


oy oo 2 =» 
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Ir you pleaſe, we will return to your lodgings. 


We will return thither by the way of the temple 


of Minerva Medica: we ſhall have time enough 
before dinner for making that tour. 


* * * 


Tur company now turned down from the great 
road into the ſolitary rural lanes of the Cælian hill. 
They paſſed by the ruins of that great aqueduct 
which was built by a ſon of Druſus. They croſſed 


over to the Efquiline hill, and ſtopped at the door 


of a vineyard. | 


Tur name of this vineyard is Galluzzo, being 


moſt probably a corruption and confuſion of the 


names of Caius and Lucius, the ſons of Agrippa, 
and grandſons of Auguſtus; to whoſe memory Au- 
guſtus here erected a baſilica and a temple. 


Tuis temple, like ſeveral other buildings of 
the Auguſtan age, (ſuch as the Pantheon, the Mau- 
ſolæum, and the Hemicyclium of the Palatine Apollo) 
is in the form of a rotunda “. Its moſs-grown 


VOL. H. K walls 


* It is a decagon. Its circuit on the outſide is two hundred 
and twenty-five feet. In the walls between each angle are 
broad and deep niches for ſtatues. Here was found that 
ſtatue which at preſent makes a principal ornament of the 
N gallery, the ſtatue of Minerva with a ſerpent at 

er feet. | . 


r 
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walls and lofty roof are ſtill remaining, 3 
much ſhattered in many places. 


Tur company entered this vineyard. In paſſing 
through one of its walks, they looked down into 
the ſepulchral vaults of the Arruntian family : 
they then proceeded to the temple. In the center 
of the temple they found a large WN by the 


fide of which they ſat down. 


CRIT O ſat in a penſive poſture, reflecting on 
the common lot of mortality, and on the vanity 
of all human grandeur. If I remember right, 
ſaid he, Auguſtus within the ſhort ſpace of eighteen 
months was deprived of Caius and Lucius; thoſe 
two young princes whom (after the death of Mar- 
cellus) he looked upon as the ſupports of his fa- 
mily, and whom he had brought up to ſucceed him 
in the imperial power. — Sorrow upon Sorrow. — 
Perhaps Auguſtus might build this temple as a kind 
of lenient medecine for his grief. For here Mi- 


nerva was honoured as another Zygeza, graciouſly 


preſiding over the health of that part of the hu- 
man nature, which, though not indeed ſubject to 
mortality, yet is from the earlieſt childhood con- 
tinually liable to various pains, and dreadful di- 
ſtempers. Frequently is the goddeſs of Miſdom on 
this account entitled Minerva Medica, and repre- 
ſented with the attributes of #/calapins *, the ſer- 

pent 


See the plate of the temple and figure of Minerva Medica 
in Mountfaucon's Journey to {taly, c. 8. 
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pent and wand, bleſſing mankind with the medi- 
cind mentis, as he did with that of the body. 


CRITO now opened a pocket volume of Tully, 
and read to his friends the introduction to the 
third book of the Taſculan queſtions ; De ægritu- 
dine leniendd *. | 


Taz converſation afterwards returned to ita 
original ſubject. The young nobleman took notice 
of the pictureſque appearance of this ruined temple, 
and then ſpoke of the ſtatues of Caius and Lucius, 
which repreſent them with the attributes of Caftar 
and Pollux +, 


Tn eldeſt of the young gentlemen commended 
Auguſtus's care in the education of the young 
princes of his family. For though Caius and Lu- 
cius died very young, yet, I ſuppoſe, ſaid he, they 
had received much inſtruction from Auguſtus ; and 
though Auguſtus was very unhappy in Tiberius and 
Julia, yet how glorious were the fruits of his pa- 
ternal care in Marcellus, Druſus, and Germanicus ? 


What imperial palace ever indeed in one reign 


produced three ſuch young princes ? 
K 2 May 


* Duidnam effe, Brute, cauſe putem, cur cum canſlemus ex aui, 
mo CF corpore, corporis curand! twendique cauſa puæſita fit ars, ejuſqys 
utilitas deorum immortalium inventjouti conſecragta; animi autem me + 
dicina nec tam defiderata, Oc. 


+ Thoſe ſtatues were found near the theatre of Marcelſis, 
and are now placed on the aſcent to the Capital, 
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| May a ſimilar education for ever bleſs all the 
royal youth of Europe! But why do I form / im- 
perfect a wiſh on ſo great an occaſion ? May they 
be bleſſed with a far better education ; even with 
thoſe inſtructions which the goddeſs of this temple 
is ſaid, under the ſhape of Mentor, to have her- 
ſelf beſtowed on the youthful heir of a Grecian 
kingdom; and which Fenelon copied for the be- 
nefit of all the princes and people of Europe, tho? 
his pupil, the. moſt amiable Duke of en 
died as young as Druſus or Germanicus. 


I am ſure, dear fir, (in ſaying this he turned 
to Crito) you often thought on that noble work 
with great pleaſure, during your laſt journey thro? 
France, eſpecially while you were viſiting the archi- 
epiſcopal church of Cambray, or were ſeated by 
ſome of the ſhady fountains in the gardens of 


Mart. 


CRITO liſtened with manifeſt ſatisfaction to 
theſe ſentiments expreſſed by his young friend : he 
then turned round to his pupil, and deſired to bor- 
row for ſome moments his pocket Horace ; he 
opened it at the fourth book, and read the follow- 
ing lines. 


Fortes creantur fortibus & bonis — 
Dottrina ſed vim promovet inſitam; 
Redtique 
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Rectigue mores pectora roborant: 
Utcunque defecere mores, 
Dedecorant bene nata culpe. 


Ar TER Marcellus's death (continued Crito) Dru- 
ſus and Tiberius, the two princely brothers of 
whom Horace here ſpeaks, were educated together 
in the palace and under the care of Auguſtus. Ger- 
manicus, the ſon of Druſus, had afterwards ( as 
you obſerve) the ſame happineſs. 


DvuriNG the life of Auguſtus, theſe three princes 
(though the character of Tiberius ſeems always to 
have been the loweſt of the three) were in general 
regarded by the public with very great eſteem. 
The Romans, ſtill more than their enemies, 


Senſere, quid mens rite, quid indoles 
Nutrita fauſtis ſub penetralibus 
Paſſit; quid Auguſti paternus 
In pueros animus Nerones. 


Bur let us at preſent confine our thoughts to 
Druſus. 


Hz ſeems to have been bleſſed with a very ex- 
cellent natural diſpoſition, as well as with a good 
education, 


K 3 Adoleſceus 
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Adoleſcens erat tot tantarumque virtutum, quantas 
natura mortalis recipit, aut induſtria perficit. Cujus 
ingenium utrum bellicis magis operibus, an civilibus 
ſuffecerit artibus in incerto eſt : morum certè dulcedo 
& adverſus amicos omnes aqua & par fui Aſtimatio 
inimitabilis fuiſe dicitur. 


In this den of Pelleius Paterculus we muſt 
certainly make ſome conſiderable allowances for 
the exaggerations of court-flattery : but I appre- 
hend it in the main to be founded in truth. The 
teſtimonies of other antient writers ſeem to con- 
firm it. It is, I ſuppoſe, from thoſe writers, that 
the authors of the Modern Univerſal Hiſtory have 
extracted a very ſplendid character of this hero. 


DRUSUS was a man of an unblemiſbed cha- 
rafter, of a probity which was proof againſt all 
temptations, of great honour, open-hearted, and an 
enemy to all manner of deceit or diſſimulation. He 
was no way inferior either in courage or conduct to 
the moſt experienced commanders of his age; and had 
nothing in view in all his expeditions but the glory 
ef the Roman name, and the public welfare. By 
which laſt expreſſions the authors probably mean 
the welfare of the Roman ſtate. 


Tux character of Druſus, ſaid the eldeſt of the 
young gentlemen, ſeems to reſemble that of the 
great prince of Wales, the ſon of the great Edward 

the 
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the Third. Don't you recollect his monument at 
Canterbury, and his military trophies at Mindſor? 


He certainly refembled Druſus, replied Crito, 
in ſeveral exalted virtues: but particularly in that 
moſt amiable of them all, filial reſpect and love. 
To virtues of this Kind I ſhould wiſh you always 
to continue to give your principal attention, 


Ir is true, that in military affairs Druſus was 
(after the deceaſe of Aprippa) the greateſt cha- 
racter of his times. His campaigns in Germany 
gave full proof both of his conduct and courage. 
You mult have ſcen, I am ſure, many coins of 
Auguſtus, which (in honour of Druſus's victories) 
are adorned with military trophies, and with the 
inſcription De Germanis. 


BuT in what manner ſhall we ſpeak of thoſe 
victories ? 


DRUSUSs army, in his laſt campaigns, paſſed 
the Rhine and Meſer, and ravaged the whole country 
as far as to the banks of the Ee. O miſerable Ger- 
many] how often are thy provinces expoſed to the 
ravages of war? Thy plains from the banks of the 
Rhine to the Elbe, are even now ſmoaking with 
blood. With what horror, my dear pupil, did 
we laſt ſpring paſs over ſcveral fields of carnage in 
IVeſtphalia, Heſſe, and the dominions of Brunſwick. 

K 4 But 
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But Druſus, being commander of the Roman army 
in that bloody expedition, incurred the deepeſt 
maledictions of the German nations: on his head 
their heavy curſes fell. Permit me to read to you 
ſome few lines, which I have extracted from 
Barre's Hiſtory of Germany. Tandis qu'd Rome 
Druſus #foit regretts comme un prince d'un merite 
diſtingue, brave, vertueux, plein de bonts, digne de 
remplacer Auguſte : en Germanie les Cattes, les Sueves, 
& les Cheruſques ſe rejouiſſoient de ſa mort. Ils 
avoient eprouve de la part de ce prince (or rather 
from the Roman army under his command) des 
cruautes inouies, ce qui rendit ſa memoire fi deteſtable 
parmi eux, que lorſqu*ils vouloient du mal d quelqu'un, 


ls ſoubaitoient qu'il tombat entre 11 mains dun autre 
Druſus “. 


I REMEMBER that, when we afterwards came 
from the northern parts of Germany into the Pala- 
tinate, I paſſed ſome days at Manheim in reading 
the diſmal hiſtory of the deſtruction of that coun- 
try by the order of Lewis the Fourteenth, and by 
the army under the command of (I grieve on this 
occaſion to mention his name) Marſhall Turenne. 
I then thought, that ſome parallel might be drawn 
between the German expedition of Druſus, and this 
ſad part of the military hiſtory of Turenne. Both 

mult 


* Hiſtoire d'Allemagne, vol. i. p. 146. quarto edition. 
Pere Barre refers on this head to Crufius, Ann, Suey, lib. ii. 
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muſt have been hated in Germany, for executing 
the orders of their ſovereigns “: while both were 
juſtly beloved at home for their own virtues. 


CRITO now pauſed for ſome moments. He 
then reſumed his diſcourſe, beginning it with thoſe 
well-known verſes of Addi/on, 2 5 


Should be go further, numbers will be wanting 
To form new battles, and ſupport bis crimes. 
Ye Geds ! what havock does ambition make 
Among your works |! 


I wisn, that I was now endued with the thoughts 
and language of an Addiſon or of a Fenelon, duly 
to lament the diſmal effects and conſequences of 
the pride of Monarchs, diſmal to the world in 
general, diſmal often to themſelves. 


LEWIS lived long enough to ſee the Palatinate 
revenged at Blenheim : Auguſius lived to fee and 
feel the heavy puniſhment which the Neme/is of 
Germany poured down on Yarus's legions. Permit 
me to read to you a ſhort extract from Dion Caſſius. 


Tors 


* 4 military profeſſion is very dangerous to perſons defirous of 
leading a life of goodneſs Such was the famous reflection of 
Marſhall Turenne, made by him on his death-bed ; probably 
while recollecting the dreadful ruin of the Palatinate. 
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Such indeed was at laſt the caſe. 


Lr us reflect, my dear and noble friend, for 
ſome few moments on the ſtately magnificence in 
which Rome appeared toward the cloſe of Auguſtus's 
reign ; when the buildings (which we have this 
day viſited) his imperial mauſoleum, the theatre 
of Marcellus, the triumphal arch of Druſus, and 
his temple, were in their full ſplendor : then let 
us aſk ourſelves, what was the mighty power which 
was able to deſtroy this proud city ?—The warlike 
deſcendants of thoſe German nations, whoſe lands 
were invaded and ravaged by Druſus's army. 


PLEASE to recollect, my dear pupil, the viſion 
which appeared to Aneas : the viſion of thoſe fu- 
ture Roman generals, who were to puniſh Greece 
for its antient cruelties to Troy : 


Ille 
Vitor aget currum cæſis inſignis Achivis ; 
Eruet ille Argos, Agamemnoniaſque Mycenas 
Ultus avos Trojæ. 


In the ſame manner you may imagine that German 
propheteſs, who on the banks of the Elbe drove 
back the Roman army by her execrations. You 
may imagine her, I ſay, on one hand denouncing 
ſpeedy death to Dru/us, and loading with curſes 
the whole family of the Cæſars; (in the fame ſtile 
perhaps as the Britiſp Druid curled *® the Plantage- 
net family) on the other hand turning to the ſe- 
veral nations of Germany, and prophecying their 
future victories. The deſcendants of this chief of 
the Bructeri ſhall ſubdue Mentz and Lyons, and ex- 
pell the Romans from all the provinces of Gaul. 
The poſterity of hat chief of the Quadi ſhall take 
ample revenge on Rome herſelf, ſhall fire Mount 
Palatine, deface Druſus's triumphal arch, over- 
throw the mauſoleum of Auguſtus, and trample 
on his aſhes. | 


IT ſeems very obſervable, ſaid the young, noble- 
man, that in digging among the ruins of 7his 
temple ſeveral of its ſtatues ang; ornaments have 
been found broken and battered ; among them lay 
ſome old German hatchets +, probably the inſtru- 
ments of their demolition. 


Bur enough of Germany, ſaid Crito : I ſhould 
not perhaps have proceeded ſo far in this kind of 
digreſ- 


See Mr. Grey's Ode: Ruin ſeize thee, Ge, 


+ See Abbe Richgrd's Voyage d'ltalie, 
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digreſſion, if I had not conſidered you, my dear 
fellow- travellers, as in ſome meaſure peculiarly 
concerned in the hiſtory of antient Germany. Your 
illuſtrious families are all deſcended in ſome mea- 
ſure from a German origin: your Saxon anceſtors 
came into England from thoſe provinces which are 
waſhed by the Weſer and the Elbe. | 


Bur let us turn our thoughts again to Druſus : 
and conſider him, not in his works of war, but in 
a far more amiable light; in his domeſtic and civic 
character. , | 


Occidit exemplum juvenis venerabile moram. 
Maximus ille armis : maximus ille togd. 


LIE E his dear Antonia, (the worthy daughter 
of the virtuous and beautiful O#avia) Druſus 
united to a graceful body a ſtill more lovely mind. 
Druſus is ſaid to have been poſſeſſed of all the qua- 
lities which are fitted to produce either eſteem or 
affection. He was generous ; he was popular : — 


Ir I am not miſtaken, ſaid the eldeſt of the 
young gentlemen, Druſus had drank deeply of the 
_ doctrines of civil liberty. In caſe he had ſurvived 
and ſucceeded Auguſtus, it was generally expected, 


that he would have reſtored the Roman republic * x; 


crede- 


* See Tacit. Ann. lib. i. c. 33, 
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credebatur, fi rerum potitus foret, libertatem red- 
diturus. | 


Ir was ſo reported, ſaid Crito, but I know not 
with what truth : much leſs can I pretend to judge 
whether or no ſuch a deſign would have been really 
expedient. I ſhould rather imagine, that Druſus's 
good ſenſe and good intentions would in that caſe 
have directed him to another work; to a plan and 
ſyſtem of policy leſs ſplendid perhaps, but in reali- 
ty far more beneficial to the public. 


Bur however this may be, it is certain, that 
Druſus was generally beloved at Rome. Magna 
ejus erat apud populum Romanum memoria. His 
memory was greatly reſpected by all parties; if 1 
may uſe the expreſſion both by the country and 
court-party. | 


Fox let us not liſten to the vulgar calumnies 
againſt Auguſtus *®, Wicked as courts ſometimes 
really are, yet I believe they are never near ſo bad, 
as they are reported to be: and I am confident, thar 
you, dear fir, from your natural generoſity of 
heart, and from your ſtrong ſenſe of political duty, 
will often turn your ears with horror and deteſta- 

tion 


* Diſplicere regnantibus civitia filiorum ingenia, neque ob aliud 
interceptos, quam quia populum Romanum quo jure complecti red- 
ata libertate agitaverint. Hos wulgi ſermones, &c, 

Tacit. Ann, lib. ii. c. 82. 
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tion from many villainous lies ſuggeſted againſt 
government with equal falſhood and malice, 


© 


AUGUSTUS ſeems not only to have been to- 
tally innocent of this villainous accuſation, but to 
have been in reality deeply afflicted at the death of 
Druſus. 


I cannor but think Auguſtus's grief and af- 
fection towards this his amiable adopted ſon to 
have been ſincere, while he was compoſing the 
hiſtory of his life. He ſpoke the funeral oration 
alſo over his corpſe. 


£4 wwe A, mb 


IN that oration Auguſtus declared with tears, 
that all he wiſhed for the glory of his then ſur- 
viving Children was this — that they might live ta 
reſemble Druſus. 


=> ea Sos en fu 


He added (in the ſtile of a Roman orator) that 
all he deſired for himſelf, was that he might die 
like this hero; in the ſervice of his country; in 
the midſt of his triumphs. 
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Tur emperor afterwards took the urn, bore it 


bY into his mauſolæum, placed it there, probably near 
1 that of Marcellus. 
W 
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Taz ſolemn entry of Druſus's corple into Rome *; 
the deep and mournful ſilence, with which his urn 
was depoſited in the tomb; theſe, my dear friends, 
are ſubjects of meditation, far more edifying, far 


more pleaſing, than the deſcription of any oration 
or triumph. 


Yer, pleaſing as the ſubject is, let me refrain 
myſelf from enlarging on it. — There is however 
one circumſtance relative to it, on which I ſhould 
be glad if you would for ſome moments indulge 
your imaginations. 


Tur hiſtorian, Livy, was at that time of Dru- 
ſus's burial about fifty years of age. It is highly 
probable, that he was then reſident at Rome; and 
preſent at that funeral ſolemnity. Let me deſire 
you to conſider what were moſt probably his 
thoughts on that occaſion, 

Is it not likely, that he meditated on it with 
much application of mind ? If we examine the 
epitome or contents of his hiſtory, we ſhall find 
that Druſus's actions were the principal arguments 
of the five laſt books; and that the concluſion of 
his whole work was Druſus's death. 
| N Corpus 

Accedebat ad hanc mortem Druſi ingens civium provincia- 
rumque & totius Italic dtgſiderium: per quam tffuſis in officium lu- 


gubre municipiis colomiſque uſque in urbem ductum erat funus trium- 
pho ſimillimum. Seneca, Conſol. ad Martiam. 
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Corpus Romam perveFum, & in C. Fulii * tumulo 
conditum. Laudatus eft a Cæſare Auguſto vitrico; 
& ſupremis ejus plures honores additi. 


Tur great and noble work of Livy's Roman 
| hiſtory thus cloſing with the funeral of Druſus, it 
is not to be doubted, but that the writer exerted 
the full ſtrength of his genius on this mournful 
occaſion ; particularly by delineating the character 
of Druſus in a ſtile worthy of the hero's merit, 
worthy of his own pen. If the concluſion of Zivy's 
labours had been remaining, it would have been 
probably with much pleaſure that I ſhould have 
preſented to you an extract from it this morning, 
while you were ſtanding under the ſhade of Dru- 
ſus's arch. 


Lr us renew our repeated wiſhes, that the 
hiſtory of Livy had been found at Conſtantinople 
entire 


Pax box me for this reverie, ſaid the young 
nobleman ; but I cannot help imagining, that if 
the learned world is ever to rejoyce in ſuch a diſco- 
very, the diſcovery will moſt likely be made in 
Italy; probably within the precincts of Rome. Per- 
haps on ſome fortunate day, a cheſt may be found 

deeply 


e of dreien, Naw inquit Dio. s To Ty Apr 
aun xaTeTeIy. Sig. Vide Livii, editionem Oxonienſem, 
vol. vi. p. 75. . 
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deeply buried in the ruins of this city, a cheſt con- 
taining the works of Livy, in great meaſure per- 
fect ; together with ſome other antient authors. 
This conjecture will not ſeem totally abſurd to thoſe 
perſons who have been eye-witneſſes of the ſur- 
priſing depth of ſoil to which the ruins of this an- 
tient city, extend. They extend in ſeveral places 
down to twenty feet; in the Cælian hill to near 
ſeventy. Among theſe ruins (particularly among 
thoſe on Mount Palatine) ſeveral arched vaults have 
been frequently at different periods of time acci- 
dentally diſcovered. Many curious paintings, ma- 
ny chef-d'ceuvres of antique ſculpture have been 
found in thoſe ſubterranean receſſes, Is it not 
poſſible, that ſome of them may contain a far more 
precious treaſure ? 


I coup wiſh, ſaid Crito's pupil, that the god- 
deſs of this temple would with her ſnaky-wreathed 


wand kindly point out to us the ſpot, where we 


might dig for that treaſure. 


I REMEMBER, replied the eldeſt of the young 
gentlemeh with a ſmile, that when we viſited the 
mines in Germany, we heard much of the crooked 


haſelſtick. Might it not be wiſhed, that there 


was ſome ſuch divining rod for the diſcovery of the 
gold mines of literature? But perhaps the wand 
of Minerva Medica might be full as ſure a guide. 

Vol. II. L | THE 
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Tux converſation now wandered. on various to- 
pics; when the young nobleman taking out his 
watch, was ſurprized to find it ſo late. We muſt 
make haſte home, ſaid he, or we ſhall loſe our 
dinner. Beſides our ſervants and horſes have been 
a long while ſtanding expoſed to the ſcorching 
ſun. Let us have pity on them, and return to our 
lodgings. We ſhall have made this morning al- 
moſt the whole tour of Rome. 


* W ** 


Ix the way home, Crito mentioned a ſcheme, 
which he had heard propoſed among ſome travel- 
lers, and which (he thought) might poſſibly be 
productive of ſome important diſcoveries. Crito 
wiſhed this ſcheme could ſome time or other be 
brought to effect, as it ſeemed conducive to the 
advancement of charity and policy, as well as of 
literature and vertu“. 


TRE 


The ſtreets of Rome ſwarm with poor, who are fed in- 
deed at the gates of the conyents ; but are in great meaſure 
deſtitue both of lodging and clothing. Several of theſe poor 
people might by induſtry, if they could get employment, pro- 
vide for themſelves better. Several of them ſeem very able 
to work. 

If a ſubſcription of 200/. or 300 J. were raiſed, and per- 
miſſion obtained from the government (under proper reſirifions ) 
for digging, it is almoſt certain that before that ſum was ex- 
| pended, 
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THz young gentlemen ſtrongly approved the 
idea of this propoſal : they ardently wiſhed that it 
could be begun during their ſtay at Rome, as they 
would gladly have ſubſcribed to it. 


Taz ſubſcription I apprehend, ſaid Crito, would 
without much difficulty be raiſed among Engliſb 
travellers : but the whole management of the mo- 
ney muſt be entruſted to Roman hands, Happy 
if a Roman of proper dignity would undertake 
It; 


CRITO's pupil now amuſed his friends with 
ſome pleaſing conjectures in relation to the writers 
of antiquity, which might by theſe means be poſ- 
ſibly recoyered. If, ſaid he, the Royal Maſter of 
the Farneſe gardens, the King of Naples, would 
give permiſſion that the ruins of the Palatine libra- 
ry might be thoroughly examined, it is not im- 
poſſible that YVarius and ſome other eminent authors 

L 2 _— 


pended, it would be in a great degree reimburſed br the ſale 
of the mere bricks and tiles, which would be turned up. 

But it is highly probable, that many things of value would 

be diſcovered, the ſale of which would thoroughly ſupport 
this charity. This charity might be continued for ſeveral 
years by ſuch a circulation of expending and receiving. 
If any thing of very extraordinary note was found, it would 
by no means be proper that it ſhould be expoſed to ſale, and 
exported from Rome. The truſtees of the charity might pre- 
ſent it gratis to the Roman government; to be depoſited, if an 
article of verti, in the Capitoline Muſeum ; if of literature, in 
the Vatican Library. | 
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of the Auguſtan age might be brought to light. 


Perhaps their works might be found in a much 
better condition than the ſcorched and pulverized 
manuſcripts at Herculaneum. 


BuT among all the literary productions of the 
Auguſtan age, none would be fo acceptable to the 
public as a perfect Livy. Indeed the loſs which 
Livy's hiſtory has ſuffered is much more generally 
lamented: than that of any other Roman or Greek 
compoſition : which ſeems ſomewhat extraordi- 
nary ; for, notwithſtanding the real high merit of 
Livy, certainly there have been ſeveral other writers, 
who deſerve to be at leaſt equally regretted. 


Tu converſation now turned on the works of 
Livy. It dwelt on that ſubje& for a conſiderable 
time ; both while the company were in the coach, 
and while they were ſeated together at dinner. 


* * * 


AFTER dinner the young gentlemen dreſſed, 
and went out to make ſome viſits. Crito retired 
to his apartment to put his * and books in 
order. 


HAvINOG 
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Having now paſſed through all the ſeries of 
ages contained in Livy's. hiſtory ; he laid thoſe 
volumes, together with Frenſbemius's Supplement, 
aſide : he laid them aſide, not without ſome ſenti- 
ments of reſpect and gratitude, In putting away 
the laſt volume, he had the curioſity to ſee in what 
manner Frenſhemius concluded the long and labo- 
rious work of his Supplement. 


Tux laſt paragraph of that work is as fol- 
lows. 5 


Preſenti labori meo in his temporibus attiſque finem 
facio, circa que Livianam etiam hiſtoricam defiiſſe 
indicio Epitomarum deprebenditur; toto animo verſus 
in majoris & conſtantioris imperii auctorem dominum- 
gue JE SUM CHRISTUM: quem ſub hoſce an- 
nos (de natali enim ejus haud levibus argumentis in- 
ter doctos diſputatur) hominem natum ſuus aſpexit 
potins quim agnovit orbis. Hujus beneficio, fiquid 
utiliter elaboravi, debere me totum profiteor : eumque 
ſuppliciter oro, ut porrd mentem eam mihi ſervet, 
omnia de quibus hic ſcriꝑſi, regna, vittorias, trium- 
Phognullo modo digna reputantem, ob que Alius ſan- 
Aiſima ſecta, aut quidquid ea facere ac pati jubet 
ulld ex parte negligatur. 


L's CRITO, 
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CRIT O, after peruſing this paragraph with 
deep attention, retired to his cloſet for a quarter 
of an hour: he afterwards took a ſolitary walk 
(it being now late in the .afternoon) along the 
ſhady ſide of the Strada felice. The ſtreets of 
Rome are indeed not improper places for ſtudy and 
contemplation : fome of them being as quiet and 
till as any college quadrangles. 


ARRIVED at the ſtately northern front of the 
baſilica of Santa Maria Maggiore, Crito ſtood for 
ſome minutes admiring it. He then turned his 
eyes to the Egyptian obeliſk, which is erected be- 
fore it; and which was removed hither from the 
mauſoleum of Auguſtus. 


CRI TO peruſed the inſcriptions on its baſis, 
He then went up the flight of ſteps into the church: 
he turned ſhort on his left hand by the four por- 
phyry pillars, which ſupport the canopy over the 


high altar ; and entered the chapel, which adorns 
its northern ſide, 


To the REA DER. 


T ſeems highly proper at this time to break the thread 
of theſe ſuppoſed Roman Converſations. 


You are arrived at the time of the Greateſt Event, 
which ever ennobled the hiſtory of the world. 


WHAT that event was, the author is by no means 
worthy to ſay, Senſible of his extreme unworthineſs, 
he can only refer you to the ſecond chapter of the goſpel 
of St. Luk : particularly to its firſt twenty verſes. See 
alſo the firſt chapter, from the twenty uu to, the 
thirty-eighth verſe. RE 7” 
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CITAE. 25 


TwtnTyY-SECOND Day's CONVERSATION. 


T ſeems to have been a very deſirable event for 
the welfare of the Roman ſtate, if Auguſtus in 
the beſt part of his reign had, with the advice of 
his council, deſigned & wiſe plan of future legiſſa- 
tion; if, during that time of general tranquillity, 
he had ſettled a ſolid form of government ; a proper 
diſtribution of the civil power between the prince, the 
ſenate, and the people; and a regular bereditary ſuc- 
ceſſion to the imperial authority. Such a work would 
have been far more laudable than any ſcheme of 
reſtoring the anarchy of the late republic. 


SUCCEEDING generations would then have had 
the greateſt reaſon to honour and bleſs Auguſtus's 
memory. For ſuch a form of government would 
in all probability have prevented many of thoſe 
miſeries, which ſoon after the death of Auguſtus 
began to fall on the Roman people, on the ſenato- 
torial families, and on his imperial ſucceſſors them 
ſelves. The want of ſuch a ſettled form of go- 


vernment 
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vernment was indeed ſeverely felt, as long as che 
Roman Os continued to exiſt. 

Bur perhaps, notwithſtanding the beauty and 
general utility of ſuch a legiſlative plan, and its 
remarkable congeniality in ſeveral particulars with 
the old Roman conſtitution, yet Auguſtus might 
not be brave enough to venture to produce it. It 
might poſſibly give ſome diſturbance to the preſent 
public calm, or rather public lethargy : and there- 
fore it might be dropt, like ſeveral other noble 


deſigns for the public good, which are continually | 


loſt in all ages and countries by government's 
exceſſive caution, or rather timidity, movendi com- 


N ita. 


 PerHars alſo neither Auguſtus, nor any of his 
council, were endued with a ſufficient ſtrength of 
political wiſdom. A mixed diſtribution of civil 
power is continually before our eyes in England : 
but there is a very wide difference between the 
ſeeing and admiring a complicated machine, and 
the being able to have invented it. Not one of all 
the moſt celebrated legiſlators of antiquity appear 
to have arrived at the perfect comprehenſion of ſo 
great an idea; though ſeveral, both at Rome and 
in Greece, ſeem to have made very conſiderable ap- 
proaches towards it. 


- 


SucH 
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Sven were the ſentiments expreſſed by the eldeſt 
of the young gentlemen to his three friends, as 
they ſat round his table ro-day after breakfaſt. He 
took up Tacitus's Annals, which lay among ſome 
other political books on the table, and proceede 

as follows. T 


TACITUS ſeems to have almoſt formed the 
compleat idea of ſuch a plan; but at the ſame 
time to have conſidered it as ideal only, and to 
have thought, that no real fabric of government 
could ever be built or ſtand long on ſuch founda- 
dion. | 


Cundtas nationes & urbes populus aut primores aut 
finguli regunt. Delefa ex his & conſtituta reſpublica 
laudari facilius quam evenire ; vel fi evenit haud 
diuturna eſſe poteſt *. 


Trank Gop, ſuch a ſyſtem of government 
has really exiſted in Great Britain (allowing ſome 
conſiderable variations) for now above ten cen- 
turies. 


PROBABLY, ſaid the young nobleman, the No- 
man empire was of too great an extent for ſuch 
an happy plan of government. Several political 
writers are, I believe, of opinion, that democracy, 

ariſto- 


Annal. lib. iv. c. 33. 
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ariſtocracy, or limited monarchy, are beſt ſuited 
for ſtates of a moderate ſize : but that vaſt and 
enormous empires demand an abſolute ſovereign, 


May there not another reaſon be given for it ? 
ſaid Crito. Did Rome deſerve ſuch an happineſs ? 
Let us recollect the long and black catalogue of 
her former crimes : let us now recolle& the miſe- 
ries of thoſe many nations, whom ſhe had invaded, 
enſlaved, extirpated. Did he deſerve ſo eminent 
a political bleſſing? Ah! no, Other things are 
prepared for her. Her people alſo ſhall be en- 
flaved : Rome ſhall groan under the moſt abſolute 
deſpotiſm, the moſt bloody tyranny. The firſt 
ſucceſſor of Auguſtus ſhall be a Tiberius, 


Poſt bunc caſtrenſis caligæ cognomine Ceſar 
Succedet ſævo ſavior ingenio : 

Cædibus inceſtiſque dehinc maculoſus, & omni 
Crimine pollulum qui ſuperabit avum. 


I forget what the poet ſays of Claudius, and Nero: 
but I think we may aſſert with confidence, that 
as no ſtate ever groaned under a ſeries of ſuch op- 
preſſors, ſo alſo it will be difficult to find any 
people, whoſe wickedneſs more deſerved ſuch a 
puniſhment. 


TACITUS 
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TACITUS ſays, that Sejanus acquired his great 
power non tam ſolertid, quam Deum ird in rem Ro- 
manam. The ſame obſervation may be made in 
relation to moſt of the twelve Cæſars. 


PROVIDENCE caſt upon the Romans the furiouſ- 
neſs of its wrath, by ſending theſe evil angels among 
them. | 


* * * 


Bur let me correct my aſperity in the applica- 
tion. The Romans were indeed very bad; yet in 
the midſt of their puniſhment, many mercies and 
bleſſings were vouchſated unto them. Their ty- 
rants were in general very execrable ; , but yet 
there was not one of them, of whom it might not 
be juſtly ſaid, that he had ſometimes performed 
ſomething that was good. 


I REMEMBER, ſaid Crito's pupil, a great abſur- 
dity of which I was guilty when at the univer- 
fity. In reading Tacitus's Annals, I met with ſe- 
veral particulars in the life of Tiberius, which were 
very laudable ; ſeveral actions of generoſity and 
fortitude, which ſeemed not unworthy the charac- 
ter even of an Aurelius or an Antonine. In Vel- 
leius's encomium alſo I thought I found much 
truth, 
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truth, as well as much falſhood and flattery. I em- 
ployed myſelf for a week in collecting. all theſe 
laudable parts of Tiberjus's hiſtory into one paper, 
omitting whatever was of a contrary nature. That 
paper I lately found in my porte feuille; and will 
communicate it to you, (if I think of it) when 
you are at Puteoli viewing the antique marble * in 
the market-place. 1 


I Ir END ED to purſue the ſame ſcheme in re- 
lation to the reigns of Caligula, Claudius, and Nero. 


But the abſurdity of the deſign became in the pro- 


ceſs ſo very glaring ; the evil, which I could ſcarce 

avoid reading, (eſpecially if I took up Suetonius ) 
ſo infinitely outweighed the good, and appeared of 
ſo very heinous and horrid a nature ; that, before I 
had finiſhed the life of Tiberius, I caſt aſide the paper, 
incomplete and uncorrect, into my porte-feuille : 
perhaps I ought rather to have flung it with in- 
dignation into the fire. 


Wur I afterwards mentioned the affair to you, 
my dear tutor, you kindly told me, that from my 
week's exerciſe I might at leaſt draw two uſeful 
leſſons for my own conduct. Firſt, that ſome 

\ tranſient 


| ® The pedeſtal of that ſtatue of Tiberius; which was erected 
by fourteen cities of Aa, in gratitude for his beneficence to 
them when laid deſolate by an earthquake. See Painter's 
Letters from Tah, letter 73. 
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tranſient acts of generoſity are far from being ſuf- 
ficient to denominate a perſon truly charitable : the 
diſpoſitions of charity muſt, by frequent acts of 
it, be wrought into his very frame, and become 
the firm, permanent, habitual affections of his 
ſoul. Secondly, much leſs is a tranſient practice 
of one virtue (for inſtance, that virtue to which 
youth is moſt eaſily diſpoſed, erogandæ per honeſta 
pecunize) ſufficient to juſtify a young man in an 
high opinion of himſelf, particularly if he neglects 
other not leſs noble or uſeful branches of virtue. 
The moſt difficult, but perhaps moſt important 
part of his duty is properly to govern thoſe paſ- 
ſions, which eaſily lead firſt to venial offences, then 
to more vitious exceſs, and which from thence (if 
not timely prevented) will gradually drag dowñ 
his ſoul to the depth of criminal horrors. Many 
young men, who were at firſt well principled, have 
been by imperceptible degrees ſo corrupted, as to 
have too much reaſon at leaſt to cry out with 
Pheara, | 


Why was I born with ſuch a ſenſe of virtue, 
So great abhorrence of the ſmalleſt crime, 
And yet a flave to ſuch impetuous guilt ? 


Tursk were the inſtructions, with which, I well 
remember, you, my kind tutor, favoured me, while 
at the univerſity. | But let me not, by talking any 

Vor. II. | M longer 


5 
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longer on that ſubject, prevent you from beginning 
the lecture, with which you intend to us 
this moramg, 


YESTERDAY, ſaid Crito, we concluded our 
review of that long ſeries of the generations of 
Rome, whoſe actions were the ſubject of Livy's 
hiſtory. This morning we are to begin the thread 
of Tacitus's Annals, Much reaſon have I to wiſh, 
that I was in any degree capable of converſing pro- 
perly with you on thoſe topics, which a Livy or 
a Tacitus thought worthy of their labours. 


THis firſt volume of Tacitus comprehends the 
two and twenty years of Tiberius's reign. Not- 
withſtanding the general wretchedneſs of thoſe times, 
yet a catalogue might be extracted from it of /e- 
veral good men, whoſe names Tacitus here men- 
tions with honour. But the chief hero of this 
volume is Germanicus. If you pleaſe, we will 
allot this morning to His memory. 


Your cont ſhall carry us (if you have no ob- 
jection) to the Barberini palace. We will viſit the 
apartment which is adorned with Pouſſin's picture 
of the death of Germanicus : and either in that a- 

partment 
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partment of the Barberini palace, or in one of the 
chambers of the Capitoline muſeum, we will pro- 
ſecute our uſual morning's ſtudy, 


Wr ſhall gladly attend you, replied the young 
nobleman, to that picture. Often, ſince I came 
to Rome, I have reflected with pleaſure, that in 
theſe my lodgings * Pouſſin lived, thought, and 
laboured, Perhaps it was in this very room, 
where we are now fitting, that Pouſſin conceived 
the idea, and executed the deſign of that noble 
painting of Germanicus's death, 


* X * 


Tun Barberini palace contains ten noble apart. 
ments, each of which conſiſts of ſeveral rooms, 
furniſhed with great abundance of ſtatues and 
paintings, 


Is the eighth room of the prince's ſummer a- 
partment, is that famous picture of the death f 
Germanicus by Nicola Pouſſin; for which, it is ſaid, 
the Great Duke offered no leſs a price than x 590g 
crowns, or 37501, ſterling, 


M 2 Tun 


* Next door to the French convent on Mente de Trinitg, 


a 
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Tur company employed near an hour in ſtudy- 
ing this picture: they afterwards proceeded to the 
Capitol. i 


RũF *% * 


IN paſſing through the ſecond room of the Ca- 
pitoline muſæum, the company ſtopped for ſome 
time to admire the recumbent thoughtful ſtatue of 
Agrippina: they then went on to the imperial 
chamber. 


Tux imperial chamber is called by that title 
on account of the antique buſts which it contains, 
repreſenting moſt of the Roman Emperors, Em- 
preſſes, Cæſars, and Conſuls of the imperial blood. 
Theſe buſts are ranged round the room in two 
rows, and are diſpoſed in a regular chronological 
ſeries *. 


How grand is this aſſembly ? ſaid the young 
nobleman. This congreſs of almoſt. all the great 
families 


* Vedeſi in primo luogo collocato il buſto di Giulio Ceſare di ala- 
baſtro a righe. Siegue quello di Auguſto. Indi una teſia di Mar- 
cello ſuo nepote. Altra poi di Tiberio, e un buſlo del medemo. Di 
bianchiſſimo marmo e il buſlo del ſuo fratello Druſo fatto certamente 
in quei tempi, come ci manifeſia Feccellenza del lavoro. Alla finiſtra 
di eſſo vedeſi la ſtimabiliſſima teſta della di lui moglie Antonia detta 
minore. La teſla di Germanico loro fgliuolo viene appreſſo. Poi 


guella della di lui moglie Agrippina, molto flimabile pel lavoro, Ic. 
Muſeo Capitolino, p. 47. 
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families which were honoured with the imperial 
crown of Rome, during the three centuries of its 
greateſt ſplendor 


Ix is indeed a very majeſtic aſſembly, replied 
the eldeſt of the young gentlemen. But the awe 
which we feel on firſt entering the room, very con- 
ſiderably abates, when we conſider the difference” of 
the characters of theſe perſonages. 

4 

Sk ERAI of them indeed had noble and exalted 

minds ; (in ſaying this, he pointed to the buſts of 

Germanicus and Agrippina on the upper row near 

the window) but in how many other of theſe 
breaſts did the greateſt meanneſs and miſery lurk ? 


I am afraid, that we ſhall too frequently find 
by our own experience, in all the courts, and in 
all the auguſt aſſemblies of the preſent age, a ſimi- 
lar ſtrange mixture of company. oh 
1. vr: a 

Bur to conſider it, continued he, catalina to 
Crito's pupil, in a calm view (as one of your phi- 
loſophers in the next room“ might do) how ill- 
ſorted does this company appear? Agrippa, Mar- 
cellus, Druſus, and Germanicus; Titus, NVerva, and 
theſe ſeveral buſts of Marcus Aurelius; mixed with 

M 3 thoſe 

»The philoſophic chamber in the Capitoline Muſeum (men- 


tioned ,vol. i. pag. 572.) is the room next adjoining to this 
imperial chamber. 
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thoſe of Tiberius, Caligula, Claudius, Nero, Domi- 
tian, and that moſt ill-looked Caracalla in that 
corner *. f 


Does not this ſtrange mixture of company put 


you in mind of that part of the ſculpture on Aneas's. 
ſhield, in which Virgil has placed ſome of the worſt 
as well as ſome of the beſt of the Roman cha- 


racters cloſely and therefore inſtructively contraſted 


together, 


e, Catiline, menac 
Pendentem ſcopulo, Furiarumque ora trementem: 
Secretoſque pios, his dantem jura Catonem. 


Happy would it be, ſaid Crito, (after having 
fixed his eyes in ſilence for ſome moments on the 
floor) if in the future courſe of your lives you 
could dwell and converſe only with the good. Such 
a bleſſing would in ſome meaſure turn earth into 


heaven. 


I REMEMBER about the middle of the firſt No- 


vember, which I paſſed on the continent, I heard 


at Amiens an anthem ; the words of which gave 
me great pleaſure. Juſtum deduxit Dominus per 
| Vas 


* Alla fierexxa del wolto, al terribile ſopraciglio, ed alla mi- 
naccioſa voltata di tefia facil coſa e il riconoſcere Caracalla effigiato 
in uno buſio di porfido con la teſia di marmo. 

Muſeo Capitolino, pag. 5 r. 
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vias rectas, & oftendit illi regnum DRI. O beatum 
virum, cujus anima Paradiſum poſſidet ; unde - exul- 
tant angeli, letantur archangeli, chorus ſanforum 
proclamat, turba virginum invitat, mane nobiſcum 
in æternum. Certainly no little part of the per- 
petually- increaſing felicity and holineſs of the ce- 
leſtial kingdom, muſt be derived from the un- 
mixed ſociety, the eternal communion of its 
ſaints. 


Happy is the man, whoſe lot on earth in ſome 
degree reſembles theirs. 


BUT wa is me, who am can ſainol to well with 
Meſech, and to have my habitation e the tents 
of Kedar. | 


LET us endeavour, my dear friends, to avoid, 
as much as poſſible, all bad connections. Ir is the 
duty of eminently virtuous perfons to. condeſcend 
to the converſation, and to endeavour the. amend- 
ment of the wicked. But our principles: of piety 
are as yet far too weak; let us not venture into 
contagion. When we are forced among bad per- 
ſons, let us recollect how dangerous a place this 
world is. As long as we continue in this life, we 
ſtand between heaven. and hell ; and out of every 
one of us there will grow, either an angel, or 
(what Gop of his infinite mercy for ever prevent) 
a devil. 

M 4 Bur 
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Bur let us turn our thoughts to leſs weighty 
ſubjects: let us reſume our claſſic ſtudies. 
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Tus aſſembly of the imperial families of Rome, 
ſhews us virtue and vice both placed in the higheſt 
ſtations. 


May the buſt of Tiberius, and of thoſe other 
tyrants, revive in your hearts the abhorrence of 
their characters: but may the amiable looks of 
Germanicus, and of theſe other princes, whoſe hiſ- 
tories are adorned with many illuſtrious marks of 
wiſdom and goodneſs, increaſe and enflame your 
noble emulation, your ardent deſire of making by 
imitation their virtues your own; as far at leaſt as 


your different ſtations and ſpheres of action ſeem 
to allow. 


? 

I Have brought a paper for your peruſal here, 
On the back of which I find a reference to the 
beginning of Demetrius's life in Plutarch: and 
alſo ſome lines quoted from one of his treaties. — 
Exit des di ajuPorepwv, onws r E OU νU 
PerTrEs dt cr, Ta de puijprprver jun Xeipores *, 


Tuls paper contains a kind of contraſt between 
the characters of Germanicus and Tiberius. 


EvERVY 


®* See Plutarch's treatiſe dt capienda ex inimico utilitate, p. 92. 
at the concluſion, 
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Every day of my life ought I to grow more 
and more deeply convinced of my infinite unwor- 
thineſs to have any concern in the great work of 
education. May that bleſſed work flouriſh in oer 
hands ! Yet as I have paſſed much time in. ſtudy- 
ing the ſubject (unprofitably perhaps) allow me to 
mention ſome of the opinions of the authors whom 
I have conſulted. | 


Ir is the opinion of ſeveral learned writers, 
that as the moſt likely means of preſerving and 
increaſing the love of virtue in young perſons, is 
to place before their eyes continually, and on all 
ſides, the nobleſt and brighteſt examples that have 
exiſted ſince the foundation of the world ; ſo the 
next beſt method for the ſame purpoſe, is to 
ſhew to them ſometimes (not often) the extreme 
baſeneſs-and horror of an oppoſite character. 


Fox who can refuſe his thankſgivings to heaven 
for the glory and happineſs of virtue to which he 
has been called, and which has been exemplified 
to him in the numerous examples of the wiſe and 
good ; all, in a long ſeries through many ages, 
ardently imitating the excellencies of their pre- 
deceſſors ? 


WHo can help fearing for himſelf, when, on 
the other hand, he ſometimes ſees the blackneſs, 


darkneſs, 
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darkneſs, and depth of ſuch infamy, wretched- 
neſs, and horrid miſery ? 


PzxHays ſome of thoſe who lie in that gulph 
of vice, were once walking in the ſhining paths 
of virtue. But, alas! mutati ſunt in deterius. Such 
ſeems to have been, in a remarkable manner, the 
fad caſe of Tiberius. 


Bur let me not indulge myſelf in too much 
talkativeneſs. I ſhall ſufficiently exerciſe your pa- 
rience by the peraſ of this paper. 


GERMANICUS. 


HERE is not- perhaps any part of the Ro- 
man hiſtory which ſhews more ſtrongly the 
' miſery of degenerating from our education, and of 
loſing the virtuous reputation gained in our youth, 
than the contraſt between the chm of Ger- 
manicus and Tiberius. 


Tur both beak their lives in the fame exalted 
theatre of human grandeur, the palace of the Roman 
empire. Both were educated by Auguſtus, at that 
time in the height of his goodneſs and wiſdom. 
Both were poſſeſſed of great natural genius and 

abilities 
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abilities of mind. Both in their early manhood 
ated virtuouſly and nobly. But Tiberius ſuffered 
himſelf to grow gradually corrupted in his heart, 
and degenerate from the glorious beginning of his 
life. His actions of virtue and goodneſs grew 
daily fewer and fewer : his heart grew- worſe and 
worſe. Morum enim tempora illi diverſa. Epregius 
vitd, famique, quoad privatus, vel in imperits ſub . 
Auguſto fuit : fingens virtutes donec ſuperfuit Ger- 
manicus : inter bona, malaque mixtus incolumi matre : 
poſted in ſcelera omnia, & dedecora prorumpens. 
Thus did he gradually become the moſt deſpicable, 
the moſt hated, the moſt curſed of characters: 
his long life, and exalted ſtation, only adding 


to the weight of the WR and Ny on his 
head, 


Tux name of Germanicus has been now for 
more than ſeventeen centuries, and will probably 
continue as long as the Roman hiſtory remains, be- 
loved and reverenced. Ingenium illi contigit, in 
utroque eloquentiæ ac dottrine ſtudio præcellens; and 
that in poetry too, as well as oratory. Multa re- 
liguit ſtudiorum monumenta ; particularly a tranſla- 
tion of Aratus, with aſtronomical notes: but (what 
is of infinitely more conſequence) fortitudinem ba- 
 buit egregiam, benevolentiam ſingularem : concilian- 


deque hominum ęgratiæ ac promerendi amoris mirum 
S efficax ſtudium. 


HE 
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HE continued always to keep bis heart, with all 
diligence, in the conſtant habit of intending and 
aiming at the beſt deſigns : he conſequently was 
in his heart and countenance, and in all his words 
and actions, open, generous, and noble. Tiberius, 
on the contrary, grew by degrees (the neceſſary 
conſequence of his wickedneſs) to have always 
diſſimulation in his countenance, inſincerity and 
darkneſs in his ſpeech, and malevolence in his 
heart. For, in proportion as he loft himſelf all 
title to real glory, he became moſt meanly envi- 
ous: all the honours, which others acquired, of- 
fended him. 1055 | 


GERMANICUS was compaſſionate to the 
unhappy, and kind even to his rivals. He was 
faithful and brave himſelf in the ſervice of his 
country. He honoured all the living and dead 
| who had been ſo. Sicubi clarorum virorum ſepul- 
chra cognoſceret, inferias manibus dabat. Cæſorum 
Varianorum Ppreſertim reliquias colligere & tumulo 
condere primus aggreſſus et. I recolle& with plea- 
ſure your ſentiments on that ſubject, my good pu- 
pil. In your journey through Weſtphalia, in 
the neighbourhood of Paderborn, you viſited that 


ſpot. 


Ir I am not miſtaken, replied Crito's pupil, 
(ring off the converſation, and pointing to the 
buſts 
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buſts of Trajan) that emperor acted in the ſame 
noble and generous manner. In a French hiſtory 
of his life, which I lately read, it is ſaid that Trajan 
fit elever un autel en memoire de ceux qui étoient 
tus dans les combats, & yy fonda des ſacrifices an. 
nuels. But pray proceed to the other parts of Ger- 
manicus's character. 


Ar the hazard of his own life (continued Crito) 
Germanicus was loyal to Tiberius, his adoptive fa- 
ther: though he was in continual danger of de- 
ſtruction from his malice ; and though he was al. 
moſt ſure of obtaining the imperial power if he had 
the inclination of wreſting it from the poſſeſſor. 
Legiones imperatorem Tiberium recuſantes, & ſibi 
ſummum imperium deferentes compeſcuit; incertum 
majore conſtantid an pietate. Thoſe legions were 
the army on the Rhine; robur imperii, & vi ſud 
cuntta traffurum. How different was this noble 
generous ſpirit of Germanicus, from that ignavia, 
of which Velleius Paterculus falſly accuſes him? 


Bur to proceed in the contraſt between his cha- 
rafter and that of Tiberius. Tiberius by degrees 
came to have ſcarce any obje& but that of mean 
ſelf-love, and falſe ambition; to have no affection 
for any perſon ; to be ſuſpicious and fearful of 

all : 


* Amendue i buſti di Trajano ſono di un perfetto {guoro, & fe- 
migliantiſſimi con le medaglie, amendue di marmo bianco, ed il prima 


e tutto di un pexzo, Muſeo Capitolino, p. 49. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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all : and yet (the miſerable conſequence of ſuch a 
temper) this tyrant was continpally admitting the 
worſt men to his ſociety and favour; and conti- 
nually buſied in the horrid work of perſecuting 
and murthering his near relations, as well as the 
moſt innocent and worthy of his ſuhjects. 


3 GERMANICUS was always inclined to fveet- 
neſs and goodneſs ; mild and forgiving to his ſlan- 
derers; ſupporting affronts with true magnani- 


mity and patience ; and with the greateſt genero- 


ſity ſaving the lives of his moſt determined ene- 
mies. Tiberius grew more and more hard-hearted 
and cruel ; and full of ſuch mean malevolence to 
all his fellow-creatures, as at laſt, in the bitter- 
neſs of his malice, to repeat that diabolical 
line, | 


Eur davor Yau jwxyntu up. 


A ſentiment the wickedneſs of which could be 
imitated only by a Nero *. Burt let us haſten from 
ſuch a dreadful train of thought. From ſuch a hell 
libera nos, Domin | | 


Tr1s 
* Nero's ſentiments were, if poſſible, ſtill more infernal ; 
Repetente enim quodam hoc carmen: imma, inquit, «yy tort@y. 


Shakeſpear has placed the ſame horrid wiſh in the mouth of a 
fimilar tyrant, Macbeth. | 


I wiſh the ſlate of the wworld were now unden 
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Tus laſt expreſſion of Crito was occaſioned by 


tha accidental circumſtance, which happened while 
he was ſpeaking. The monks of Ara Cali were at 
that inſtant croſſing the Capitoline area in proceſ- 
ſion, ſinging the litany. Their chaunt was heard 
diſtinctly in the muſeum, The company went to 
the balcony in the Sala Grande to ſee the proceſſion, 
and then at the deſire of the young nobleman walk- 
ed down the ſtone ſtair-caſe, 


*. * * 


Ar the bottom of the ſtair-caſe is a ſmall pa- 
ved court adorned with a fountain: in the midſt 
of that fountain is placed a coloſſal antique ſtatue, 
repreſenting (according to the common opinion) 
the river Rhine, This ſtatue is generally known 
by the name of Marforio ; probably on account of 
jts having been once a principal ornament of the 
adjoining Forum, and temple of Mars *. 


PzrnaPs, ſaid the young nobleman, this ſta- 
tue may bear ſome relation to the hiſtory of Ger- 
manicus. Pere Bougeant ſays, that Germanicus 

adorned 


The forum of Auguſtus ſtood nearly adjoining to the Ca- 
pito] : in the middle of that forum was the temple of Mars the 


revenger. 
a See Donati's Roman Antiquities, book ii. ch. 22. 


rr 
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adorned the temple of Mars the revenger *, with the 
ornaments of bis triumph, and the ſpoils of Germany. 
Perhaps this figure of the Rhine might be then 
placed there. I know not on what authority Pere 
Bougeant's hiſtory is founded: but I think Taci- 
tus ſpeaks of a triumphal arch built within a ſtone's 
caſt of that forum, expreſly on .account of theſe 
German victories T. Is it not probable, that the 


| Romans might then have placed this ſtatue of the 


Rhine before the temple of their idols, (as a per- 
manent emblem of their victories) after having 
i dragged 


* Hiſtoire d' Allemagne, livre ii. p. 205. Germanicus mit 
pied 2 terre, quitta ſa robe triumphale, & ſacrifia à Jupiter plu- 
feeurs taureaux blancs: il porta enſuite au temple de Mars te ven- 
geur les ornemens du triomphe, & les depouilles des Germains. 


F Fine anni dicatur arcus propter ædem Saturn ob recepta figna 
cum Varo amiſſa ductu Ger manici, auſpiciis Tiberii, 


Annal. lib. ii. c. 41. b 


On the foundations of this N of Saturn adjoining to 
the forum of Auguſtus, the church of St. Adrian in Campo waccind 
now ſtands. Cloſe by which church, this ſtatue of the Rhine 
lay on the ground neglected during many of the middle ages. 


It has been but lately removed to the Capitol. 


At the diſtance of ſome few yards from the church of St. 
Adrian, is a triumphal arch, inſcribed to Severus, probably 
built on the very ſpot of Germanicus's or Tiberius's triumphal 
arch; and poſſibly compoſed in great meaſure of its materials. 
It might even be imagined without any very great appearance 
of abſurdity, that it is. the ſame identical arch without any 
other alteration but that of the inſcription, The ſculptures 


on it ſeem very applicable to the hiſtory of Germanicus's cam- 


Paigns : particularly the naval expeditions, and the reliefs of 
the four river-gods /epra gli archi collaterali; two of which 
may perhaps repreſent the Elle and Rhine, and the other two, 
which are younger and without beards, the Ems and ger. 


tr 
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dragged it as it were captive through their ſtreets ? 
It ſeems a confirmation of this conjecture, that 
Tacitus, in deſcribing the triumph of Germanzcus, 
E expreſsly, vecla ere uminum. 


Sen indeed; ſaid the eldeſt of the young i 
tlemen, was on many occaſions the haughty pride 
of the Romans. But in reſpect of Germany, their 


boaſts of victory were not only arrogant, but alſo 


void of foundation. Often did they pretend to. 


triumph over Germany: but in fact this mighty 
river, the Rhine, was the impaſſable boundary, the 


ne 885K ultra of the Wer empire. 


ſus extended the ravages of war acroſs its ſtreams, 


and made the banks of the Embs, the Weſer, and 


0 ens 
hh is true, tan Germanicus dad his father Dræ- 


the Elbe, the theatre of ſome of their campaigns z- 


one of their officers, I think, even paſſed the Elle ; 
yet thoſe campaigns, bloody and deſtructive as they 


were, produced no ſettled conqueſts. After much 
Naughter and toil, after many viciſſitudes of de- 


feat and victory, the Romans found themſelves 


obliged to fall back again to the Rhine. 


® Tacit, Annal. lib. ii. c. 41. 


+ L. Domitius exercits flumen Albim events, F-ngias 19 71 
tnatã Germania quam quiſquam priorum. 
| Tacit, Annal. ib, iv. c. 44, 


w 
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Tux Rbine continued ever afterwards the limit 


of their dominion. This is generally attributed 
to the wiſe policy and ſtate- maxims of ſome of 
the emperors. But there were manifeſtly other 
reaſons for it. Rome was able, and therefore wil- 
ling, to extend her dominion in the weſt beyond 
the great boundary of the ocean, and to penetrate 
even to the Silures and Brigantes ; but ſhe was ne- 


ver able to ſubdue the warlike inhabitants of Ve- 


pbalia and Hanover. I recollect Florys's obſerya- 
tion on this ſubject. Imperium quod non ſteterat in 
littore Oceani, ſtabat in rips fluminis Rheni : it 


might be added, ſemper ſtetit. How much muſt 


ſome of our Saxon anceſtors have exulted in this 
. 8 


Tur converſation now was changed for ſome 


minutes into a panegyric on the heroiſm and for- 


titude of the German nations. It ſoon however 


returned to the character of Germanicus. 


TI REMEMBER, continued the eldeſt of the young 
gentlemen, that when I was at Cologne, I employ- 


ed a long afternoon in the ſtudy of thoſe cam 


paigns of Germanicus, which are deſcribed in Ta- 
citus's Annals. 


Ix the morning I had been for ſeveral hours 
walking about that old city, and viewing with 


much pleaſure the magazine of antique Roman 
| arms 


bt rere and. Sc 8NÞ ac 
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arms in the Stadt- hauſe, and the bas - reliefs of the 
head of Getmanicus on the walls of ſome of the 
public buildings, After dinner I went up into my 
chamber, the windows of which commanded an 
extenſive proſpect acroſs the Rhine; I ſat down in 
the window ſeat, and turned over ſeveral parts of 
the two firſt books of Tacitus. 


SouE TIMES I caſt. my eyes acroſs the river, 
and imagined I ſaw Agrippina ſtanding at the foot 
of the bridge : ſometimes I looked up the ſtream 
towards Bonn, and recollected Germanicus's fidelity 
there to Tiberius: at other times I looked down 
the ſtream, and thought of Germanicus's laborious 
campaigns. in Frie/land and Embaen. 


' In reading the hiſtory of thoſe; campaigns, I 
met with ſeveral paſſages, which from my want of 
practice in the ſtile of Tacitus, and from my ex- 
treme ignorance in the art of war, (antient as 
well as modern) I could not underſtand. The ob- 
ſcurity was increaſed by the great changes which 
ſince Tacitus's time have happened in the countries 


near the mouths of the Rhine. 


Ir you pleaſe, ſaid Crito, we vill at preſent 
turn our thoughts from Germanicus's military hiſ- 


1 2 tory. 


* Pococke obſerves, that theſe arms are very ſimilar to thoſe 
which he had ſeen in an old Raman arſenal at Beer on the 


Euphrates. 
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tory. His warlike atchievements gained him in- 
deed great reputation at Rome, yet we muſt own, 
that as in the military hiſtory of Druſus, Scipio, 
and other Roman heroes, ſo alſo in this of Ger- 
manicus, there are many things which are really the 
objects of horror, not of admiration. — Quin- 
quaginta millium ſpatium ferro flammiſque pervaſta- 
vit: non ſexus, non ætas miſerationem attulit *,— 

Inſiſterent cædibus, nil opus captivis, ſolam interne- 


cionem pg fem ora Fu t. 


 SyvTTING our eyes to theſe menen of warlike 
cruchy, the perpetual diſgrace of Roman heroiſm, 
let us contemplate Germanicus in another far more 
pleaſing light. Qt 


In ſaying theſe words, Crito turned from the 
figure of the Rhine, and walked into the adjoining 


Portico. 


SS: 


Ax the end of the portico, fronting the ſtair- 
caſe, is a room called the Canopus. It is adorned 


with about a dozen Egyptian ſculptures, executed 


in a manner remarkably elegant. 


THE 


* Annalium, lib. i. c. 5 1. 
+ Annal. lib. ii. c. 21. 
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Tux company paſſed a quarter of an hour in 
that room; during which time their converſation 
naturally fell on the hiſtory of Egypt. 


In the middle of the ſame portico, fronting the 
gate, ſtand two Egyptian ſtatues, of a much larger 
ſize, and to all appearance. of much greater anti- 
quity. One of them bears on its head a kind of 
corona turrita, holds in its right hand the roll of a 
book, and in its left a palm-branch : ſeveral hiero- 
glyphic characters are engraven on its fide. 


Taz ſtudy of the Egyptian hiſtory, ſaid Crito, 
would be a very amuſing employment to perſons 
reſident at Rome, if there was at preſent in this 
city any Coptite or Abyſſinian prieſt capable of ex- 
plaining the hieroglyphic language, in the ſame 
manner as the learned Hermapion, whoſe book on 
that ſubject is mentioned by Ammianus Marcelli- 
nus *. If ſuch were the caſe, perhaps we ſhould 
find from theſe hieroglyphic characters, that the 
perſon repreſented by this ſtatue, was the molt 
_ glorious, the moſt beneficent of conquerors, the 
royal Ofiris. Ofiris, the builder of cities, the pa- 
tron of agriculture, of learning, and of all the 
arts of peace. 


N 3 Mr 


* See Ammianus Marcellinus's Hiſtory of Conſtantius, book 17. 
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My pupil's viſion of the genius of the obeliſk, 
has, ſince I heard it, turned my thoughts to the 
hiſtory of Egypt. One morning in the latter end 
of laſt week, I took up the firſt book of Diodorus 
Siculus, and read with much pleaſure the account 
of king Ofiris's expeditions. 


| Trar account ſeems at firſt view a mere ro- 
mance ; but perhaps you, dear fir, (in ſaying this, 
Crito turned to the eldeſt of his young friends) 
might have been able to extract from it ſome im- 
portant doctrines of true political wiſdom. 


Ix fact, if we ſuppoſe the prince of a civilized 
country to have any concerns with ſavage and bar- 


barous nations, what better or wiſer plan of policy 


can he lay down for himſelf, than the grand out-lines 
of Ofiris's conduct? To act, not ſo much the for- 
midable enemy, as the real friend to the barba- 
rians; not to invade, and conſequently force them 
to learn the arts of war, but to commutiicate to 
them the far happier arts of peace; to introduce 
among them the bleſſings of a civilized life ; to 
inſtru them in agriculture, and to enlighten their 
minds with uſeful knowledge, and with the pureſt 
doctrines of piety and morality, 


Harry would it have been for the Roman em- 
pire, if Auguſtus and his ſucceſſors had followed 
| | cas 
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(as far as they were able) this plan of policy, in 
regard to the German nations. Happy would it 
have been, if Germanicus had been ſent to the 
banks of the Weſer and Elbe, not in the character 
of a dreadful} Roman general (a ſevere, though ex- 
cellent maſter in the art of war *) but rather in 
a character ſimilar to that of Ofiris's lieutenant, 


Triptolemus. 


How rejoyced would Germanicus have been in 
an employment ſo ſuitable to the goodneſs of his 
heart? With what pleaſure would he have in- 
ſtructed the barbarians to till their ſoil, to drain 
their marſhes, and to clear their vaſt foreſts, with 
which Germany was then covered ? | 


Ir ſuch a plan of policy had been followed, it 
is probable the Germans would have been much 
more happy, (for they might have partaken of the 
benefits of a civilized life, without being corrupted 
or enflaved by luxury) and it is alſo very probable, 
that Rome would never have been deſtroyed by the 
inundations of the German nations. Againſt their 
fierceneſs the plow would have been a much better 
weapon than the Roman ſword. 

N 4 IN 

* Diriguntur acies, nn ut olim apud Germanos vagis incurfibus 
aut digjeclas per catervas: quippe longd adverſus nos militid inſue- 


werant ſequi ſigna, ſubfidiis firmari, dicta imperatorum accipere. 
Tacit, Ann. lib. ii. c. 45. 
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I x fact, we find the dreadful inundations of the 
northern nations never to have ceaſed; till agri- 
culture, civilization, and other ſciences were intro- 


duced into the north. While the northern nations 


depended on hunting for their ſubſiſtence, they 
perpetually found their vaſt regions roo narrow for 
their numbers : applying themſelves to agriculture, 
they found the ſame countries amply capable of 
ſupporting them, even if their multitudes had been 
encreaſed an hundred fold. 


* * * 


Taz converſation now imperceptibly wandered 
to the account given by Tacitus of Germanicus's 
travels into Egypt, and of his voyage up the Nile 
from the town of Canopus to the great city of 
Ofris, the hundred-gated T hepes *. | 


I REMEMBER, ſaid Crito's pupil, that while I 
was reading in England that part of Tacitus, I fre- 
quently conſulted Pococke's travels into the Eaſt, 
and Nordens late voyage on the Nile from the ruins 
of Alexandria up to thoſe of Luxor and Carnac. 
Since our arrival at Rome, I vainly: pleaſe myſelf 
with the fancy, thag I have diſcovered here a me- 
morial of Germanicus's vilit to Thebes, On the 
Lateran 


7 Annal. lib. ii. c. 60. 
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Lateran obeliſk (which obeliſk, if I am not miſ- 
taken, was originally a principal ornament of that 
great Egyptian metropolis) I think I diſcovered 
one day, when the ſun ſhone remarkably favourable 
on that part, ſeveral Roman characters, being the 
five or ſix firſt letters of Germanicus's name, en- 
graven ſideways among or rather acroſs the hiero- 
glyphics. If I did not deceive myſelf in this fan- 
cy, it is probable that theſe letters might be thus 
engraven by Germanicus's order while at Thebes, 
as a memorial of his journey thither; in the ſame 
manner as (according to Pococke and Norden) ma- 
ny other Roman and Greek names are inſcribed on 
the feet of Memnon's ſtatue, 


Bor let me not trouble you any longer with 
this conjecture, which is perhaps void of founda- 
tion, certainly is but trifling. Let me rather de- 
fire my tutor to continue his compariſon of the 
characters of Germanicus and Tiberius. 


* * * 


Ix order to place in a ſtronger light the con- 
traſt of thoſe characters, replied Crito, it may not 
be an improper method to conſider (as you are 
now doing) Cermanicus during his travels through 

i thoſe 
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thoſe parts of the world, which were at that time 


moſt famous either for the antient or the actual 
merit of the inhabitants. 


GERMANICUS travelled with the groateſt 
continued pleaſure, becauſe with continued innocence, 
and with continued intentions of learning and prac- 


tifing goodneſs in every place. 


GERMANICUS, according to the doctrine of 
Pythagoras, (a doctrine, my dear pupil, worthy 
the notice of all young travellers to Italy) Meas 
Ttipnvoy ndisg ny tre. 


GERMANICUS, in viſiting and examining 
the venerable antiquities of Greece, Ala, and Egypt, 
ſatisfied a very laudable curioſity : it might have 
been wiſhed, however, that before he went into 
Egypt, he had not forgot to aſk Tiberius's permif- 


fion for making that tour, 


GERMANICUS reſpected the inhabitants of 
thoſe celebrated countries for the ſake of their an- 
ceſtors : and as he was inveſted with a great ſhare 
in the power of government, he conſtantly (in 
ſome degree like the great and good Ofrris) made 
it his buſineſs in all countries, through which he 
paſſed, to take that opportunity of eſtabliſhing the 

public — order, and plenty; appeaſing 


in 
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in ſome meaſure all diſcords, and relieving all op- 
preſſions, whether foreign or domeſtic “. 


S' d avJpurrocs, 
Tiaras Yor ON. 


' In contraſt with this affability and beneficence 
of Germanicus, let us conſider Tiberius, the abſo- 
lute monarch of the vaſt Roman empire, abſcond- 
ing even from Rome. Moſt part of the latter end 
of his reign he paſſed in a ſmall iſland; about two 
hundred miles diſtant from this city. During 
the laſt eleven years of his life, he never once. en- 
tered his own palace, never trod in the Roman 
forum, never aſcended this Capitoline hill: grava- 
tus aſpeltum civium. | 


Ir one of the humble lay-brothers in this ad- 
joining convent of Ara Cali was now to over- 
hear this part of out converſations, he would per- 
haps by his charity be induced to pleaſe himſelf 
with the imagination, that Tiberius might, poſſibly 
in his old age, chuſe that retreat from penitential 
motives. Many true penitents (he would perhaps 
ſay) have retired from the pomp of the world to 

| rocky 


* Provincias internis certaminibus, aut magiſiratuum injuriis 
fat refovebat, (Annal. lib. ii. c. 54.) Levavit aperiis 22 


pretia frugum. (Ibid. c 58.) Alexandriam adiit propter immen- 
Jam ac repentinam famem. Suscton. in Tiberio, e. 52. 


So 
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rocky deſerts and ſolitary iſlands, and there given 
themſelves, up to ſuch religious compunction, as 
produced amendment of life; and, after many 
years of bitter ſorrow, lightened the load of the 
heart, and cheared it gradually with ſome humble 
hopes of mercy, with ſome gleams and rays of 
true felicity. 


An! no. Tiberius's purpoſe of retirement had 
nothing holy or happy in it. It was originally 
owing partly to the crafty artifice of his prime 
miniſter, partly to Tiberius's worldly ſenſe of his 
own ſhame. Pudore ſcelerum & libidinum. At 
Rome he ſometimes could not avoid over-hearing 
voces illas veras & graves, & probra quibus per 0c- 
cultum lacerabatur ; ſometimes he was even re- 
proached to his face for his vile actions. 


In the choice of the place of his ſolitude, Tibe- 
rius ſhewed no ſymptoms of a heart touched with 
a penitential ſenſe of its crimes *. Innocence might 
have properly delighted itſelf in ſuch a retreat : but 
a true penitent would never have been curious in 
ſelecting ſo delightful a ſpot, nor thought himſelf 
worthy of ſuch an habitation. | 


Bur, 


* Inſula in Favonium obwerſa, & aperto circum pelago perame - 
wa, proſpetabatque pulcherrimum ſinum, antequam Veſuvius mons 
erdeſcens faciem loci verteret. Tacit. Annal. lib. iv, c. 67. 
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Bur, though pleaſantneſs of ſituation is a cir- 
cumſtance by no means ſuitable to the juſt idea 
of a penitential retirement, yet (our monk might 
ſay) it is nevertheleſs poſſible, that Tiberius might 
employ his time well there. I know nothing of 
his hiſtory, though I have lived ſo long at Rome; 
and though my bare feet every day tread on this 
hill, which (I think I have heard) was once the 
principal part of the city. Such kind of hiſtory 
is not our ſtudy: our ſtudy is chiefly the piety of 
thoſe happy men, who have ſanctified by their re- 
tirements the deſerts of Scete, and the mountains 
of Alverno, or Chartreuſe. Pray inform me what 
was Tiberius's frame of mind, and manner of life 
in his ſolitude ? | 


Malum otium, luxus, libido, ſævitia, 


Were theſe devils the conſtant poſſeſſors of his 
ſoul ? | 


Tux v ſeem to have been ſo; except when at 
intervals conſcience aroſe in all her blackeſt terrors, 
aſtoniſned him, overwhelmed him, almoſt drove 
him mad. Non enim illum fortuna, non ſolitudines 
protegebant, quin tormenta pectoris, ſuaſque ipſe 
pænas fateretur. Ad ſenatum enim his verbis orſus 
eft epiſtolam, ** Quid ſcribam vobis, Patres Con- 
* {cripti, hoc tempore, aut quomodo non ſcribam, auf 

* guid 
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&« quid amnind ſcribam, Di me Deæque pejus perdant ; 
&« quam perire quotidie ſentio /i ſcio. Ades facinora 


„ atgue flagitia ſua iph quoque in ſupplicium verte- 


« rant; neque fruſtra præſtantiſſimus ſapientiæ (g. 
Plato) firmare ſolitus eſt, fi recludantur tyranno- 
© rum mentes, poſſe aſpici laniatus & cruciatus; 
by © quando, ut corpora verperibus, ita [avitid, libidine, 
2 * malis aner animus en, | 


Bur why be Crita) ſhould 1 imagine 
myſelf talking on this ſuhject with one of the in- 
habitants of the adjoining convent? It is with 
you, my fellgw-travellers, that I am really con- 
verſing. n 10 3% | 


You will ſoon, from the key and mole of 
Naples, ſee that unhappy iſland, which is become 
eternally infamous by the curſed actions of its dia- 
bolical inhabitant, Tiberius. You will fee it in 
every airing, which you ſhall take towards the 
ſuburbs of Paufilypo or Maddalena; but never will 
you have any deſire to make a nearer n to 
it, or to ſet your feet on its ſhore. 


Effugimus ſcopules Itbacæ, Laertia regna, 
Et terram altricem ſævi execramur Ulyſfis, 


- Inc the ſame environs of Naples you will perhaps 
ſe other helliſh objects: I mean the horrors of 


the 
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the neighbouring volcanoes, which frequently 
burſt forth in roaring rivers of liquid fire, in clouds 
of darkneſs, and ſhowers of flaming brimſtone. 


\ TazsE horrors you will obſerve with awe, if 
an eruption of mount Veſuvius ſhould happen while 
you are at Naples: at all other times, your eyes 
will be charmed with -the ſerenity and ſweetneſs of 
the landſcapes, and real Zly/an fields on the Neapo- 
litan coaſt ; that coaſt, which in general (accord- 
ing to the proverb) e un pezzo di ciel caduto in 
terra. A young poet indeed (who had filled his 
mind with the ideas of Pindar or Virgil) might 
repreſent that coaſt as an emblem of the regions of 
the bleſſed : but never, I believe, did any man 
of the plaineſt education look upon Veſuvius, du- 
ring an eruption, without almoſt inſtantaneouſly 
conſidering it as an emblem, or rather viſible type, 
of hell. | 


Yer, alas! how great is the difference! The 
conflagration of that hill, however horrid, is not 
an unquenchable flame ; that is not an everlaſting 


No wonder, that guilty minds ſhould deeply 
feel the preſentiments of their future unſpeakable 
miſery. 


IXX- 
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I REMEMBER, ſaid Crito's pupil, in Plutarch's 
book Leni aperrs % xaxias, à paſſage very appli- 
* cable to your preſent topic *. But there is no o- 
caſion to quote learned writers for thoſe ſentiments 
which are moſt loudly expreſſed by the voice of 
univerſa] nature. Both the illiterate and the learned, 
the rich and the poor, the high and low, are all ſ 
liable to the irreſiſtible influence of conſcience. 
With what attention, my dear young friends, have 
we often obſerved in England a large audience, 
compoſed of the moſt different ranks and kinds of 
men, all in'deep filence liſtening to thoſe ſcenes of 
Shakeſpear, in which the terrors of conſcience ate 
exemplified ? I mean particularly the concluſion of n 
the FIR of Richard the Third, and Macbeth. | 9 
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Oh! the afflittion of thoſe terrible dreams 

That. ſhake us nightly ! Better be with the dead, 

Than on ſuch torture of the mind to lie. 

Oh ! full of ſcorpions is my mind.— I'm r with 
horror. © 


In this reſpe&t the caſtle of Dunſinane ſeems. 
ſtrongly to have reſembled the palace of Tiberius 
in Capreæ. 


Lu IN ES 


Ir you pleaſe, ſaid Crito, we will reſume our 
claſſic ſtudies. My own conſcience preſſes on me 
too hard for me to be able to contain theſe moral 
refledtions. ' May Heaven have mercy on us 
all ! | 


SpEAKING theſe words, Crito turned round, 
and with a flow and penſive ſtep walked acroſs the 
Capitoline area to the oppoſite building, the Pa- 
laz zo dei „ 


In the court of har building, on the left hand 
againſt the wall, ſtands a large ſtone urn, on which 
is an antique inſcription in characters very deep- 
ly cut: 


i. H. 'O 0584 
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1 enn | 
Acala, M. Acriee&, Divi AudusT3 
NEPTIS, UxORIS GERMANICI, &C. | 


THE young gentlemen, after having for ſome 


time ſurveyed this ſepulchral urn with melancholy 
pleaſure, gave their attention to Crito, who with 
a dow n- caſt look proceeded as follows. 


Is we conſider Germanicus in his de life, | 


we ſhall find him in that, as well as in other parts 
of his character, infinitely more 8 1h infi- 
nitely more Rey than 7 4 


'TIBERIUS was « indeed. in his earlier years a 


good brother: (the temper of Druſus being per- 
haps irreſiſtibly amiable) but he afterwards became 
an enemy to all his family; he was a bad ſon, and 
a cruel huſband to a wicked wife, 


%% dorcke cromery lms 29 
have practiſed many of the virtues, and to have 


enjoyed many of the felicities of a family-life : 


for he was at firſt a good brother, and a good ſon ; 
he afterwards (according to the uſual progreſs of 
ſuch a character) became a good father. 


| | 4 | | 
Bur let me deſire you at preſent to conſider 
him in his conjugal ſtation, 


TRE 


4 T 


Tur dignity and happineſs of Germanicus were 
both very conſiderably encreaſed * his marriage 
with Arippins. 


Tas chaintter of Agrippina would indeed have 
been more amiable, if to her many other virtues 
ſhe had added a greater degree of meekneſs and 
humility; if ſhe had been leſs ſenſible of the high 


quality of her family, and of her own real merit: 


but (ſtanding as we are at preſent before that urn, 
which probably for many centuries contained her 
bones) let us do that juſtice, let us pay that due 
tribute to her very reſpectable memory, to own 
that, among the matrons of heathen Rome, Agrip- 
pina is (notwithſtanding theſe defects) one of the 
en nn * e virtue. 


SHE attained that dignity of character partly 
by her own native goodneſs, partly by the in- 
fluence. and aſſiſtance of her beloved huſband's 


example. 


CRITO now pauſed for ſome moments to wipe 
away the tears which ſtood in his eyes, and which 
really hindered him from reading his paper of 
notes. 


Ix her arms (continued Crito with a groan) 


Germanicus expired; with her alone had he paſſed 
* | his 
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his life from his earlieſt years: for he had the 
great happineſs (may all the young part of this 
company have the ſame! ) of marrying early ; and 
of ſoon bleſſing both himſelf and his parents Fith 
the _— bf; no leſs than 8 of his children. 


0 MY. noble young friend, you abe 0 rs 
y enquire after proper ſubjects in the Roman 
ſtory, on which you may employ ſome of the 
painters, whether Engliſb or Italian, now in this 
city; what ſubject can you find either more plea- 
ſing, or more inſtructive, than the ſcene of Au- 
guſtus, placed on his imperial ſeat; and enacting 
the laws againſt celibacy *, which at that time (in 
a manner much more deſtructive than any civil 
war) was waſting and extirpating the greateſt fa- 
milies in Rome. Seated in that ſtate, (perhaps on 
this very hill) he commanded that his great grand- 
children, the children of Germanicus, | ſhould be 
brought into his preſence. He then, in ſight of 
the whole ſenate, took up ſome of theſe little ones 

| in 
* Tbe young reader is pry carat n on this occa- 
fion to the beginning of the fifty-ſixth book of Dio Caffus, 
pag. 573—578.' He is deſired alſo to conſult Univerſal Hiſto- 


ry, vol. xiv. pag. 20.Tacit. lib. iii. c. 25,—Frenſhem. lib. lix, 
c. 53. with its note. 


Auguſtus libros totos & ſenatui recitavit, & populo notos per 
editum ſepe fetit: ut orationes Q. Metelli de prole augendã, & 
Rutilii de modo edificiorum, quo magis perſuaderet utramgue rem non 
@ fe primo animad verſam, ſed antiquis jam tunc cure fuiſſe. | 


Szeton, Auguſtus 89. 
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in his arms; others he placed on the knees of the 
young prince their father; and with all the happy 
and amiable pride of a parent, ſhewed to the af- 
ſembly all theſe his treaſures; inviting the young 
nobility of Rome to be ſenſible of ſuch happineſs, 
and to haſten to follow the example of his Ger- 
manicus. Ne gravarentur imitari juvenis exem- 
plum. 


A ba 


Sun was Germanicus when he had ſcarce com- 
pleated his twenty-fourth year. — Compare with 
this charming . ſome 7 of the character 
of Tiberius. | h 


Bur indeed the contraſt now grows far too 
diſmal and horrid to be deſcribed either by pen or 
pencil. Its horrors are greatly augmented by the 
conſideration, that Tiherius's enormous wickedneſs 
was continued to his old age. For (as I before 
obſerved) he ſeems not ever to have endeavoured 
to waſh away with bitter tears the black and diſmal 
crimes, of which he had been guilty. 


No W ; adi as ſoon as the death of this 
vileſt of tyrants was publicly known, the univer- 
ſal hatred and deteſtation of his memory ſhould 
break forth with the greateſt indignation and fury. 
No wonder; that, in all the ſtreets which encom- 
paſs this hill, the populace ſhould be crying out 
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with the loudeſt clamours; ſome, that his vile 
corpſe, as unworthy of ſepulture, ſhould be caſt 
into the river; ( Tiberius in Tiberim) others, that 
it ſhould with all ignominy be dragged from the 
palace- gates to the public gibbet; or expoſed, like 
the bodies of other far Jeſs guilty an 
the Scalæ Gemoniæ. 


Bur let us not mow any gn on this hateful 
ſubject. 


IN 8 to this diſhonourable 1888 > 


Tiberius's infamous life, let us turn our eyes again 


to the hiſtory of Germanicus. 


-O my dear fellow-travellers, with what plea- 
ſure did you while at Zyons vilit the pleaſant hill, 
and ſurvey the magnificent proſpect of Antiquaille 
& Forwiere *, the place where Germanicus is ſaid 
(I know not on what authority) to have been Barn? 
With what affection did you yeſterday viſit the 
place of his /epulture in the Campo Marzo ? From 
his cradle to his grave the character of Germanicus 
was indeed almoſt always amiable as well as re- 


ſpectable. 


Virtutum 


© Perhaps a corruption of the words Antiquum Palatium feri 
weteris, 
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Virtutum fruffum uberrimum tulit + naximi pro- 
batus & dilectus a ſuis : dilectus etiam ab omnibus, 
in vitd; & multò magis in morte, & poſt mortem. 


His reputation was ſo great as to have gained 
him multitudes of friends and admirers, even in 
countries which he had never ſeen. Flebant Ger- 
manicum etiam ignoti. 


Mvcn ſtronger probably was the love and ve- 
neration of thoſe who had really felt and been 
made happy by his goodneſs. The provincials, of 
whom he had been governor, the allies of the Ro- 
man empire, to whom he had been a very benevo- 
lent general and commander; even the enemies of 
Rome, to whom (after the horrors of the campaign 
were paſſed) he had been a merciful conqueror, all 
theſe cordially joined in honouring the memory and 
lamenting the fate of Germanicus, 


Bur in relation to 7/efy, but in relation to Rome, 
the ſincere affection and zealous love, which was 
here borne to Germanicus while alive, and the ge- 
neral grief, deſolation, and even deſpair which at- 
tended and for a long time followed his departure, 
theſe were in all reſpects ſo very great, as far to 
exceed any power of deſcription ; with which even 
the genius of this place (the genius which you, 
my dear poetic pupil, may ſuppoſe hovering over 
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and protecting this urn of ee can Pre 


inſpire, us. 


Quis defiderio fit pudor aut modus 
Tam chari capitis? Præcipe lugubres 
Cantus, Melpomene! cui liquidam pater 
Vocem cum cithard dedit. 


O my dear fellow-travellers, continued Crito 
after ſome pauſe, if in our Levant travels we 
ſhould ever pitch our tent amidſt the ruins of An- 
tioch, ſhall we not then, among many other ſub- 


jets of meditation, recolle& the death of Germa- 


uicus? Shall we not there give ſome ſerious * 
to the ſcene of his laſt hour? 


Fer let me obſerve, that this ſcene would have 
been far more noble, if Germanicus had not then 
excited his friends to revenge his death. With a 


. trembling voice let me add, that his virtue would 


have been far more perfect, if (like St. Stephen, or 
like ſome Hol IER PERSON, who was then living 
in ſacred retirement in the neighbouring province 
of Galilee) he had expired bleſſing and praying for 
his murderers. 


Bur let us not at preſent carry our thoughts ſo 
far as to our eaſtern travels. During our ſhort in- 


tended tour of the kingdom of Naples, we ſhall 
| + ſee 
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ſee ſeveral places, which will een, remind us 
of Germanicus's death. 7 ent | 


DvrinG that tour, you will certainly paſs ſome 
days at Brindiſi. While you, my dear pupil, ſhall . 
be walking in the thick olive-groves, with which 
that fertile coaſt is covered, and viewing from 
thence the two famous horns of that ſpacious 
haven ; will you not be frequently inclined to re- 
collect Tacitus's deſcription of Agrippina landing 
at hat port with the urn of Germanicus in her 
hands? and will not that recollection awaken in 
your mind ſome ideas of a ſweet poetic melan- 
choly ? 

In your return from Brindiſi to the northern 
parts of 7taly, particularly at Terracina, you will 
call to mind the great public love, admiration, and 
grief, which followed the urn of Germanicus from 


Brundufium through all the provinces of [taly, to 
his grave at Rome. 


I am the more inclined to believe, that you will 
be ſtrongly affected with this recollection, as in 
your journey through France, particularly when 
you were in the neighbourhood of Straſburgh, you 
often re-peruſed, and ſometimes not without tears 


of pleaſure, the deſcriptions given by the French 
hiſtorians of that public love and veneration which 
attended the corpſe of Turenne through all the 
cities 
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cities and provinces of that great kingdom, to the | 
royal mauſolæum at St. Dennis. | | 


T REMEMBER alſo the pleaſure you expreſſed at 
the ſimilar public reſpe&, which was paid in our 
own country to the memory of our late youthful 
hero, General Yolfe. What addreſs did any city 

or country then preſent to the throne of Great 
Britain, in which General Wolfe's name was not 
mentioned with terms of the greateſt . praiſe and 
love? I remember alſo your deſcription of that 
eloquence, with which the Houſe of Commons was 
then moved to vote (and it was voted unanimonſly) 
that a ſepulchre ſhould be erected to his memory 
at the public charge in Ye = rot 2 2 
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Bur through what wanderings of thought have 
I led you? Permit me to cloſe my paper of notes 
by deſiring you to employ ſome of your firſt leiſure 
hours in peruſing afreſh Tacitus's account of the 
general grief of Rome on the death of Germanicus. 
The great ſtrength of ſenſe of that hiſtorian will 
make ample amends to you for your patience in 
liſtening to whatever may have been the impro- 
prieties or follies of my imagination. 
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Lr me, however, in proof of the utility which 
may be derived from the contraſt of ſuch charac- 
ters, as thoſe which I have this day endeavoured 

to 
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to place before your eyes, ſubmit to your reflections 
three or four lines of that hiſtorian, | 


Exegui inſignia per boneſtum, aut — dedecore 
præcipuum munus annalium reor, ne virtutes filean- 
tur, utque pravis dittis factiſque ex u ee n- 


amid metus fit *. 


CRITO having now concluded the morning's 
lecture, folded up his papers with a lich. and ſat 
down in ſilence. 


Hs young friends entered into an ardent de- 
bate on ſome particulars which he had mentioned 
towards the concluſion of his lecture. 


Tu eldeſt of the young gentlemen compared 
the glorious fate of General Wolfe to that of Epa- 
minondas; and repeated with energy ſome expreſ- 
ſions of Valerius Maximus. Si eum Di immortales 
victoriis ſuis perfrui paſſ eſſent jo _ gloriefior patriæ 


mænia uon intraſſet. 


Tux young nobleman recollected ſeveral cir- 
cumſtances relative to the death of Marſhall Tu- 
| renne. 


® Tacit, Annal. lib. iii. c. 64. 
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renne. He lamented Druſus alſo cut down in the 
flower 'of his age during his German campaign. 
He then made ſome remarks on the excellence of 
that marble buſt, which they had juſt now ſeen in 


. the Capitoline muſzum, and which TE Dru- 
| * in the . of manhood. 


YeT why, ſaid Crito's pupil, ſhould the early 


death of Druſus be lamented 2 Druſus certainly 
had the happineſs (the greateſt happineſs which a 
father can feel) of leaving a ſon who excelled him 
in virtue; a Germanicus. | 


\ 


INerp©» d oye v after. 


Both father indeed and ſon died young: but neither 
of their deaths can be reckoned premature. For 
let us look only on the family of the Cæſars, and 
compare the ſhort lives of Druſus and Germanicus 
with thoſe of Caligula and Nero, none of whom 
ſurvived the thirtieth year of his age; and ſurely 
we ſhall not want a proof that the height of human 
glory,” as well as the depth of infamy, may be the 
conſequence of the virtues and vices man 
within thoſe years. | 
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Tux converſation. now took ſome freſh: detours; 
though in all the labyrinth of its unavoidable 
wanderings it ſtill in general led to the proper ob- 
ject of this. day's W the Nur of Tiberius's 
reign. 1 Wit s nh N. 1 


1 _ m 


Tur eldeſt of a n 3 3 
proper reſpect of the hiſtorian Cremutius Cordus : 
he repeated on that occaſion with pleaſure ſome 
expreſſion of Seneca. He then proceeded with 
horror to ſome of che other cruelties of Tiberius, 
and of (that infamy of prime miniſters) Sejanus. 


CRITO mentioned from Tacitus the baniſh- 
ment of ſome thouſand Jews by Tiberius into the 
marſhes of Sardinia — fi interirent, vile damnum. 
He alſo mentioned from Philo Fudeus Sejanus's de- 
ſign of extirpating the whole Jewiſh nation. 


CRITO's pupil on this occaſion compared Se- 
janus to Haman; and following that track of 
thought, recollected ſeveral verſes of Racine's Eſther, 
which ſeemed to him very r e to the ſudden 
fall of Sejanus. | | 


Vai vu Þ Impie a adore fur la terre: 
Pareil au cedre il cachoit dans les cieus 
Son front audacieux. We 
1 
* See Seneca's conſolation to Martia. Martia was the 
daughter of Cremutius Cordus. EY 
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Il ſembloit © Jow et mee ee . = 
 Fouloit aus pits ſes ennemis vaineus. © 


Je Wai fait que paſſer ; il wttoit dija plus, — 
- Miſerable! Le Dieu vengeur de Pinnocence © 


Tout pret a te juger, tient dija ſa balance : 


Bientot ſon juſte arrtt te ſera prononce. 
ann . jour approche, & ton regne oP _ 
le Traire eſt expire. 
Par bb en fureur d moitit dechirt : 

On traine, on va donner en ſpectacle funeſte | 


De. ſon corps tout ſanglant le miſerable-refte. 
ae Te WH - Lis 18133) TO i 
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Tur company now went out of the court of 
the Palazzo dei conſervatori, But the fall of Seja- 
uus continued to be their topic, while they were 
walking down the ſlope of che Capitoline hill to- 
wards the forum | 


I hear dete d "renting, Gd the c ef 


the young gentlemen, Dion Caſſius account of 
the grandeur and fall of that infamous court-fa- 


vourite *. 


Do Ns reflections on the vanity of all human 
pride ſtrike me at preſent very ſtrongly, while op- 
poſite 


Dio Caſſius, book lviii, p. 623 to 630. 
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polite to us, on the Palatine mount, I ſee the ruins 
of that building, which Szjanus entered full of 
pride, full of expectation of being that morning 
inveſted with the tribunitian power. Cloſe on our 
right hand is the temple of Concord, in which in 
the afternoon of the ſame day Sejanus was unani- 
mouſly condemned to death; about one hundred 
yards on our left is the priſon, in which before night 
he was ſtrangled *. 20 | 


4 


In that diſmal evening he ſaw perhaps from the 
grates of his cell the deſtructions of his ſtatue in 
this forum, and heard the curſes of the people on 
his memory. aff ” | 


Tur then felt vanity of his exceſſive honours, 
riches, and ambitious hopes, muſt, together with 
the conſcience of his horrid crimes, have greatly 
embittered the deep diſtreſs of his laſt hour. 


Ergo quod optandum foret ignoraſſe fatendum eſt 
Sejanum : nam qui nimios optabat honores, 
Et nimias poſcebat opes, numeraſa parubat 


* The antique inſcription now remaining on the prifon walls 
was engraven in the ædileſhip of Vibius and Cocceius Nerwa. 
They were conſuls about four or five years after Szjanus's death. 
See Abate Venuti, vol. i. p. 58. The Scale Gemoniæ, where Se- 
janus's body was caſt, were ſituate in that ſhort, crooked, and 
ſteep lane, which paſſes by the ſide of the Ta/har priſon, and 
leads up to the Capitol. | | 
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Excelſæ turris tabulata, unde altior efſet 
Caſus, & impulſaæ e immane ruinæ. 


CR 1 TO's pupil REI ane verſes . Shakes 
. fee relative to Cardinal Wolſey. I have often, 
added he, thought of thoſe verſes in paſſing thro? 
Leiceſter: we had freſh occaſion to recollect them 
ſome weeks ago, when we were ſhewn the Palazzo, 
which was built by that Cardinal's orders, here at 
Rome. 


1 REMEMBER, ſaid Crito, that when we were 
at Milan 1, met with a paſſage in St. Auſtin's works, 
which ſeems very applicable to the topic on which 
you are now converſing. It is the reflection of a 
perſon, who (if I am not miſtaken) was of con- 
 fiderable rank in the court of the Roman emperor, 
predeceſſor to 7heodo/tus. | 


« WII all the pains we take, what doth our 
ambition aſpire to? What is it we ſeek, and 
* propoſe to ourſelves ? 


« Can we have any greater hopes at court than 
© to afrive at the favour of the emperor ? Per 
« quot pericula pervenitur ad illud grandius pericu- 
« lum? Et quamdiu iſtud erit ? 


Amicus autem DEI, i voluero, ecte nunc fo. 


TAE 
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Tu converſation now dwelt a conſiderable time 


on the outward ſplendor, but frequent real miſery, 
of a miniſterial or court life. 


Tux young nobleman communicated to his 
friends ſeveral, very important reflections, which 
he had heard from his father on theſe ſubjects. 


* * * 


THz company returned to their lodgings about 
dinner-time. - But Crito made ſome excuſe for 
not dining with them. He retired to his cloſet, 
and (it being Saturday afternoon) applied himſelf, 
as uſual, to ſome ſacred ſtudies. 


THz object of his meditation was a character 
remarkably contrary to the wickedneſs. of this 
world; contrary as light to darkneſs : the cha- 
rater of the auſtere, pure, and holy St. Jobs 
the Baptiſt. 


Ir was about the time of Sejanus' s death, that 
St. John came preaching in Judæa the baptiſm 
of repentance for the remiſſion of ſins, 


CRITO paſſed ſome moments in conſidering 
this holy character in compariſon with thoſe Which 
are generally found in kings houſes : but he ſoon 
quitted that kind of thought, and began to apply the 
weighty doctrine of penitence bome to his own heart. 


Vor. II. P Wav 
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Way ſhould he look for faults among other 
men? He found enough in, the memory of his 
own actions. 


In deep compunction of mind he ſhed ſeveral 
tears. He applied himſelf afreſh to the ſtudy of 
the life of St. John the Baptiſt ; he afterwards 
took up the poetical tranſlation of the Pſalter, 
lately publiſhed at Arezzo, by Peter Roffi ; and 
peruſed two or three of the penitential Pſalms. 


Hex peruſed alſo ſome part of that copy of 
verſes, which is prefixed to the work, and in which 
the author thus addreſſes himſelf to the Hebrew 


Pſalmiſt. 


Canendi ſpiritum mibi impeira 
Tuo refuſus qui calebat pectore, 
Tuis ut inſtem proximus veſtigiis, 
Tuoſque ſenſus, et verenda intelligam 
Tuis repoſta verſibus myſteria. 

Id ſi negetur, et frequenti crimine 

Cacata mens ſpectare non tam altiun poteſt, 
Placare Izfi me doce iram Numinis 
Tua emulantem exempla, et illas intimo 
E corde ductas ac ſalubres lacrymas, 
Quibus juvente tu piaſti improvide 
Errata, et æguum leniiſti judicem. 

Id fi impetraro, multò erit jucundius, 
Quam fi tua æmuler canendo carmina. 


CHAP. 
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' CHAP. v. 


TwznTY>THIRD Day's CONVERSATION, - 


N the account of yeſterday's tranſactions, no 
notice was taken of the manner in which the 
young gentlemen employed the afternoon; 


Tuer reviſited the Capitol, with an intention 
of collecting in that place part of this morning's 
lecture: they paſſed ſome time there, converſing 
on the concluſion of Tiberius's wicked reign : they 
afterwards deſcended into the Campo Vaccino. 


Ix that part of the Roman Forum, which lies 
between the Capitoline and Palatine hills, ſtands a 
ſingle marble column, of the Corinthian order, 
fluted, and about fifty feet in height, 


IT is the opinion of ſome antiquarians, ſaid the 
young nobleman, that this column made part of 
that bridge, which the ſucceſſor of Tiberius built 
acroſs the Forum. It may, with more probability 
perhaps, be ſuppoſed to have made part of ſome 
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of thoſe temples, or porticoes, over which that 
bridge was carried. | 


I nave often thought, that ſuch a bridge, thus 
joining the Capitoline and Palatine hills, might 
be of real and conſiderable convenience to the 
public: it probably ſaved much time, and many 
a weariſome ſtep, to the induſtrious inhabitants of 
this part of Rome, which, in the time of Caligula, 
was the moſt populous, or at leaſt the moſt 
frequented. | 


Bor, alas! far different was the motive of Ca- 
ligula : his deſign in the erection of that bridge, 
was not beneficence to his ſubjects, but the in- 
dulgence of his own moſt abſurd, and impious 
pride. 


Ix the temple of Caſtor and Pollux, which 
ſtood near thoſe three columns of Jupiter Stator, 
Caligula frequently ſeated himſelf between the 
ſtatues of the Dioſcuri; and from their temple he 
built this bridge to the Capitol, merely that he 
wight, with more convenience and eaſe to himſelf, 
go often to receive the ſame horrid adoration in the 


temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. 


As to Jupiter, replied Crito's pupil, if we con- 
ſider the hiſtory of that king of Crete, as given 
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by the poets, we ſhall not find his character 
to have been much better than chat G Cali- 


Fs | ene n 


Bur the inhabitants of the Grecian and Ro- 
man world (ſuch was the extreme abſurdity of pa- 
ganiſm) to the word Jupiter connected a moſt 

_ different idea: the idea of the Great Creator and 
Preſerver of the univerſe, the Moſt Beneficent, 
the Moſt Holy. If we conſider the affair in this 
light, horrid indeed was the wickedneſs of Cali- 
gula, in daring to aſſume ſuch a name. 


/ 


' I REmeMses reading ſometime ago with my 
tutor, the account given by Joſepbus and Philo of 
Caligula s attempt to profane even the temple of 
Feruſalem by erecting his ſtatue i in it. 


To what incredible degrees of madneſs does hu- 
man pride ſometimes extend ! 


A Babylonian monarch (if I am not miſtaken) 
could ſo far yield to the flattery of his courtiers, 
as to forbid his ſubjects offering any petition” to 
any god or man, but himſelf : this Roman emperor 
was impious enough to claim even Divine ho- 
nours ; though he was in reality one of the vileſt 
of monſters. 


P 3 O uv 
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O uv dear friends, „. of horror wa 
then that Palatine mount ? | 


Cur non apertæ tum mene cælorum cata» 
_ Fate? 5 | 
| Cur non rupti erant fontes abyſſi tel ? 


: SvRELY..no antediluvian wickedneſs could be 
greater than that of Caligula's court. 


Ar leaſt, why did not the Tiber then ſwell with 
ten- fold abundance of torrents, to waſh away that 
Palatine hillock, and drown all the Roman Cam- 
pagna in a broad aſphaltite lake; while the Tu/- 
culan and Sabine mountains poured forth oh it rheir 
ſulphurous materials by the eruption of-an hundred 
volcanoes ? 3 

Bur why ſhould ſuch expreſſions fall from my 
lips? Notwithſtanding the unutterable abomina- 
tions of the imperial palace, and great corruption 
of the public manners, there were doubtleſs, even 
during this reign, multitudes in Rome of a very 
different character. Of its meaner inhabitants ſe- 
veral thouſands probably lived in the faithful 
practice of the duties of their ſtation, according 


to the light of nature. Many, in all Iikelihood, 
| were 
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were the virtuous perſons then engaged in agri- 
culture, commerce, or trade; many honeſt men 
were to be found in the profeſſions. Some alſo, 
who were bleſſed by Providence with = more in- 
dependent fortune, and who from the kindneſs of 
their parents had received a more ornamented edu- 
cation, paſſed their days happily in ſtudious pri- 
vacy ; maſters of their own time, and "diſpoſing 
it to the beſt purpoſes, meditation and works of 
| beneficence. From the vain occupations of this 
vaſt city, from the falſe ipleaſures, honours, and 
riches, recepere /e ad tranquilliora, tutiora, majora. 
Tenuit illos in hoc genere vitæ multum bonurum ar- 
tium, amor virtutum atque 'uſus, cupiditatum obli- 
vio; vivendi atque 1 Era alta rerum 


quies *, 


IX all debate chere were alſo, even in the 
higher conditions of life, ſeveral ho lived * the 
practice of much moral virtue. 


Turk was one eminent example of merit, re- 
plied the eldeſt of the young gentlemen, even in 
the family of Caligula: I mean his father-in-law, 
the wiſe and good M. Silanus. But he could not 


live there long: he was one of the many perſons 
P 4 who 


* See Seneca de brevitate wite: a treatiſe which was written 
(according to Lip/ius ) within ſome few days after the death of 
Caligula. ga intra paucos illos dies, quibus Caius Ceſar 
periit, &c. 
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who periſhed by that tyrant's cruelty and 8 
tude. dane cladis erat magna portio. | 


\ Your temper, my dear friend, is meekneſs it- 
ſelf: XpuTiov wiey, I uſe this expreſſion in the ſame 
good ſenſe in which Dio underſtood it. But it is 
no diſhonour to ſuch a temper, that it can kindle 
itſelf into a proper | indignation at the thoughts of 
that moſt horrid impiety, that moſt abominable 
wickedneſs, that moſt- bloody deſpotiſm, which 
nn _—_ and f in the court of Cage. | 


Hoc iti Bella „ eſt : ad hec vivit, ad 
bo vigitat, ad hæc lucubrat *. en e 


* =O 


Row if we were to confine our thoughts to | 


_. the laſt article, I mean to political conſiderations, 


moſt odious ſurely ought to be the name, and moſt 

execrable the memory of that ſupreme magiſtrate, 
who could wiſh, that it was in his power to bid 
the ax fall on the neck of his whole 3 


Jas us not think any longer on his curſed 
reign. Let us rather reflect with ſatisfaction, that 
we are at preſent only ſome few ſteps diſtant from 
that place, where this tyrant received his due pu- 
niſhment from the hand of Cbærea; Cbærea, the 
third Brutus. 


” 


Bur 


® Seneca d ird, lib, iii. c. 18. 
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Bur I ought to haſten to correct that verbum 
ardens : Caligula deſerved a more ſevere fate than 
either Tarquin or Julius Cæſar: but Cherea ſtained 
his glory by the murder of Cæſonia and her infant. 
daughter; a crime, of which certainly neither 
Junius nor Marcus Brutus would on any account 
1. been _ tilt 


ly REMEMBER key in my more youthful years, 
I read the hiſtory of Caligula's death, I felt much 
regret at the thought that ſuch an opportunity for 
reſtoring the republic, offered itſelf in vain. . For in 
vain was it that the walls of the Parliament-houſe 
on that Capitoline hill then ecchoed with the cry 
of liberty: the people crowded to the gates; not 
as antiently to applaud the conſcript fathers for 
their zeal in their country's freedom; not, as in 
other times, to vent their jealous murmurs for 
ſome ſuppoſed infringement of the popular privi- 
leges; but to demand the immediate nomination 
of a new Deſpote. 


I was, while at the univerſity, red-hot with 
fome democratic notions, and conſequently I was 
highly ſhocked at this aſtoniſhing inſtance of Ro- 
man degeneracy. But as my admiration of repub- 
lican liberty in particular is ſince that time very 
much cooled (though my zeal for liberty in ge- 
neral, I hope will always burn with due fervour 
and flame) ſo alſo is my * againſt the 

Romans 
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Romans for their behaviour on this occafion ſome- 
| what abated. The Roman people had too much 
reaſon to remember the bloody hiſtory of the for- 
mer civil wars; they had equal reaſon to fear 
that the diſſentions in the ſenate, and the-diſobe- 
dience of the army, might ſoon (if a new emperor 
was not immediately elected) produce a renewal 
of the ſame calamities; calamities, which after 
much confuſion and anarchy, much miſery and 
blood -· ned, would certainly terminate, as the for- 
mer, in the eſtabliſhment of a new abſolute 
maſter. 


BESsI DES, there was another motive for their 
conduct: a motive in itſelf inexcuſable, but which 
operated without reſiſtance. The origo mali lay 
deep in the conſtitution of their heart, but ne- 
ceſſarily ſhewed its virulence by theſe exterior 
ſymptoms. Vice had ſo much weakened and en- 
feebled all the nerves and muſcles of the rational 
Roman mind, as to render it neither worthy nor 
ſuſceptible of the nen and perils of we kind 
of "IE" 


Tax city of Rome, replied the young noble- 
man, was indeed at that time corrupted by vice, 
in a much 'more dreadful manner than ever by 
any peſtilence. For notwithſtanding the charitable 


In of our good friend here, certainly the 
imperial 
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imperial court, the nobility, the people breathed 
forth infernal contagion on each other. 


Hon as was the character of Caligula, yet 
his crimes would not have been ſo enormous, 1 | 
he had ruled over a better nation. 

Muc of his wickedneſs as to be attributed to 
inſanity of underſtanding : but more to the bad- 
neſs of his own heart, and to * e _ 
which he lived. *s 


Bur let us not talk any longer on his enormous 
crimes. If we could baniſh them totally from our 
memory, I ſhould then venture to conſider the 
other parts of his character in a cooler manner; 
and to apply to them ſome reflections with which 
I remember your tutor favoured us on a former 
occaſion. 


Hex obſerved “, that the folly and vice, the 
pride and cruelty, which ſhock us in reading ſome 
parts of the Roman hiſtory, are only the extremes 
of that abuſe, which we /ee every day made of 
leſs degrees of wealth and power. 


I REME MBER alſo my father's obſerving to me, 
that many young men of fortune in our own 
country, 


* Sce page 326 of the firſt volume. 
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country, while reading Caligula's reign, look on 
its contents as almoſt incredible: yet happy ought 
they to eſteem themſelves, if in their future life 
ſome of them do not become really of a very ſimi- 
lar character ; that is, as far as their inferior de- 
grees of wealth and power will permit: in a word, 
though innocent of his enormous crimes, yet o- 
therwiſe Caligula in miniature: bad in domeſtic 
life; hating; their aged relations; but living in in- 
timacy with gameſters, jockeys, and ſtage-players; 


proud; 


luxurious; fickle ; impiouſly ungrateful 


to heaven for all its bleſſings ; laviſhing their for- 
tunes in various kinds of folly ; and then from 
want oppreſſing their tenants, and other __ 
dants: ae — nm ge 


„er lt us quit this . 


If you en to 


take a little tour in the coach this evening, it may 
carry us round the Cælian hill, and from thence 
home by the Strada Felice. 


CRITO's pupil, and his other companion, rea- 
-dily conſented to this propoſal of the young no- 


bleman. 


In ſeveral parts of the Cælian hill they obſerved 
many lofty arches of a ruined aqueduct. 


THAT 


* See Dio's Ca/igula, Xpyrra agaſto are d, Y fun 


for YPYUpIANYH 
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Tuna aqueduct, ſaid the young nobleman, if 
I am not miſtaken, was begun in the ſecond year 
of Caligula's reign : for thanks to Providence ſome 
good is done to mankind even by the worſt of 
men *. It was finiſhed by Claudius; according 
to the inſcription ſtill remaining over the Porta 
Maggiore. As the Strada Felice is not very far 
from that gate, we may, if you pleaſe, tell the 
coachman to drive thither. | 


* > * 


Tur Porta Maggiore is a ſtately monument +, 
erected by the emperor Titus in memory of the 
great work of the Claudian aqueduct. Over its 
arches are three inſcriptions, the upper one of 
which is as follows. 


Tz. 


* Duid Nerone pejus? 
uid  thermis melius Neromanis ? Mart. 


+ Queſt” edificio e uno de piu belli dell' antica Rama; ed e 
daltezza e di graſſexxa piu di ogni altro fingolare. E fabbricats 
di macigni di travertino congiunti inſieme ſenza calce ; ſoſlenuto di 
quattro grandi archi con colonne alia ruſtica d'ordine Jonico, — Per 
comprendere di qual magnificenza fiano gli archi di 1557 monumenta 
baſla ſapere che quello, che in oggi forma la porta, ha di lungbexxa 
palmi 40, e ciaſcun pezzo di travertigo e gra palmi 3 once 3 
lungo palmi ꝙ once 5, e taluno 25 ed e compoſia tutta I alta e vaſta 
arcata di ſoli 26 fexxi di pictra. | 

£bate Venuti, v. p. 124, 125. 
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- Ti. Claudius Drufi. f. Caiſar Auguſtus Germani- 
cus Pontif. Maxim. Tribunicid poteſtate X11, Coſ. v. 
Imperator xxv11. Pater Patriæ aquas Claudiam ex 


fontibus qui vocantur cæruleus et Curtius, a milliar 
xxxv. item Anienem novum a milliario 1x11. ſud im- 
penſd in urbem perducendas curavit. 


Taz two inſcriptions, which are ſubjoined to 
this, are in honour of Veſpaſian and Titus. Each 
of which emperors thought it an honour to * 
or improve this aqueduct. 


Ir is obſerved, ſaid the young nobleman, I think 
either by Suetonius or Aurelius Victor, that Veſpaſian 
repaired ſevera of Claudius's works, as well as 
completed that temple on Monte Czlio, which was 
_ erected in his honour, but which had been un- 
gratefully neglected, or in part demoliſhed, by 
Nero. 


As to the temple, it would have been -certainly 
much better, if Veſpaſian had left it in its ruins 
the aqueduct, on the other hand, as a work of 
public benefit, had a juſt claim on him, and on 
all future emperors, for its ſupport. 


Tux water conveyed to Rome by this aqueduct 
was of great convenience to the inhabitants; eſpe- 
cially to thoſe who» then in great numbers dwelt 
on the ſummit of her ſeven hills: it was alſo in 

its 


1 
7 
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its nature almoſt equally good with the Agua Mar- 
tia; and conſequently it ſeems to have been well 
worth the expence and labour of its conveyance; 
though excluſive of its long ſubterranean chan- 
nel, and of its upper canal, it is carried upon arches 
in different places near ten miles. The new ri- 
ver from the Anio, which is joined to the Agua 
Claudia, is alſo carried about ſeven miles upon 
arches ; ſeveral of which are one hundred feet iu 
height. 


Ir ſeems very ſtrange, ſaid Crito's pupil, that 
ſuch a reign as that of Claudius ſhould be ennobled 
by ſo ſplendid and fo uſeful a work. 


CLAUDIUSs mind was generally buried in 
the deepeſt ſtupidity ; ſtupidity encreaſed by glut- 
tony and other vices : yet ſurely it muſt have been 
at times ſurpriſingly illuminated by ſome lucid in- 

terval of good ſenſe, or by ſame ray of 
benevolence, - 


SUETONIUS obſerves of Claudius, as to his 
behaviour when ſeated on the tribunals of juſtice, 
Mira animi varietate fuit ; modo circumſpectus, & 
ſagax ; mods inconſultus, ac præteps; nonnunguam 
frivolus, amentique ſimilis. The ſame obſervation 
is doubtleſs applicable to the other parts of Clau- 
dius's hiſtory. . 


Ir 
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Ir ſhould ſeem indeed at firſt ſight probable, 
that the actions of wiſe benevolence, with which 
Claudius's reign is adorned, (which were numerous, 
and ſome of which required a vigorous and a con- 
tinued exertion of reaſoning) are to be aſcribed to 
the virtues and abilities of his miniſtry ; eſpecially 
as his reign was a reign of favourites. But on the con- 
trary hiſtory aſſures us, that Claudius's miniſtry was 
in general compoſed of perſons much more wicked 
than himſelf : perſons whoſe total attention ſeem 


to have been given to works of various vices, but 


peculiarly of rapaciouſneſs, pride, and bloody re- 
venge. Such at leaſt was the character of his 
empreſſes, Meſſaling and Agrippina; and perhaps 
alſo of his two head-ſervants, Narciſſus and Pallas. 
In a word, it was a court fit only for the education 


of a Nero. 


DIO ſeems to charge moſt of the crimes of this 
. reign to the prevailing influence of the courtiers, 
and to leave the merit of all the laudable acts and 
benevolent deſigns in it to the emperor himſelf ; 
though the emperor was ſenſible only by fits; 
and (what appears ſtill more contradictory ) fre- 
quently very cruel. For Claudius was cruel, not 
only from a falſe notion of juſtice, or from a 
_ cowardly ſelf-preſervation, or laſtly from a ſhame- 
fully ſtupid ſubmiſſion to the will of his mi- 
niſtry; but alſo (according to Suetonius) from a 

| | real 


*, eo iS %. «. ww © 
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real delight in the moſt ſhocking acts of inhu- 
manity “. 


In what manner then can we account for this 
paradox ? Certainly we cannot do it in a better 
manner than by conſidering it (according to the 
hint which you juſt now gave us) as one of the 
many proofs, that there is an over-ruling Pros 
vidence ; a Providence, which originally created 
light of darkneſs, and which both in public and 
in private affairs, ſometimes condeſcends to draw 
good out of evil; to employ the hands even of the 
wicked, and the counſels of madmen or fools, as 
inſtruments in performing ſome of its all-wiſe 
and all-gracious deſigns for the benefit of man- 
kind. 


* * * 


Tux company now ſtept into their coach. In 
their way home the young nobleman took notice, 
that Claudius's reign was ennobled by another work 
ſtill more beneficial to this vaſt city. 


Vor. II. 2 I MEAN, 


* Sevum & ſanguinarium fuiſſe magnis minimiſque apparuit 
rebus.— Beftiariis, meridianiſque adeò delectabatur, ut etiam primd 
luce ad ſpectaculum deſcenderet ; & meridie dimiſſo ad prandium po- 
pulo, perſederet ; preterque deſtinatos etiam levi ſubitaque de cauſa 
quoſdam commilteret : de fabrorum quoque ac miniſtrorum atque id 
genus numero fi auropuaroy vel pegma wel quid tale aliud parum 
ceſſſet, &c. Suetonius. | 
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I. ME AN, ſaid he, the very uſeful ſea- port, 
which this emperor made on that branch of the 
Tiber which lies ſome few miles north-weſt of 
ia. 


I wisH, that when we were on our laſt excur- 
ſion to Oftia *, we had taken that opportunity of 
viewing its remainz, if any: I hope, however, 
that we ſhall viſit the place before we take our 
leave of Rome. We will carry thither ſome prints and 
plans, as well as ſome antique medals, which have 
reference to that celebrated haven. Thoſe medals 
and plans will be of the more uſe to us, as I am 
afraid we muſt not flatter ourſelves, that we ſhall 
find many traces remaining either of its ornamental 
or of its more ſubſtantial parts. According to 
the deſcription, which we have heard of Fiumicino, 
the winds and waves have totally changed the face 
of that ſhore. 


Nun tantum ſinus, & ſtatio malefida carinis. 


Bur how deeply ſoever both the moles and pbaros 
of Claudius's haven may be now buried in the 
ſands, yet it is ſome pleaſure to conſider, that its 
ſplendor is in ſome manner ſtill ſubſiſting in that 
place; where, and where only, . moſt. of the gran- 
deur of antient Rome 1s preſerved ; I mean, in her 
hiſtory and her coins. 

DIO 
* See vol. i, pag. 29. 
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DO Caſſius's deſcription of the grandeur, and 
public utility of this ſea-port, is happily ſtill re- 
maining *. When I come to my lodgings, I will 
compare it with what Diony/ius ſays of king An- 
cas's haven. 


Ir I am At miſtaken, ſaid the eldeſt of the 
young gentlemen, not only Veſpaſian and Titus, 
but the emperor Trajan alſo, among his many 
glorious labours for the benefit of this country, 
thought it an honour to repair ſome of the works 
of Claudius. 


_ Excess1ve is the contempt which is generally 
eaſt on the memory of Claudius : equally exceſ- 
five perhaps is the veneration paid to the name of 
Trajan. ; 


Wrr difficulty can it be imagined, that Trajan 
was in ſome reſpects an imitator of Claudius. Yet 
certainly in ſeveral inſtances he followed Claudiuss 
deſigns : but in none more manifeſtly, than in the 

Q 2 reparation 


The great famine which raged at Rome in Claudius's reign, 
prompted him to undertake the forming of a large and con- 
venient haven at the mouth of the Tiber ; which vaſt work he 
happily compleated, though Cæſar the dictator, if ſome miſ- 
take has not crept into Suetonius, had, many years before, at- 
tempted it in vain. It was an undertaking, ſays Dis Caffus, 
worthy of the gtandeur of the Roman empire: but the ſucceſ- 
ſors of Claudius were not able to maintain it: ſo that, ſoon 
after his death, it was choaked up with ſand, and became 
quite uſeleſs, Univerſal Hiſtory, vol. 14. p. 329. 
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reparation of that haven; for, if I am not mi- 
ſtaken, Trajan repaired that ſea-port, as well as 
thoſe of Civita - Veccbia and Ancona. 


TRAFAN is ſaid allo to have proſecuted an- 
other project of Claudius ; the project for drain- 
ing the Fan lake. 

F 

I raves often wiſhed, replied the young noble- 
man, that ſome ingenious traveller, after having 
paſſed a year or two in making the common tour 
of Italy, would allow another year, not to the 
extending of his travels into the Levant, but rather 
to the viſiting of thoſe provinces of the Tuſcan, Ec- 
 tlefiaſtic, or Neapolitan ſtate, which lie out of the 
beaten track of travellers, but which probably con- 
tain many curious remains of antiquity. 


In paſſing through the Abruzzo (for inſtance) 
he could not, I apprehend, fail of finding ſome 
very conſiderable remains of that work at the Fu- 
cine lake, which you mention ; and which employ- 
ed thirty thouſand labourers during eleven years of 
Claudius's reign. 


War would be your ſentiments, my dear 
friend, in viewing that lake, and the channel of 
its emiſſario? If I ſhould ever attend you thither, 
my thoughts would be perhaps employed in form- 
ing the idea of that magnificent but bloody ſpectacle 

which 
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which Claudius exhibited on its waves; while all 
the hills around it were covered with the inhabitants 
of that part of Itah, like the ſides of a vaſt am- 
phitheatre : but your mind would be buſy in the 
much more noble contemplation of the real public 
utility of the project itſelf. | 


I am confident you are of opinion, that this 
attempt of Claudius, though it failed of ſucceſs, 
yet deſerves to be mentioned in the Roman hiſtory 
with peculiar honour. 


Tu addition of ſuch a ſupply of water to the 
current of the Tiber, was ſurely, according to 
Dio, (for Tacitus mentions the Liris) a deſign very 
favourable ro the improvement of the inland navi- 
gation of Haß. | 


Taz addition of ſo many thouſand acres of fer- 
tile ſoil to its territory, was alſo a very important 
object. The ſpace of ground covered by that 
lake, would have given bread to the inhabitants 
of many new towns ; if the ſcheme of draining it 
had not failed, firſt by the negligence or avarice 
of Claudius's miniſtry, and afterwards by the envy 
of Nero. 

I REMEMBER, my dear friend, ſome of your 
obſervations on a ſimilar topic, when we were 


"—- 3 cCroſſing 
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croſſing the Beemſter in North Holland * : it was 
ſome few days after we had been ſeeing Corbulo's 
canal from Leyden and Delft to Maeſlandt Sluys. 


Tux draining of lakes, the opening of havens, 
the building of aqueducts, are indeed, ſaid Crito's 
pupil, works of great public utility ; but I own 
myſelf much more pleaſed with ſome other actions 
of Claudius's reign. , 


Wu I conſider the vaſt multitudes, which 
then inhabited this extenſive metropolis, I cannot 
help admiring and even loving the memory of 
Claudius for the conſtant, the anxious care which 

he took in ſupplying them with bread, during ſe- 
veral years of ſcarcity and famine. Ad ſubveben- 
dos etiam byberno tempore commeatus nihil non ex- 


cogitavit. A ſtrange expreſſion that of Suetonius, 
if 


* There is in North Holland an eſſay made of the poſſibility _ 
of draining great lakes; by one about two leagues broad 
having been made firm land, within theſe forty years. 


This makes that part of the country called Beemſter, being 
now the richeſt ſoil of the province, lying upon a dead flat 
divided with canals, and the ways through it diſtinguiſhed 
with ranges of trees, which make the pleaſanteſt ſummer land- 
ſcape of any country I have ſeen of that ſort. 

There is one very great lake of freſh water ſtill remainin 
in the province of Holland by the name of Harlem Meer, whic 
might, they ſay, be eaſily drained, and would thereby make 
a mighty addition of land. — Much diſcourſe has there been 
about ſuch an attempt, &c. | 

Sir William Temple's Account of Holland. 
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if Claudius was really (as is commonly imagined) 
ſunk in continual ſtupidity. 


Wir much greater veneration ought we to 
recolle& Claudius's philanthropic deſign of extend- 
ing the privileges of this city to many of the na- 
tions which were ſubject to her dominion. 


I spEAK this in reference, not merely to his 
kindneſs to the people of Iium, Rhodes, Cos, or 
Byzantium : Claudius was very generous in grant- 
ing the Roman privileges to the natives of many 
other leſs celebrated countries. A generoſity, 
which though much abuſed in many particular 
caſes, and ſometimes practiſed with great levity, 
yet certainly in general was highly laudable. 


Tris intention of Claudius is ſhamefully ridi- 
culed by the author of that ſatyrical treatiſe, com- 
monly known by the title of the Araaouirucic. 
I can ſcarce imagine Seneca to have been really the 
author of that piece ; at leaſt of ſome paſſages 
which we now find in it: they are moſt contra- 
dictory to the contents of that oration, which he 
himſelf compoſed to be ſpoken by Nero at Clau- 
dius's funeral * ; as well as to that epiſtle, which, 
ſome years before, he inſcribed to Polybins. Per- 
mit me to repeat my hopes, that ſome critic may 
ariſe, able to clear Seneca from the diſhonour of 

Q 4 having 


* See Tacitus, Annal. lib, xiii. c. 3. 
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having ſat down to write ſo very mean-ſpirited a 
ſatire *. E | 


IT is true, that the ſtupidity and wickedneſs. of 


Claudius were at times exceſſive : but they both 
certainly had their intervals. This his intention, 


of which we are now ſpeaking, was ſurely a deſign 
replete with humanity and true political wiſdom ; 
a deſign which would have done very great ho- 
nour to the reign of Antoninus Pius, or Marcus 
Aurelius. 7 | 


f xEMEMBER reading with great pleaſure, in 
the eleventh book of Tacitus, Claudius's ſpeech 
from the throne on the admiſſion of ſome of the 
Gallic nobility to ſeats in the Roman ſenate. In 
the debate, even thoſe ſenators who oppoſed the 
bill, did not however make any objection to the 
privileges of Roman citizenſhip being granted to 
the inhabitants of that province. 


Ir 


* Poiſon, and murder, domeſtic and civil treaſon, are no 
jeſts. Capitalia crimina ludis, (See Epigrams prefixed to Conſol. 
ad Helviam) — It is ſaid by Dio, the enemy of Seneca, that 
Seneca compoſed a ſatire on the memory of C/audius called the 
AmToxoxexurrwrrs. But it does not appear certain, that the trea- 
tiſe we now have under that name, is really that work. 


De titulo libri inter eruditos non convenit, Beatus Rhenanus, qui 


reperiſſe & primus typis publicaſſe dicitur, ludum de morte Claudit 
m_— appellaſſe potius quam fic inveniſſe creditur. Junius & 
omnes jam paſſim Claudii Ceſaris Amoxexcxurtworr, Dione præeunte 
nuncupatum vadunt. 

See Fromondus's preface to it in Lipfui's edition. 
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- Ir I am not miſtaken, continued Crito's pupil, 
our countrymen are reckoned among the nations, to 
whom Claudius intended that favour. Conſtituerat 
omnes Græcos, Gallos, Hiſpanos, Britannos togatos 
videre. Whether or no, the ſatyriſt had any real 
foundation for this (probably much exaggerated) 
aſſertion, I cannot tell. But it ſhould ſeem pro- 
bable, from a paſſage in Dio, (if I remember it 
right) that, the conditions offered by Claudius 
to the Britons, bore at leaſt a mild and favourable 
appearance “. 931 

Bur however that might be, ſurely ſuch a Aat- 
tering propoſal could have but little weight with 
the Britons, in whoſe breaſts a love of liberty, and 
a warm zeal for their country's true welfare has, 
I truſt, always glowed. The privileges of the 
Roman citizenſhip might be ſome comfort, ſome 
. conſiderable relief to the nations already ſunk un- 
der the Roman yoke: but by the unconquered in- 
habitants of our iſland it never could be eſteemed 
as any thing in the balance againſt the invaluable 
privileges of their native freedom. 


Maxy 


* Taure jpev dn dia Tax Bperawmna. 8 INA 
TE AAAOI PAON EE OMOAOTIAN IZ N, epi, 
rag oupBactis amacas, og ay 0 Kad e, n *, 0 
arris para aurs, WD Tivas WornowvTrat, Nb, ws 
x, pO» T1 Bau Tov re dnjaovy, G. 

Dio Caſſius, lib. 1x. 
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Manx thanks to you, dear fir, replied the eldeſt 
of the young gentlemen, for that noble ſentiment. 
The glorious ſpirit of national liberty, which you 
expreſs, beats in every pulſe, I am ſure, and pants 
in every breaſt of this company. | 


I nap ſome intention to take a copy this Ker. 
noon of the inſcription on that antique marble, 
which is preſerved in the wall of the Barberini 
terras. But fired as we are at preſent by your ge- 
nerous ſentiments, how could we bear to fix our 
eyes on ſuch an object“? 


- THERE is not (continued he, after a pauſe of 
ſome minutes, during which he ſeemed abſorbed 
in deep thought) there is not any part of Tacitns's 
works, the loſs of which, as Engliſhmen, we have more 
reaſon to regret, than thoſe books of his Annals, 
which contained the beginning and firſt events of the 
Britiſh wars during Claudins's reign. Dio's hiſtory 

_ all 


* The inſcription on this marble (which marble I» 
originally ſtood over Claudius's triumphal arch in the Vid /ata) 
is as follows. 


TI. CLAUDIO CAS. 
AUGUSTO 

Pontifici Max. Tr. p. IX. 

Cof. J. Imp. 16, P. P. 

Senatus Popul. Q. R. QAuòd 

Reges Britannia, Abſque ulla 

Jacturã domuerit, Genteſque Barbaras 

Primus indicio ſubegerit. 
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alſo in its preſent curtailed condition is by far 
too conciſe on that ſubject. 


CLAUDIAIUS is ſaid to have been in Britain 
little more than a fortnight. Probably he went 
over merely to accept the honour of the ſurrender 
of Maldon. Suetonius agrees with the Barberini 
marble in ſaying, that there was no bloodſhed (at 
leaſt, it may be ſuppoſed, among the Roman le- 
gions) on that occaſion : but, according to Dio, 
there was a battle. In all probability. there was 
no more either of a battle, or ſiege, than what 
was barely ſufficient to qualify the emperor for the 
honour of a triumph, and to entitle him' to treat 
the people with the ſhew of the ſiege of Maldon, or 
Colcheſter, acted in the Campo Marzo *, The in- 
vaſion of Britain was indeed, as far as Claudius 
himſelf was concerned in it, little more than a vain 
pageantry : but in relation to Plautius, Veſpaſian, 
and his other lieutenants, it was a very ſerious 
work, a very long and difficult labour. 


TACITUS's account of the firſt eight years of 
that war is unhappily loſt. During thoſe eight 
years that part of our iſland which lies neareſt the 
continent, the whole tract from the ſhores of the 


Britiſh Ou? to the banks of the Severn, Avon, 
5 and 


Faidit & in campo Martio expughationem direptionemque op- 
idi ad imaginem bellicam, & deditionem Britannia regum, praje- 
ditque paludatus, Suetonius, | 
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and Nen, ſeems to have been ſlowly and gradually 
ſubdued by the Roman armies; not without much 
reſiſtance of our brave iſlanders; not without their 
often (according to Shakeſpear's words) grinning, 
like lions, on the pikes of their hunters. Often then 
in our hills and woods was heard the conflict of 
war : often did our filver ſtreams run purple with 
blood ; Britiſh blood, ſhed from thoſe naked breaſts, 
which in the glorious cauſe of their country's liber- 


ty, tept before targes of proof. 


. SUETONIUS ſays of Veſpaſian, in Britannid 
tricies cum hoſte conflixit, It ſhould ſeem very 
improbable, that Ye/pafian could be preſent at all 
the engagements in theſe Britiſb wars: it is moſt 
likely, that beſides thoſe 7hirty battles, there 
were many other bloody fields, which he never 
ſaw. | 5 


In thinking on this ſubject, my dear friends, 
what ought to be the emotion, the ardour of an 
Enelifh heart? — Never did I hear the laſt act of 
Shakeſpear's Cymbeline performed at Drury-Lane, 
without feeling myſelf 'much and ſtrongly agita- 
ted. If a fable could fo tranſport me, what ought 
to be the effect of real hiſtory ? 


Mr. Pitt, in the heat of one of his moſt noble 
orations, dared to compare the magnanimity of 
Britiſh 
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Britiſh liberty to the deſcription of the yarns in 
Job 


O ro a ſtile ſo ef, O for equal thunder 
of eloquence |! 


ParDon me, my dear friends, for this rapture. 
But how can I avoid wiſhing for the abilities of 
ſuch an orator, while I am on ſuch a topic? And 
why ſhould we not think the courage of our iſlan- 
ders to have exerted itſelf as nobly in this war of 
ſelt-preſervation againſt the Romans, as ever ſince 
on any other call. 


Fon let us conſider not only the many engage- 
ments, or, in other words, the a#ivity of this 
war, but its duration allo, 


FromM 


* See chapter xxxix. ver. 19. 


Nunguid prebebis 7 = fortitudinem, aut } circandabis collo gjus 
hinnitum ? . 


Nunguid ſuſcitabis eum ſicut locuſias ? gloria narium tus terror. 
Terram unguls fodit, exultat audacter, in occurſum pergit ar- 


matis, «» 
Contemnit pavorem, nec cedit gladio. 
Super ipſum ſonabit pharetra, vibrabit haſia 2 clypeus. 


Fervens & * forbet terram, nec reputat tube ſonare clan- 
gorem. 


Ubi audierit buccinam dicit: Vab. greed odoratur prælium, exlor- 
tationem ducum & ululatum eæereitis. 


* 


. 
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From the time of the Roman invaſion in Clau- 
dius's reign, to the entire reduction of our iſland 
under Domitian, was a ſpace of above forty years. 
I have been with pleaſure calculating that it was 
ſo long before the Roman power (though then at 
its height) could conquer Britain. The Britons 
probably would never have been ſubdued by all 
the force of this mighty empire, if they had been 
as much accuſtomed to the Roman art military, as 
the contemporary Germans were : or if they had 
been then happily connected and united under the 
ſtandard of one prince. Sed, dum finguli pugnant, 
omnes vincuntur *, Unſucceſsful were their ſtrug- 
gles, yet were their heroiſms highly glorious : 
Nulla tum in detreftandis periculis farmido. Of 
that weakneſs the Brizons were accuſed, after they 
were conquered and corrupted, Amiſſa virtute 
pariter & libertate : but in thoſe early days, while 
they were yet free, they were eminently vali- 
ant. 


F 


O quam multorum opera egregia in obſcuro jacent. 


Wno would not wiſh for a more particular de- 
tail of their atchievements ? But how brief, how 
defective is this part of our national hiſtory ? We 
receive more information in relation to the affairs 


of antient Britain from Tacitus than from any 
| other 


Vita Agricolæ, c. 12. 


LES 
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other writer: yet ſurely that information, though 
moſt ſenſible and authentic, is far from being ſuf- 
ficiently ample, or particular. 


Orrx have I wiſhed; not only that the works 
of Tacitus had come down to us complete; but 
allo that Tacitus had compoſed another hiſtory, 
and that not a conciſe one, but of a juſt ſize, ex- 


preſsly on the ſubject of the forty years war in 
Britain. 


In ſuch a work the patriotic fortitude of Ca- 
radtacus, of Galgacus, and of many other Britiſh 
heroes, whoſe atchievements are now loſt in obli- 
vion, would have appeared in due ſplendor and 
dignity : not contracted in their proportions (mere- 
ly to give ſpace in the picture for the horrid forms 
of the contemporary wickedneſſes of Rome) but re- 
preſented in full magnitude. Many ſucceſſive ge- 
nerations of Britih youths would have gazed with 
ardour on the glorious portraits: intered animos ad 
virtutem vebementiſſimè accendi ; flammam in pectore 
creſcere, neque priùs ſedari, quam majorum famam 
atque gloriam adequaverint *. 


 InnOeev, dear ſir, replied Crito's pupil, I have 
ſometimes framed the ſame kind of wiſh. For 
ſuch a work would haye been highly valuable, not 

only 


® See vol. 1. p. 427. 
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only on that important account which you men- 
tion, but for ſeveral other leſs weighty reaſons. 


Tax ſtudent of Engliſh hiſtory, whatever were 
his time of life, or temper of mind, would probably 
conſider ſuch a book 'as one of the moſt favourite 

volumes in his library. 


| Tae antiquarian would certainly find in it ma- 


terials for a much more accurate deſcription. of the 


rivers and hills in antient Britain, and of the 


boundaries of her ſeveral nations, than what he 


can now. collect from all the authors who have 
written on the ſubject. With great ſatisfaction he 
would learn from thence the true courſe of many 
of her public ways, and the true ſituation and ori- 
gin of many of her cities. But his greateſt feaſt 
would be in thoſe digreſſions, which we may ſup- 
poſe to have treated of religious doctrines, ſciences, 
and perhaps ſeats of wy 8 e to the 
Druids. 


| „ES PAS LAN. if I am not miſtaken, conquered 


the iſle of Wigbt, and ſeveral other Britiſb principa- 


lities, which probably lay between that iſland and 
the territory of the Dobuni; which territory, if I 
miſtake not, contained the counties of Oxford and 
Gloceſter. I have been told, that there is a place 
in Wiltſhire, not far from Stonehenge, ſtill called 

by 
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by the name of Veſpaſian's camp. The diſciples 
of Dr. Stukely would conſequently, in a clear and 
ample hiſtory of Veſpaſian's campaigns, reaſonably 
expect to find ſome deſcription of the Druidical 

temples at Stonebenge and Abury, as they appeared 
in thoſe times, when their barbarous grandeur was 


probably ſtill entire. 


I REMEMBER going laſt April was twelvemonth 
to the vaſt amphitheatrical temple of Abury “ with 
my tutor, and there liſtening to ſome of his opi- 


nions on the doctrine of the Druids. Several of 


their tenets he admired and revered ; particularly 
the capital articles of their belief, the immorta- 
lity of the ſoul, and the certainty of that future 
ſtate, in which charity, as well as - patriotic forti- 
tude, are to be rewarded +: articles of belief, which 
very much to the honour of our parts of Europe 
were retained firmly and ardently by our Brit - 
anceſtors; at the ſame time, that the corrupted - 
inhabitants of Greece and Rome ſeem to have been 
endeavouring by luxury and ſophiſtry to extinguith - 
in their breaſts every ſpark of that noble and 
bleſſed hope, which is kindled by the breath of 


Yor. II. R | 1 | 


The circumference of the mound of that mean bs 
not leſs than eighteen hundred yards. | 


T Compare Seneca with Lacan, lib. i. v. 442. 
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nature in the hearts of all mankind; even in the 
moſt mo and wild. | | 


\ 5 5 the other hand, it was with much averſion 
that my tutor mentioned ſome of the bad rites and 
(as it were North American) doctrines of the Druids. 
He pitied their ſuperſtitions; he abominated the 
cruel ſacrifices of their captives : and on this laſt 
account, expreſſed ſtrongly his joy, that the Ro- 
mans by the abolition of Druidiſm had cleared the 
way for the future n of the Chriſtian Re- 
3 

Bron my tutor had turned my attention to 
ſo ſerious a train of thought, I was employed in 
another manner. I was hammering out a copy 
of verſes; Cold indeed, or rather totally dead muſt 
have been my imagination, if it had not been then 
ſuſceptible of ſome poetic ideas ; while I was tread- 
ing the ſoft turf of Abury amidſt the circles of 
' thoſe moſs-grown ſtones ; or muſing in the long 
- meadow, which leads from that temple to the ſilver 

ſprings of the Kennet, and to the verdant pyramid 
of Silbury. | | | 


In we center of that pyramid, in all likelihood, 
reſts the duſt of a Britiſb king, a brave protector 
of his people in war, and a munificent founder of 


religious edifices. The temple of Abury was pro- 
bably 
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bably his work. Often has his name been repeated 
in the ſongs of Britiſb poets; though it is now 
totally unknown, or but uncertainly gueſſed at. 
Often around that hill, in the ſolemn — of 
Gn - | 


Vos auge (gui fortes animas, belloque peremptas 
Laudibus in longum vates demittitis avum) 
Plurima ſecuri fudiſtis carmina Bardi? 

Et vos barbaricos ritus, moremque ſiniſtrum 
Sacrorum Druidæ pqſitis repetiſtis ab armis. 


Bur let me not wander too much from the 
ſubject, on which you, dear ſir, were me now 
ſpeaking. | 


I cannot but be of opinion, that the bitory 
of Britain, during thoſe, forty years, would have 
furniſhed very rich and abundant matter for poetic 
imagery : the mixture of barbariſm in it would 
not have . of _ diſſervice. | 


Ir ſuch an hiſtory had been extant, the adven- 
tures of its heroes and heroines would have been 
celebrated by the harps of Shakeſpear, Spenſer, and 
Milton, with peculiar ſweetneſs. All the epic, {yric, 
and tragic muſes of modern Britain would pro- 
bably have ſelected from thence their favourite 


W 3 they would have conſidered that epocha 
R 2 with 
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with as much love and reſpect, as the muſes of 
Greece and Rome paid to the 1 . of 
the * 20d fall os ws roy. | | 

Even the Arts would not diſdain to give 
deep attention to the contents of ſuch a work of 
Tacitus. For, however barbarous Britain might 
then be in her national manners, in her few laws 
and rough form of government, yet ſurely many 
important propoſitions 'and uſeful maxims might 
be deduced from a judicious and faithful deſcrip- 
tion of them. 


* - 
4 fe? | 7 * o 4 


Tu hiſtory of our anceſtors, even of thoſe 
who are moſt remote from our times and cuſtoms, 
will always be found to contain ſomething inſtruc- 
tive to their poſterity. Such I remember was your 
reflection, when you was reading to me at Hanover 
Tacitus's eſſay de moribus Germanorum ; and tracing 
out from thence the origin of the manners, and 
government of our Anglo-Saxon fathers : a re- 
flection, certainly not unapplicable to our Britiſh 
anceſtors alſo, and to the hiſtory of our illand in 
* times. 


Kind us judge of the utility of their hiſtory in 
general from one article, of which we have ſome 
knowledge, I mean the all-ſupporting article of 
9 Britain, though deſtitute of manu- 

fue 
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factures and commerce, and probably but little in- 
ſtructed in the art of agriculture, yet ſeems in the 
times of Claudius, and of his ſucceſſor, to have 
been at leaſt as full of people as at preſent. Ac- 
cording to the ſhort account of Britiſh affairs 
which we zow find in Tacitus, the number of lain 
in the defeat of one Britifh army, and in the de- 
ſtruction of two Britiſh cities, amounted to. not 
leſs than one hundred and fifty thouſand . If I 
am not miſtaken, Cæſar alſo ſays in his commen- 
taries, that Britain was in his time inhabited vi 
infinit4 hominum. I ſhould be glad to ſee theſe 
facts (if true) rationally accounted for. Such a 
diſcuſſion would certainly lead you to ſame. very 
important reflections. | 3s 


Bur 1 forgot that [ am all this while interrupt- 
ing you. You were ſpeaking of the progreſs of 
the Roman arms in the conqueſt of our iſland. 


Ixp rp, dear fir, replied the eldeſt of the 
young gentlemen, I had much rather follow your. 
train of ideas, than return to my former unplea- 
ſing topic. Sn Fac 
R 3 | IT 


* Annal. lib. xiv. c. 33. 37. HDoadicea's army (according 
to Dio Caſſius) conſiſted of 120,000 in the beginning of her 
inſurrection: it afterwards encreaſed to 230,000 : but in this 
almoſt incredible multitude, it is probable that even' the 
women and children, who flocked in great throngs to the 
camp, are to be reckoned, Even fo, the number is alta» 
niſhing, 
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IT is true, that the progreſs of the Roman arms 
in the weſtern or eaſtern frontiers of the empire, 
is a much more manly. object of thought, than 
the degenerate manners of the contemporary /e- 
nate and people of Rome, (if they deſerve to be 
called by that name) or the vile arcana of the court 
of the Cæſars. It is true, that the labours of 
Corbulo, and other Roman generals, who com- 
manded with honour in the reign of Claudius, are 
noble enough to be able to recall to our memory 
the hiſtory of ſome of the moſt celebrated heroes 
in the Roman republic *. It is obſerved, if I am 
not miſtaken, by the author of the Spirit of 
Laws, that the military virtues of this city ſurvi- 
ved all the reſt, But what was the object of theſe 
virtues ? (as they are moſt improperly called) The 
invaſion, the ſlaughter, the plunder, the enſlaving 
of inncent nations, At leaſt ſuch was the caſe in 
Britain, | 

THE 


*The character of Corbulo ſeems in ſeveral particulars to 
bear a reſemblance to that of Scipio Africanus. 


Opwoin Yap Tos Wpwrors Propactiwy, 8X, 076 Tw Veer Aejur 
O, n ro car: Wop” aka »y Th xn apriÞpuy 
uv 0 Wo fuey To avdpeiev, wo ds 50 To N, TOTE 
ige eig waprag, g rug olxgiug, 26 rug WOAEAING ev. 

Dio. lib. Ixii, c. 19. 


Mixed with theſe great qualities, there were unhappily ſome 
9 of vanity and oſtentation, and (what is much more 
to be lamented) a conſiderable degree of that Roman ambition, 
which was not ſufficiently ſparing of human blood, 
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Tux firſt commander in chief of that Britiſh 
invaſion was Plautius. eil 


In our late journey to Tivoli, I ſtood for ſome 
minutes on the Ponte Lucano, viewing that adjoin- 
ing maſſy tower, which is the mauſolæum of the 
Plautian family *. My thoughts at that time were 
engaged on the hiſtory of this Plautius, of whom 
we are now ſpeaking. My ſentiments in regard 
to him were very fluctuating : I was not with- 
out ſome reſpect to the memory of his military 
merit ; but I felt much more horror in recollecting 
that he was the deſtroyer of my country. Perhaps 
around that tower, at the time of his funeral rites, 
much Britifþ blood was ſhed in ſport, in the ſame 
manner, as here in the Circus or Forum, at the time 
of his oration +. Such were the horrid cruelties 

R 4 | of 


See vol. i. pag. 168. 
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| | Dio Caſſius, lib. 1x. 

If Plautius's wife, Pomponia Gracina, was really (as ſome 
writers think) a Chriſtian, with what horror muſt ſhe have 
looked on this ſcene of pride and wanton cruelty ;. and with 
what heart-felt grief, that her huſband was concerned in it ? 
It ſeems very obſervable, that in the reign of Claudius, elo- 


quence and other. polite literature flouriſked much 1n * : 
x | ve 
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of Rome even in thoſe ages which are thought the 
moſt civilized and polite. For, though the Ro- 
maus did not then, ſo frequently as formerly, mur- 
der their captive kings in cold blood after the tri- 
umph, yet they ſeem to have continued as in- 
human 'as ever to the common race of man- 
kind. 

Tx next Roman genera] who ravaged Britain, 
was Oſtorius. He laid our country waſte almoſt 
to the ſhore of the Jriſb ſea, From the conciſe 
account of his campaigns in Tacitus, we are led 
to eſtimate highly his activity and other military 
virtues ; but at the ſame time to form a very ex- 
.alted idea of Brit; valour. 


I nave often regretted, that, when we were 
at Ludlow, we did not know how near we were to 
Brampton Brian, and Caer Caradock; the places 
where Caractacus ſtruggled for Britiſh liberty againſt 
the legions of Oſtorius. 


Wirtn 


five centuries afterwards all the arts and ſciences of the Ro- 
man empire were periſhing under the cold influence of northern 
ignorance, yet even under thoſe great diſadvantages, Chriſ- 
tianity was able to render the hearts of the Roman people 
much more humane than formerly. Many inftances might be 

roduced of this fact. It may be ſufficient in this note juſt to 
Pint the contraſt between the cruelty of Plautius to his Britiſb 
priſoners, and the charitable ſentiments of Gregory the Great 
when ſeeing in the Roman Forum ſome poor captives of the 
ſame country. 
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Wir what poetic pleaſure would you have 
walked amid thoſe venerable oaks, which Camden 
(I think) deſcribes as in his time ſhading Brampton 
Brian; and which, perhaps, may have vegetated 
there, in a conſtant ſucceſſion of plants, ever ſince. 
the Druidical ages? | 


Wir what patriotic raptures ſhould we all 
have viewed the river near Caer Caradock; and 
thoſe rocks, on which Cara#acus ſtood encouraging 
his fellow-countrymen to the combat“? 


Ix that battle much valour was exerted on both 
ſides. The Britons were in a very ſtrong ſituation, 
but the Romans had the much greater advantage 
of numbers, and of proper arms, and, above all, 
the irreſiſtible weight of excellent diſcipline, 


Ter, though defeated in that bloody field, the 
brave Silures ſtill continued the war; they conti- 
nued their oppoſition with ſuch ſpirit, and by de- 
grees with ſuch ſucceſs, that Oſtorius at length ſunk 
under it. Vexation and diſappointment, added to 
the other cares and fatigues of his unſucceſsful ex- 
| pedition, 


® Frnimvero Carafacus, huc illuc wolitans, illum diem, illam 
aciem teflabatur, aut recuperandæ libertatis aut ſervitutis æternæ 
initium fore. Vocabatque nomi na majorum, qui dictatorem Cæſa- 
nem pepuliſſent; quorum virtute vacui a ſecuribus & tributis, in- 
temerata conjugum & liberorum corpora retinerent. 
Tacit. Annal. lib, xii. c. 34. 
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pedition, broke his heart. He died in Britain. 
Perhaps his bones ſtill lie there interred under 
fome lofty barrow, or pile of ſtones on our coaſts, 
in the ſame manner as the corpſe of Ajax was bu- 
ried on the ſhore of Troy. "_ 1 remain un- 
diſturbed ! 


Bur what muſt have been the ſentiments of 
Caraacus, when, during his captivity, he heard 
that his Silures (though threatened with extirpa- 
tion) were-ſtill in arms? With what ardour muſt 
he have wiſhed to be then among them on the 
banks of the Sever or Wye, hazarding his life 
again for the deliverance of his country ? 

Ir you, my dear friend, (in ſaying this, he 
turned to Crito's pupil) was to employ your mind 
in ſome poetic meditations on the noble indigna- 
tion, which CaraZacus probably felt at his being 
obliged to lie idle at ſuch a time; would not the 
fire of his patriotic heroiſm appear to you equal at 
leaſt to that of any of the more antient warriors 
deſcribed by the epic or dramatic _ of Rome 
and Greece ? 


"2 ouch to be duly ſenſible, replied Crito's pu- 
pil, that my mind is not ſtrong enough to form 
a proper idea of Caradtacus on ſuch an occaſion. 


But if I was endeavouring to repreſent his captive 
daughter, 
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daughter, or any of her virgin train, weeping on 
the ſhore of Dover, while the Raman fleet was 
bending their fails for the voyage, I certainly 
ſhould take your hint of conſulting ſome of the 
Greek tragedians. I probably ſhould have re- 
courſe to the .beautiful chorus in the Hecuba of 
Euripides, 


Aua wWerriag cup, 

Are worroropug xoα⁰νe ig 
Oocg axorys er 0idjpuce M,, 
IIon ue rau prrhecv Wopeuoeic 3 
Ils dN e- wp©> onoy 
Krngus ago 


Bur why ſhould I pretend to talk on this ſub- 
jet? The ſtory of Caractacus has already been 
treated incomparably better by Mr. Maſon. 


In one particular, Mr. Maſon has, in my opi- 
nion, very much improved the ſubject : I mean, 
by having painted the Druid character with many 
graces, borrowed from a better religion. Such in 
particular is the meek doctrine of reſignation, 
which, if I remember right, his Druid inculcates 
to Caractacus, both on his defeat, and his capti- 
vity. | 


I HEARTI- 
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I HEARTILY wiſh, that the poet could have 
thought proper to add another act to his drama, 
deſcriptive of CaraFacus, when arrived at Rome. 
With what pleaſure ſhould we be now peruſing: the 
ſcenes and choruſſes of that act? 


Many have been the princes of various na- 
tions, ſaid the young nobleman, whoſe captivity 
here at Rome we have been led to pity during the 
courſe of your humane tutor's lectures: but ſurely 
there is none that affects us ſo nearly, as this of 
our own noble king, Caractacus. 


Lr us viſit the place (though it will be but a 
melancholy object) where our king appeared in 
fetters. I mean the Caſtro Prætorio. If we turn 
up the firſt road on our right, we ſhall be there in 
leſs than half an hour. 


* XR W 


Ad portam Viminalem ſunt menia ultra reliques 
muros quadrata, quam formam vallo foſſique muni- 
tam Romani uſurpabant in caſtris — injuria tempo- 
rum, & hominum incuria multa mutavit. Et verd 
ibi fuiſſe caſtra militum. Pretorianorum cum Onu- 
pbrius de iis agens & Liꝑſius tradunt : S communi- 
ter Antiquarii, 


THE 
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Tu above lines are taken from Donati. Eſchi- 
xardi confirms the ſame: Un avanzo di ſontuoſo 
edificio ſcorgeſi preſſo la porta chiuſa : non e difficile 
dalla figura accennar che foſſe, e ravviſarvi li linea- | 
menti del Caſtro Prætorio. Certi tubi quivi trovati 
dell' aquedotto dell' agua Martia, nella di cui in- 
ſcrigione e nominato il Caſtro Pretorio, ſono teſtimoni 
di tal fabrica. Abate Venuti adds: 1! Signor Pira- 
weſt ne da Pintera pianta * avanzi il ſuo disfaciments, 
laquale egli dice averla rilevata da* ſuoi avanzi, & 
&al proſpetto, che fi vede nel baſſo relieve dell' Arco 
di Conſtantine, dalle medaglie, & dagli © antichi 
Seruttort. 


1 this place, which is now a vineyard be- 
longing to the Novitiate of the Jeſuits, the young 
Englifbmen ſat down on the graſs. The eldeſt took 
out a pocket edition of Tacitus, and read to. his 
friends the deſcription of Cara#acus's approach to 
the tribunal of the Roman empire. 


I cannot help imagining, ſaid the young no- 
bleman, that I now ſee really all the ſplendor of 
that grand ceremony; for grand it muſt be called, 
though every Briti/þ heart then in Rome ſighed 
ready to break on the occaſion. Cannot you fancy, 
that you ſee the Roman court there ſeated in the 
utmoſt magnificence , the Reman people in an in- 
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numerable multitude! here ſpreading, a wide ſurface 
of faces; the prætorian regiments 6n both ſides 
drawn out in ſquare batallions, doubtleſs with the 
ſound of military inſtruments, and all poſſible 
pride and pomp of war ? The proceſſion begins. — 
Be ſo kind as to read thoſe lines of Tacitus 
again. | 


Ceſar dum ſuum decus extollit, addidit gloriam 
visto. Vocatus quippe ut ad inſigne ſpectaculum po- 
pulus. Stetere in armis prætoriæ cohortes, campo 
qui caſtra præjacet. Tunc incedentibus regiis clien- 
telis, phalere, torqueſque, quaque externis bellis 
quefierat, tradutia ; mox fratres & conjux & filia : 
poſtremò ipſe Carattarus aſtentatus. 


Ir was probably (continued the eldeſt of the 
young gentlemen) not without ſome flattery to the 


- court and miniſtry, that the Roman ſenate com- 


pared the captivity of Cara#acus to that of the 
ſucceſſor of Alexander the Great. Indeed the form 
of this part of the proceſſion ſeems copied from 
the triumph of Paulus Amilius: but how different 
was the ſpirit of our Britiſh prince from the timi- 
dity of that degenerate king of Macedonia? At 
non Carattacus aut vultu demiſſo, aut verbis miſeri- 
cordiam requirens, ubi tribunali aſtitit, in hunc mo- 
dum locutus eſt. I think I never read in any of the 
antient Hiſtorians any ſpeech which ſeemed more 
genuine, 
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genuine, and leſs the invention of the writer than 


I am very much of your opinion, replied Crito's 
pupil. It is very conciſe and ſenſible; open, and 
generous; full of that true courage, which, tho 
not deſpiſing ſelf-preſervation, will not ſay or do 
any thing mean for its ſake. 


Yer I own myſelf much more pleaſed. at the. 
ſurprize which Cara#acus expreſſed. in viewing the 
greatneſs and ſplendor of the capital of the Roman 
empire, and his aſtoniſhment at the inſatiable and, 
mean voraciouſneſs of its inhabitants, who, tho' 
poſſeſſed of the richeſt empire in the world, and 
gorged up to the throat with its luxuries, yet could, 
ſtoop ſo miſerably low, as to think it an addition 
to their happineſs, that their troops were ravaging 
the poor provinces of Wales, and Plundering its 
humble cottages “. 


AFFECTION for our country (for all | England 
was then Weleb) will lead us to concur with Ca- 
ractacus in his aſtoniſhment at this avarice and am- 


bition of Rome. But ought not piulanthropy to 
carry 


Caractacus, barbarorum princeps, captus S Nomam dudtus, 
cum veniam a Claudio impetraſſet, & dimiſſus perluſtraſſet urbis 
rot, & ſplendorem, Itane, inguit, vos quum hæc tanta ac 
1 


a poſſideatir, mfira concupiſeitis tuguriola ? 
Zonaras. 


| 
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carry us at leaſt one ſtep further? Is not Britain 
at preſent poſſeſſed of an empire more extenſive, 
and perhaps almoſt as opulent as the Roman? And 
is it not highly probable, that in viewing the 
ſtreets and ſquares of London, ſeveral American 
chiefs (whoſe countries border on our back ſettle- 
ments) may have vented their complaints in ex- 
preſſions ſomewhat ſimilar to thoſe of Caractacus; 
or to thoſe, which Galgacus uttered ſome years 
afterwards, at the feet of the Crampian mountains? 
Si locuples hoftis eſt, avari: fi pauper, ambitio}. 
Quos non oriens, non occidens ſatiaverit. Soli om- 
nium opes atque inopiam pari  affettu concupiſcunt. 
Auferre, trucidare, rapere falfis nominibus impe- 
rium; atque ubi ſolitudinem n W appel 


lan. . 


From national affairs let us look down to the 
private ſcenes of rural life. What muſt we ima- 
gine to be the ſentiments of the Engliſb labourer, 
or poor farmer, in viewing from the door or little 
window of his hovel, the pompous ſeat” and gar- 
dens of his avaricious and oppreſſive landlord ? 
But this certainly is very ſeldom the caſe. For 
one inſtance of a cruel landlord, there are, I be- 
lieve, both in England and lah, hundreds who are 


kind and beneficent. 


CRI TO's 
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CRITO's pupil, having now turned the con- 
verſation to his favourite topics, proceeded to pour 
forth the ſentiments of his heart in the ſweet elo- 
quence of artleſs good nature. | 

From theſe humble topics, he roſe again gra- 
dually, like the ſky-lark, from his beloved neſt on 
the ground : he roſe to themes of an heavenly 
kind; themes far more ſublime. than thoſe on 
which his young friends had been meditating, 
whether military heroiſms, or patriotic fortitude. 


A RtLIG10vs ſoul indeed, notwithſtanding its 
lowlineſs, ſoars infinitely higher than the mind of 
the patriot or hero. We may be convinced of this 
by one reflection only. Let us conſider the cha- 
racer of that man, who either in the ſenate or in 
the field, nobly fights the battles of his country, 
without having another object in view, than the 
mere glory of ſuch a conduct: how ſublime is his 
object generally eſteemed, but how really deſpicable 
is it in compariſon of the objects of a religious 
life ? Yet let not this obſervation be underſtood as 
depreciating too much the merit of theſe Exgliſb 
' youths : they were both honeſt and worthy men; 
though by no means on a level with their admired 
friend, Crito's pupil. 


Ir the ſtate of his mind, at the cloſe of this 
Saturday evening's converſation, could have been 
Vol IL 8 repre- 
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repreſented by any corporeal ſimilitude, it would 
have much reſembled a figure with which Ra- 
phaePs pencil has adorned one of the altars in Bo- 
logna; the figure of St. Cecilia, treading on the 
trumpet, and other inſtruments both of military 
and common muſic, but lifting her hand to her 
organ, and her eyes to heaven. 


* * * 


Azovr eleven o'clock on Sunday morning the 
young gentlemen called at Crito's apartment: 
they had not however the pleaſure of finding him 
there. His ſervant informed them, that his maſter 
had riſen by day-break, had continued for ſeveral 
hours in his cloſet, and afterwards walked out to- 
wards St. Peter's; but that he expected him home 
in about half an hour. 


Tux young gentlemen went into Crito's apart- 
ment, and fat down at his table, where they ſaw 
ſome books, which he had been ſtudying the pre- 
ceeding evening, viz. two or three volumes on re- 
ligious ſubjects; Seneca's Conſolation to Helvia 
open at the beginning of the ninth chapter ; and a 
ſhort treatiſe relative to that ſcience, which moſt 
ſtrongly diſpoſes the mind to devotion, Aſtronomy. 


AMONG 
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Auox d theſe books lay a ſmall roll of paper; 
which as Crito's pupil informed them, was intend- 
ed for their peruſal. They opened it, and eaſt 
their eyes over its firſt leaf, which was a kind of 
introduction to the whole. The contents of that 
leaf were as follows. 


Mx dear friends, when we began our preſent 
courſe of ſtudies, we were greatly encouraged in is 
by the conſideration, that perhaps there never ex- 
iſted, on the face of the whole earth, any heather 
nation more celebrated from the practice of ſeve- 
ral moral virtues, than the Roman. But we are 
how advanced to thoſe ſad times, the reigns of 
Caligula and Claudius, when we find the Roman 
people totally changed, when their annals are be- 
come remarkable for ſcarce any thing but the 
blackneſs and atrocious enormity of their crimes. 
How can I deſire you to continue your attention 
to their hiſtory ? 


Walk we were compiling the catalogue of 
thoſe worthies who crowded this city, during her 
early republican government, we frequently, at 
ſhort intervals, turned our thoughts to the con- 
temporary. illuſtrious characters of Greece: in the 
ſame manner as an aſtronomer, though ſtudying 
nightly the number and magnitude of thoſe ſtars, 
which fill the part of the heavens over his head, 


yet ſometimes turns his globe to conſider the con- 
| 8 2 ſtellations 
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ſtellations in the other hemiſphere. But what can 
we do at preſent? Thick and foul clouds now 
hang over each country; (pardon me for this 
allegorical ſtile) the bright conſtellations of Greece 
ſeem all extinguiſhed ; and Hach lies covered 
with the midnight gloom and deep darkneſs of 
Vice. 


Bur look towards the ſouth-eaſt, and you will 
ſee in the utmolt edge of the horizon ſome ſtreaks 
as of the twilight of a riſing morning. Fix your 
eyes on this phænomenon. It becomes more and 
more diſtinguiſhable. 

Ix an angel was now to be looking down on 
the Roman empire, he would ſee its ſouth-eaſtern 
provinces, Paleſtine and Syria, bright with exceſ- 
ſive ſplendor. 


Bur the illumination is extending itſelf over 
Cyprus, Afia Minor, and Greece : ſome of its rays 
already reach Rome. Vet what is very peculiar, 
this ſteady and pure light ſeems to ſhine only on 
ſome low and humble roots : not on the lofty pin- 
nacles of any of the Roman palaces ; over moſt of 
which the thick cloud is ſtill hanging. 


Bur in a little time every part of the city will 
be enlightened by this riſing /un of righteouſneſs, 
in a manner ten millions of times more glorious 

| than 
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than by all the glittering of her old heathen 
virtues. 


| Fa ROM Rome the light will proceed weſtward. — 
But let me not tire you, my dear fellow-ſtudents, 
with the continuation of this allegorical ſtile ; (a 
ſtile, in which my thoughts at preſent flow, Owing 
to my having been lately ſtudying ſome books of 
this ſpecies of natural philofophy) let me rather in 
plain language beg you to turn your thoughts 
from the black crimes of Caliguta' s and Claudius's 
court, to the contemplation of the pure bright- 
neſs of that Holy Church, which in Palaſtine and 
Syria was then beginning to be known by the name 
of Chriſtian. 


A GENERAL view of the hiſtory of the Apo- 
ſtolic Church, during the three laſt years of Ti- 
berius's life, and during the whole reigns of Ca- 
ligula and Claudius, will by no means be an im- 
proper fubject for your meditations tomorrow, that 
is, Sunday morning. 


ArTEtR the introductory leaf, followed a trea- 
tiſe compoſed by Crito ſome months ago, being a 
kind of meditation on the hiſtory of Chriſtianity 
during its firſt twenty years; which twenty years 
conclude about the end of Claudius's reign. In 
this treatiſe there was à conſiderable degree of 
learning, very much humility, and ſtill more de- 

8 3 votion: 
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votion: a devotion (as appeared by the references 
marked in the margin) greatly inflamed by the 
ſtudy of St. Chry/oſtom. The whole treatiſe how- 
ever was ſo ſhort, that the young gentlemen read 
it through in little more than a quarter of an 
hour. They had laid it down again, and were 
beginning to talk of its contents, when Crito en- 
tered the room. He ſaluted them with more than 
ordinary earneſtneſs and affection. | 


_ CRITO's pupil, in the name of his two friends, 

returned him thanks for the manuſcript on the 
table. I believe, replied he, I ought much ra- 
ther to aſk your pardons for troubling you with 
thoſe papers. | | 


IT would perhaps have been much better, if 
i had defired you this morning to conſult in your 
{everal apartments that book, from whence almoſt 
every thing on this ſubject is extracted. 


Tunis excellent part of eceleſiaſtical hiſtory is in 
oreat meaſure contained in the firſt ſeventeen 
chapters of the As of the Apoſtles. You muſt 
however add to thoſe chapters part of the 18th 
for Gallio, the brother of Seneca, whom you will 
find mentioned in the middle of the 18th chapter, 
was governor of Achaia, if I miſtake not, about 
the end of Claudius's reign. 


In 
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Ix the beginning of the ſame 18th chapter, the 
Jews are ſaid to have been expelled from Rome by 
Claudius. Permit me to trouble you with ſome 
few words on that occaſion. 


SUETONIUS relates the ſame fact: adding 
a moſt improbable and moſt ſhocking reaſon for 
it. Judæos impulſore CHRESTO aſſiduè tumul- 
tuantes Roma expulit. That the Jes, under the 
cruel and impious oppreſſion of the Roman tyran- 
ny, were very inclinable to riſe in tumults, ſeems 
credible indeed from their hiſtory in Judæa during 
thoſe times. But how could Chriſtianity, Apoſto- 
lical Chriſtianity, be a teacher of ſedition ? Could 
her doctrines, which inculcate the utmoſt patience 
and charity in private life, and which expreſsly 
command obedience to all legal authority, as to 
the will of Gop, and inforce that obedience by 
the moſt awful and tremendous ſanctions; could 
theſe doctrines breathe the rebellious ſpirit of mu- 
tiny and inſurrection ? 


THe truth probably was this. The Jews, from 

a motive of zeal, raiſed ſome tumults againſt the 
Chriſtians (who were at that time moſtly of the 
ſame nation) in the ſame manner as they perſe- 
cuted them in Achaia and in other countries: Clau- 
dius, without inquiring into the difference, or 
making any diſtinction, expelled them both. A 
conduct ſuitable to the pride of the Roman court 
ä S 4 (which 
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(which held the whole Jewiſh nation in the utmoſt 
contempt) as well as to the particular temper of 
Claudius, on which the rumour of a tumult had 
the greateſt effect. Nulla adeo ſuſpicio, (ſays the 
ſame Suetonius) nullus aufor tam levis extitit, a 
quo nan mediocri ſcrupulo injecto ad cavendum ul 
nee conpellretur, 


Bur however this may be, you are ſurely too 
well acquainted with hiſtory to be ſurprized at 
ſeeing ſometimes innocence attacked by the groſſeſt 
calumnies, You have ſeen a Rutilius baniſhed 
from this ſame city for crimes the moſt impro- 
bable, the moſt contrary to the whole tenor of his 
life. Similar was the injuſtice done to the Chri- 
ſtians in this caſe; and particularly to St. Peter, 
if he (as ſome writers think) was one of thoſe who 
were then expelled from Rome. 


Give me leave to turn to his firſt epiſtle. 
This epiſtle is generally thought to have been 
written by St. Peter while at Rome; I know not 
in what time of his life, 


Bur whenſoever it was written, whether in the 
reign of Claudius, or in that of his ſucceſſor, it 


contains doctrines far different from the ſpirit of 
ſedition. Several paſſages in it, as well as in ſome 
epiſtles of St. Paul, ſtrongly juſtify the apoſtolic 
Church from ſuch calumnies, Permit me to read 

= Ka 1 2 


4 
[ 
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to you only the fourteen laſt verſes of the ſecond 
chapter. 


Do not theſe verſes totally confute the ab- 
ſurd accuſation of Chriſtianity mentioned by le- 
tonius? 


Ix a word, this falſe accuſation of Chriſtianity, 


together with the ſentence of baniſhment pro- 
nounced in conſequence of it by Claudius, may be 
conſidered by us as the preface and introduction 
to the hiſtory or black decad of thoſe perſecutions, 
and of thoſe ſcarce leſs cruel calumnies, which the 
Chriſtian Church patiently ſuffered under the Ro- 
man government during the three following cen» 
turies. 


Bur the morning (continued Crito, looking on 
the clock) wears away. Let us turn our thoughts 
to another employment; an employment however, 
which is very much connected with the topic on 
which we have been reading and converſing. 


Tur young gentlemen ſtaid about half an hour 
longer in Crito's apartment, and then returned to 
their ſeveral lodgings. 


0 * 
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Tur Villa Medicis, moſt fortunately for Engliſb 
travellers, is ſituate near that part of Rome in 
which they generally lodge. 


Tuts Villa has the particular honour of having 
once belonged to that great Florentine family, which 
revived the arts and ſciences of antiquity. Its 
high walls on the garden-front are entirely covered 
with rich baſſo-relievos : its gardens are filled with 
many other valuable antiquities of 7faly, Greece, 
and Egypt: and are always free and open for the 
amuſement of the publick. 


Tris evening (Sunday, June 21.) Crito was 
fitting alone in the portico of the Villa Medicis, 
and viewing from thence the quiet and folemn 
aſpect of the diſtant pine-groves, when he was 
joined by his pupil, and by his two other young 
friends. £ 


ArrzR ſome talk on the beauties of this Villa, 
Crito's pupil enquired what was to be the place and 
ſubject of to-morrow's lecture. 


Tux next character, replied Crito, which I in- 
tended to propoſe to your conſideration, in follow- 
ing the order of hiſtory, was Arria, the wife of 
Pætus. The place, which on that occaſion you 
would probably have thought moſt proper to have 
viſited, would have been an apartment of the Villa 

| Ludoviſi; 
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Ludoviſi; I mean that apartment, in which the 
ſtatues of Arria and of her huſband are preſerved, 
a groupe eſtimated by the author of the Mercurio 
Errante at upwards of twelve thouſand pounds 
ſterling, After having viſited that apartment, you 
would perhaps have taken an airing in your coach 
to the church of Sana Maria in Schold Græcd: in 
the walls of which church, you know, ſeveral 
marble pillars are ſtill to be ſeen, belonging to that 
temple of Pudicitia Patritia, which antiently ſtood 
on that ſpot. | 


Evxkx this very portico, in which you are now 
ſitting, would not be an improper ſcene for the 
concluſion of ſuch a converſation, Theſe ſix co- 
loſſal ſtatues of Sabine matrons would not fail af 
reviving in your minds ſome pleaſing ideas relative 
to that female merit, with which the republic of 
Rome was adorned during its moſt incorrupt 
ages . | 95 


Tre view from this portico might alſo ſuggeſt 
to your imaginations a moſt ſhocking contraſt. 
Ir 


dee Abbe Richard's Deſcription of the Villa Medicis, vol. 
vi. p. 141. 


ſous le portigue fix flatues des Sabines. Les Dames Ro- 


maines les honoroient de quelque culte religieux a la fete appelle Ma- 
tronalia le premier de Mars — parmi les differentes cauſes, qu Owidi 
donne @ cette felt, la premiere eſt de ce que les Sabines, enlevtes par 
les Remains, qui les tpouſerent, arreterent par leurs larmes la guerre 
eruelle, qui ttoit prite d Jilever entre leurs peres, leurs freres, & 
hturs tpoux. 
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Ix I am not miſtaken in the topography of an- 
tient Rome (which indeed may eaſily be the caſe) 
part of the ground which lies between this por- 
tico, and that oppolite pine- grove, was towards 
the end of the republic covered by the famous 
gardens of Lucullus. During the reign of Clau- 
dius thoſe gardens were in the poſſeſſion of Valerius 
Aftaticus. But it was a fatal poſſeſſion. It was 
coveted by the avaricious and bloody Meſſalina. 
For the ſake of thoſe gardens, ſhe plotted a falſe 
accuſation againſt Valerius; had him tried; and 
condemned: in a word, ſhe murdered him, and 
then entered on his eſtate. 


Bur mark the aviful workings of Providence. 
Scarce had ſome few months paſt, when fe was 
called to ſuffer for all her crimes. Flying from 
the imperial palace, in that day of terror, ſhe 
wandered about the ſtreets and environs of this 
city ; ſometimes on foot, deſerted by all her train, 
(id repente ſolitudinis erat) ſometimes riding, not 
in any of her uſual proud carriages, but in a com- 
mon ſcavenger's cart. She wandered about, yet 
found no ſoul to pity her, as the deformity of her 
abominations had preyailed over all ſentiments of 
compaſhon. - 


Bor whither at laſt did ſhe bend her trembling 
ſteps ? Or rather to what place were they directed 


by 
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by an influence far ſuperior to the deſigns of her 
own mind? To thoſe very gardens of Aſiaticus. 


Turnzx was ſhe purſued by the miniſters of 
Juſtice : there was ſhe found by the executioner, 
lying on the cold earth, but herſelf far more chilled 
by diſmay and horror“: there was her guilty blood 
actually poured forth. 


Ir Alaticus had been a good man, would not 
this hiſtory of his gardens have appeared to you 
very ſimilar to that of Naboth's vineyard in the 
fields of Feſrael ? 


Bur let us take a ſhort walk to that part of 
theſe Medici gardens, which ſeems to have bordered 
upon, or perhaps to have comprehended part of 


the ground once belonging to the gardens of 
Alaticus. g 


Tre 


Interim Meſſalina Lucullianis in hortis prolatare vitam, com- 
| Ponere preces, nonnulla ſpe, & aliquando ira : tantã inter extrema 
ſuperbià agebat.— Prorupit Narciſſus (e palatio) denuntiatque cen- 
turionibus & tribuno qui aderant exſequi cædem: ita imperatorem 
jubere. Cuſtos & exactor e libertis Evodius datus. Iſque raptim in 
Bortos progreſſus, reperit fuſam humi, alſidente matre Lepida que 
Horenti filiæ haud concors, ſupremis ejus neceſſitatibus ad miſeratio- 
nem evidta erat. — Animo per libidines corrupto nibil honeſtum in- 
erat, lacrymægue & queſtus irriti ducebantur. Tunc impetu we- 
nientium pulſe fores : adflitit tribunus per filentium, ac libertus 
increpans multis & ſerwilibus probris. Tunc primum fortunam ſuam 
zntroſpexit, ferrumque accepit, quod frufira jugulo ac pectori per 
trepidationem admovens, ictu tribuni transfigitur. 
Tacit, Annal, lib, xi. in fine. 
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Tux company readily followed Crito to the ſe- 
parate incloſure on the ſouthern ſide of the Villa 
Medici. They paſſed ſome time there on the 
mount in very ſerious converſation on the dread- 
ful cataſtrophe of that vile woman. They after- 
wards returned into the more frequented parts of 
the garden; Crito in the mean time lamenting the 
extreme hardneſs with which vice frequently petri-* 
fies the human heart. Notwithſtanding the ſhock- 
ing fate of Meſſalina, her crime was ſoon afterwards 
exactly copied by Claudius's ſecond empreſs, Agrip- 
pina: I mean in relation to the gardens of Szati- 
lius Taurus : but Arippina s crimes alſo will be 


followed by their puniſhment. 


Wilt Crito was talking on this ſabje&, the 
company were paſſing by the fine ſtatue of the 
dying Cleopatra. How wretched, ſaid Crito ſome- 
what changing the diſcourſe, muſt Cleopatra, (that 
Egyptian Agrippina) even in the midſt of all her 
pride and luxury, have appeared even in her own 
eyes; eſpecially when ſhe compared herſelf to 
ſome of the virtuous matrons of Rome; two par- 
ticularly, whoſe characters were well known in the 
court of Alexandria, Cornelia, the wife of Pompey 
the Great, and Octavia? 


Taz company now croſſed over into the middle 
ſhady walk : and there, after ſome wandering talk 


on 


— — —— — LI—_— ——— 
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on various other ſubjects, reſumed their former 


topic in the following manner. 


I uus deſire, ſaid Crito, that you would ex- 
cuſe me for not having prepared, as was my in- 
tention, ſome eſſay on Arria's character for your 
peruſal to-morrow morning. 


Give me leave, my dear pupil, to beg the fa- 


vour of you to relieve me in this particular: a 


copy of verſes on that ſubje& compoſed by your 
pen will give your two young friends here almoſt 
as much pleaſure, as if you had been able to ſhew 
them the ode which your muſe inſcribed to the 
memory of Octavia. 


I ſay almaſt, for though the temper of Arria's 
mind was in general very noble and exalted; 
though ſeveral of her actions were truly laudable, 
as Rollin obſerves *; yet I am ſure you will not 
join in the common admiration of her ſuicide, nor 
approve of her avowed contempt of life, if forced 


to ſurvive her huſband : a doctrine, which ſhe in- 
culcated into her daughter's mind by precepts, as 


well as by example. In theſe reſpects Arria ſeems 
to have borne much more reſemblance to an Indian 
princeſs while aſcending her huſband's funeral pile, 
than to the meek ſpirited OZavia. Octavia's long 
indulged grief for the death of her ſon Marcellus, 


* See alſo Plim's Epiſtles, book iii, ep. 16. 
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at length broke indeed her heart, but never did is 
lift up her hand to ſelf - deſtruction. 


Muck leſs * we to preſume to compare 
Arria with any of thoſe female worthies, who are 
moſt juſtly celebrated in the hiſtory of Chriſtianity z 
who loved their huſbands and children with at 
leaſt as much fidelity, as ever was practiſed on the 
banks of the Tiber or the Ganges; and yet with 
due reſignation ſubmitted that love to the dictates 
of true reaſon, and true religion. 


Bur making ſuitable allowances for Arria's be- 


ing miſguided in thoſe particulars, the reſt of her 
character will certainly be a very pleaſing poetic 
ſubject. So eminent an example of conjugal vir- 
tue will be a very agreeable, and a * ye topic 
for all your thoughts. 


I xxow not how ir may ſound from my lips, 
yet I think it my duty on this occaſion to ſay, and to 
repeat it, that the goodneſs of the remainder of 


each of your lives will in great meaſure depend on 


the union, in which you will each of you probably 
ſoon after your return home be made happy, your 
union with three virtuous ladies. Juvenes citd pru- 
dentes, citò pit, citò : mariti, citò patres, citò omnis 
efficii curioi*. I thought yeſterday of you all, while 
we were talking on the happy and early marriage of 


Germanicus, 


„Seneca ad Martiam. 


"OF 
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Germanicus. Expectant vos etiam jampridem domi 
Tibicines & nn & cantent. 


|; 4+ 
* 


F. * ter & amplius- 

Dues irrupta tenet copula, nec malis 
Divulſus gquerimoniis 

Supremd citius ſolvet amor die. 


Bur let me repeat to you ſome other verſes 
on this ſubject, (the compoſition of a modern 
Italian poet“) which are more ſuitable to this 


day. 


O te beatum, 4 Deum caſtè coli N 
Ejuſque ſervas ſemitas ! © 
Tue labore quod manus paraverint 
Toe nutriet fruttu ubere ; 
7 ibt bene eff, eritque : tunttis Mas 
Et ſemper afflues bonis. 
0 Qualis tuis conjundta vitis an 
Uvis abunaat dulcibus, 
Sic prole multd te beabit optima 
Uxor, ferens natas pares. 
Virentibuſque ſeu novella frondibus 
Vigent olive germina, 
Venuſta menſam fic tuam cirrumdabit 
Florens corona liberim. 


Vor. II. YRS En! 


®* Signior Ref of Arrexxo- Arretium in Tuſcany, 
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En! ut bouis ditabitur quamplurimis 

Timere qui novit Deum 

Hec largiatur, pluraque Ille munera 
Tibi arce tx Sionid: 

Palriæque perfruare falicis bonis 
Per cundta vitæ tempora: © 

Cernas tuorum liberorum filios, 
Letamque pace patriam. 


Tu company were now arrived at the further 
end of the middle walk of the garden; when Crito, 
leaning on the iron rails, pauſed a while; and then 
again addreſſed himſelf to his pupil, and his other 
young companions. May you all in ſome few years 
be ſurrounded with as numerous and beautiful a 
young family, ( but much more long lived, and 
much more the favoufites of heaven!) as this 
which here ſurrounds Niobe in this moſt noble of 
all ſtatuary groups, probably the walker pie of 
the great Secpas! | 

Bur let us take another turn in this walk; and 
give me leave again to expreſs my hopes, that you, 


my dear pupil, will favour me with a ſhort com- 


poſition on this ſubject. A copy of ſuch a com- 


poſition by you will give much more pleaſure to 


your parents in England, even than that“ which 
went from hence laſt week. | 
; Tre 


* Vid: ſeventh chapter of the third book, pag. 639. 


— - -  c 
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TRE character of Arria, notwithſtanding its 
defects, is capable of being ſo repreſented as to 
make a very agreeable figure. Some of its fea- 
tures much reſemble thoſe of Panthea, as painted 


by Aenopbon. 


Wut you are indulging your poetic ideas in 
this ode ; I ſhall be employing my thoughts on a 
ſubje& more ſuitable to my years: a ſubje&, which 
has filled my mind ever ſince ſun-riſe this morning, 
and on which I ſhall be very happy to converle 
with you all, my dear friends, to-morrow in that 
ſolemn pine-grove of the Villa Burgbeſe, and on 
Tueſday in the ſpacious and auguſt Piazza of that 


moſt ſplendid church. 


WuriLe Crito was pronouncing theſe words, he 


ſtretched forth his right hand, pointing to St. 
Peter's; the dome and front of which church 


appears very diftintly from the Medici gar- 
dens. | 


CRITO remained for ſome inſtants motionleſs 
in that attitude. His mind ſeem to be labouring 
under ſome great thought. He was ready to give 
it utterance, when two or three French gentle- 
men, who had been reading the inſcription over 


the chapel in the northern corner of the gar- 
2 den, 
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den “, came up to this Engliſh company, and con- 
ſequently broke off all further private converſa- 
tion between them. | 


* 


** 


* If I remember right, this inſcription is in honour of 3 
perſon of fortune, who lived in this part of Rome, at the 
time it was ſacked by the Duke of Bourbon's army. This 

erſon was ſuppoſed from his former very frugal manner of 
Fife to have amaſſed great wealth, was then put to the torture 
by the ſoldiers to force him to diſcover that wealth. It was 
diſcovered that he had indeed a great treaſure, but that trea- 


ſure was laid up by him not on earth, but in heaven, far out 
of the reach of ſpoilers, &c. 
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C HAP. VI. 


TwENTY-FOURTH Day's CONVERSATION. 


SCENE. The apartment of the eldeſt of the 
young gentlemen , himſelf reading a volume of 
Tacitus; à map of England lying before him 

on the table. 


[ Enter his two young friends.] 


ELDEST. 


OW pleaſant is it for travellers, who have 

been as long abroad as ourſelves, to take up 
now and then ſuch a map, and to feaſt their eyes 
with the ſight of their own country? 


I nave been looking over ſome parts of North- 
Wales ; and recollecting many agreeable circum- 
ſtances which occurred to us in our tour through 
that romantic region the ſummer before laſt. 


Sven has been my amuſement ſince breakfaſt; 
though, when I roſe this morning, I had another 


motive for taking this map out of my travelling 
"LA F en 
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cheſt. My reaſon for it was, that I might by 


this help be better enabled to underſtand Tacitus's | 


account of Suetonius Paulinus's campaigns. If I 
am not miſtaken, it was not till the eighteenth 
year of the Britih war, that the Roman legions 
penetrated into Caernarvonſpire. Paulinus ardently 
deſirous to complete his conqueſt of this part of 
Britain, invaded Angpleſea alſo ; and in that action 
ſwam his cavalry acroſs ibis arm of the ſea, He 
ſeems from this circumſtance to have been a very 
bold commander: on the other hand, his con- 
duct and perſeverance are highly celebrated by Ta- 
citus. 


TA CIT Us hints at a compariſon between Pau- 


linus's campaigns in Britain and thoſe of Corbulo 


in Armenia. Indeed though the hills of North- 
Wales, and even Snowdon itſelf, are not to be com- 
pared to the mountains of Ararat; and though in 
this part of the world, in the conteſt between the 
Romans and the Britons, there was no third nation 
of ſuch power and dignity as Parthia to interfere, 


and to ennoble the ſcene of their campaigns and 


negotiations, yet if we confine our thoughts mere- 
ly to the native bravery of its inhabitants, ſurely 
Britain was as difficult a theatre of war, as Arme- 
nia, or perhaps any region of Afia. In ſaying 
this, I am far from A 882 partial to my 
country. 


Bur 


— 
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Bur how dreadful is the idea which now riſes 
to our minds, if from Wales we turn our eyes to 
the eaſtern ſide of Britain; and contemplate the 
vaſt effuſion of human blood, which hen ſudden- 
ly burſt forth almoſt in every field of Hertford-' 
ſhire and Eſſex, and diſcoloured all the beautiful 
yerdure of the banks of the Thames ? | 


_ Cniro's PupiI. 


Honk RID indeed, as you obſerve, very horrid 
were thoſe maſſacres. They blot out the glory of 
our otherwiſe patriotic heroine, Boadicea : they 
caſt a ſtain of diſhonour on the hiſtory of our na- 
tion. It is' true, that the Roman armies, which 
then oppreſſed Britain, were full of infolence, im- 
piety, cruelty, and infatiable avarice; but the 
ſavage revenge of the Britons is not thereby 
juſtified. | | 


Soms verſes of Glover's Boadicea affected me 
greatly, when I firſt heard them : and I hope they 
will long remain freſh on my memory. 


Of all the paths, which lead to human bliſs, 
The moſt ſecure and grateful to our ſteps 
With mercy and humanity is mark*d. —— 
And how much brighter is the wreath of glary, 
When interwove with clemency and juſtice? 


> ad | YounG 
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YouncG NoBLEMAN. 


IT ſeems ſomewhat extraordinary, that the Ro- 
man hiſtorians, though they ſpeak much of the 
deſtruction of Camalodunum, Verulam, and London, 
by the fury of Boadicea, yet they give us no de- 
ſcription of the ſituation of that famous field of 


battle, where her prodigious army was ſoon after- 
wards totally deteated, | 


An Engliſh writer, I know not of what repute 
among the antiquarians, thinks it probable, that 
this battle might be fought near Keſton camp, on 
Hayes and Bromley Common *, Indeed it ſhould 
ſeem not unlikely, that Paulinus, on being obliged 
to abandon London, ſhould retire to the ſouthward 
of the Thames, towards Kent, in order that he 


might there more readily receive reinforcements 
from the Continent. | a 


CriTo's 


| „ 

* Tt is not known, that any coins or marks of the Romans 
were ever found at Keen camp: but it is perhaps obſervable, 
that the brook, which riſes cloſe adjoining to it, is called 
Raweruſburn, which word ſeems a corruption of Romans bourne. 
In the ſame manner as the ſame writer obſerves, that the Ra- 
wenſtank, which croſſes the low-lands of Lincolnſhire, is in old 
writings, according to Dr. Stukely, termed the Romans. bank. 
The — camp allo in Hertfordſbire goes by the name of 
Ravenſborough Caſile. Another fortification I have ſeen ſome- 
where of that name, 


See Salmon's Survey of England, vol. i. p. 92. and 355. 
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CRITTo's Pupil. 


I wisn Salmon's conjecture could be fully pro- 
ved. I owe ſo much love and gratitude to the 
environs of Bromley, that I ought heartily to wiſh 
for the ſucceſs of every hypotheſis, that may con» 
tribute in any. degree to their honour, 


I 


EIPD EST. 


I own I have more curioſity to know the place 
where (according to an extract from Dio ſubjoined . 
in the notes to bis edition of Tacitus) Boadicea 
was interred by her faithful, though ruined ſubjects. 
Atos aur emw9Inoav, x) WonureAws 89aian, If we 
had any tollerably complete account of the Bri- 
tannia Romana, we ſhould probably find in it ſome 
deſcription of the place and form of her ſepulcbre. 
Often perhaps have we ſeen the ſpot, often have 
our feet unknowingly trod on that turf, under 
which, in ſome future age, her bones will be dif- 
covered, intermingled with the brazen head of 
her ſpear, and ſome of the golden ornaments of 
her royalty. 


Bur let us, however unwillingly, (continued 
the ſame young gentleman, rolling up the map) 
withdraw our thoughts totally from England. Let 
us think of Rome. 


BREAK 
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BREAKFAST was now brought in. The en- 
pany ſat down to it. The converſation afterwards 
turned on the ſubject of Nero's reign. 


CriToO's Pvpeir. 
(Taking up the Dio from the table) 


Ir I am not miſtaken, the characteriſtics of 
this reign were, according to Dio, theſe three: 
Art,, Nuorrs, Agnporum, Let us paſs over the 
firſt black article as quickly and as filently as 
poſſible. In relation to the other two, I cannot 
help obſerving, that the pride of the Roman na- 
tion ſeems (if I judge properly from their writers) 
to have been at leaſt as much hurt by the third 
article, as by the ſecond : though certainly there 
is no compariſon between them. The folly which 
Nero exhibited on the ſtage, might indeed juſtly 
render him very contemptible ; but in how diffe- 
rent a manner ought we to think of the horrors 
of his murders ? 5 


I wisn I could properly repeat to you what 
my tutor ſaid lately to me on that dreadful ſub- 
ject. 7 
X* SOME 
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Some few days paſt I attended my tutor to the 
Lateran Cathedral. His converſation there with 
me was at firſt on ſeveral eccleſiaſtical very weighty 
topics : towards the cloſe of that converlation we 
relaxed our minds with ſome lighter, that is, ſome 
claſſic talk. | 


He gave me a ſhort hiſtory of the fabrick ® from 
the time of Lateranus, who was ſlain by Nero, to 
the reign of Conſtantine, and from thence to the 


preſent age. 


Wr afterwards walked from the Church to the 
back door of the Baptiſtery, where the remains of 
Lateranus's ftately houſe are more viſible than in 
any other part. 


I sToPPED to admire one of the great columns 


of porphyry +. My tutor took that opportunity 
to 


*The hiſtory of the Lateran Cathedral /zems to be in general 
this. On the execution Lateranus, his houſe and gardens 
were conhicated to the emperor ; and ſeem to have continued 
part of the imperial eſtate down to the times of Conftantine. 

Conſtantine ſeems to have granted authority to the Chriſtians 
of Rome to make uſe of a part of his Lateran palace for a 
place of their religious aſſemblies. This was thus the firft 
Chrittian church ever opened by the authority of the ſupreme 
magiſtrate : partly for which reaſon perhaps it is entitled, 
omnium eccleſiarum in urbe & in orbe mater & caput. 


"I Battiſterio denominato di Cinflantino fabbrica 45 tempi 
baſh, fatta con le ſpyglie della Caſa dei Laterani — dietro al bat- 
tiſterio fi vedono alcuni maggiori avanzi di queſto Palazzo — Le 


Colonne 
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to give me ſome inſtructions relative to the exceſ- 
five magnificence in which the antient Roman no- 
bility paſſed their' days ; as well as to the inſtabi- 
lity and vanity of ſuch magnificence. 


In the times of their ' proſperity and wealth, 
what (ſaid he) were the ſerious thoughts of the ge- 
nerality of the Roman noblemen ? The rebuilding, 
the enlarging of their villas and palaces ; thoſe 
proud ſtructures, which they had deſigned as the 
repoſitories of their enormous opulence in all its 
kinds, and as the ſcenes of their intended eaſe and 
luxury for many, many years to come. — A@puy, 
1 raurn T1 vxrs TW buy os antaurioeouv amo os, A 


de NTOYART US TW £504 — 


Tur ſame folly infected ſtrongly even the re- 
puted wiſe men of that generation. They ſaw the 
vanity of ſuch deſigns daily exemplified; yet their 
proud hearts were not converted by the fight. 
Tot divitum ſubita paupertas, ſays a contemporary 
writer, Seneca, in oculos incidit : & nobis nunquam 
in mentem venit, noſtras quoque opes æquè in lubrico 
Poſitas. But the lot, which they had frequently 
ſeen falling on others, fell at c length in reality on 
themſelves. 


7 emporibus 


Colonne di Porfid che "Mm al EY erano di kh Palazzo, 
come quelle che ſeno nel muro werſo la Sagrefiia, e che ſoſt:ngono un 
ſexxo di Haie io, & di cornice antica. 

See Abate Venuti, vol. i. p. 124. 139. 
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LTiemporibus diris igitur, juſſuque Neronis 
Longinum, & magnos Senecæ prædivitis hortos 
Clauſit, & egregias Lateranorum oꝶdet ædes 

Tota cobors. 


Bur let us fit down by the ruins of this pom- 


pous portico ; and meditate awhile on this ſubs 
ject. | . 
* In relation to Lateranus himſelf, we will not 
at, preſent enter into any -diſcuſſion of the lawful- 
neſs of that intended inſurrection, which was de- 
ſigned to deliver the world from the tyranny of 
Nero; nor into any particular examination of this 
ſenator's character: though a very great idea of it 
is conveyed to us in ſome few conciſe expreſſions 
of Tacitus. Lateranum conſulem dęſignatum nulla 
injuria, ſed amor reipublice ſociavit conjurationi. 
How very ſimilar was this motive to that which in- 
fluenced Marcus Brutus? 


Bur let me rather again deſire your attention, 
my dear pupil, to the ſuddenneſs of that ruin 
which fell on Lateranus and his opulent family. 
According to Suetonius, Nero generally gave but 
one hour's reſpite to the perſons whom he ordered 
to die: immediately after that hour was elapſed, 
they were forced to put themſelves to death. But 
with Lateranus the reſpite was not ſo long. Per- 
aps | it might be in this ſtately portico that Laze- 


Janus 


9 
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ranus was ſeized. Let me read to you here a line 


or two from my extracts from Tacitus. 


Proximam necem Plautii Laterani conſulis defignati 
Nero adjungit, aded properè ut non complecti libe- 
ros, non illud breve mortis arbitrium permitteret. 
Raptus in locum ſervilibus penis ſepoſitum manu Statii 
tribuni trucidatur. | | 


Mx tutor now pauſed for ſome moments. Re- 
collecting his thoughts, he proceeded as follows. 


Rulx equally unexpected, equally deſtructive, 
fell at various times on many other ſtately edifices 
inhabited by the Roman nobility. 


Tux hiſtory of the extirpation of moſt of the 
great ſenatorial families of Rome has often, my 
dear pupil, led me to a very ſerious train of thought. 
How many of the Roman nobles were ſlaughtered in 
the civil wars of Marius and Sylla, Cæſar and 
Pompey, Anthony and Oclavius? Even when the 


ſword ſlept in Auguſtus's reign, we ſee them con- 


tinue to periſh by other cauſes. Many were im- 
poveriſhed by luxury and vice. Many (a very 
remarkable number) dropt into their graves, with- 
out leaving children to inherit their titles and 
eſtates. Vengeance ſtill purſued the remainder of 
them. In the following reigns ; under Tiberius, 


the Roman houſe of lords was thinned by the ax 


of 
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| of mack-juſtice : (they deſtroyed themſelyes by their 
own votes and decrees) under Caligula they bled 
by the ſword of the ſoldiery : under Claudius and 
Nero they periſhed by both thoſe deſtructive in- 
ſtruments of tyranny united, 


Tux diſpenſations of Providence are certainly 
moſt juſt. For let us now recolle& what our coun- 
tryman Mr. Hooke ſays of the wickedneſs of the 
Roman ſenate in the corrupt and degenerate times 
of the republic : their avarice, cruelty, perfidy, 
pride. Their houſes were filled with the ſpoils of 
innocent nations : but their crimes ſhall be puniſhed 
even to the third and fourth generation of their 
children. Four tyrants (a ſeries of monſters 
which the world never till that time, nor ſince, has 
ſeen ſeated on the throne of government) ſhall be 
appointed to rule over them, and to daſh them to 
pieces with continued ſtrokes of a rod of iron. 


Nero was the principal inſtrument appointed for 
humbling and confounding the pride of the Ro- 
man nobility at Rome itſelf, in the ſight of all 
the nations of the earth“, as well as for ſhed- 

ding 
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ding their blood in almoſt every e of "I 
empire. 


Wall x my tutor was chus alking to e. oh 
heart joined in his ſentiments. . 


Wrii might Tacitus (thought I to myſelf) ſay 
on this occaſion. Ira illa numinum in res Romanas 
fuit. For certainly in the crueltics of a Nero and 


1 | | 


N on tibi Hydaridu facies iwviſa Lacen,, 
Culpatuſve Paris. Divim inclementia Divim 


© Has evertit opes, ſternitque a culmine Trojam. 


But I was recalled from this train of my thought 

by my, tutor, who obſerved, that, though Nero 
N f ; x ; was 
Kat eidoy 08 Tore ayJpwnros, Ta Yen To e Tos Oupies, 
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IBnpes Tov Hur dur Kap, APpitavey. 
Dio Caſſius, lib, Ixi. 


See Monteſquicu Grandeur & Decadence des Romains, the 
15th chapter, and that paragraph which begins with the 
words: C' ici qu'il faut fe donner le ſpectacle des choſes Bu- 


maines, Oc. 
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was a proper inſtrument of vengeance, yet he hirti- 
ſelf e the greateſt of puniſhments, 


| My tutor chen meoceeded to 9 of "Ih of | 


Nero s crirfies, particularly his murders, in ſuck a 


ſtile as to fill me with terror and horror. He an- 


folded them in ſuch a manner as would almoſt 


by — barrow up your ſouls freeze your young blood; | 


| Make your rombined and knotted locks to part, 
And each particular hair to ſtand an end 


Lite l upon oo en portupine. 


M.. * 


sven were my tittor's reflections, when viewing | 


the ruins of the palace of Lateranus. But let us 


at preſent quit the horrid topic. Or if the hiſto- 


ry of Nero is to be the principal ſubject of our 


thoughts this day, let us contrive to intermingle 
with it ſome other buſineſs or amũſement, which 


may ſerve frequently to divert and caſe our 
minds. | 


Supposs. we take a ride "this morning. My 
tutor is walked out by way of the Porta del Popolo 
to the Villa Borgheſe. If you pleaſe we may make 


à little excurſion, a ſmall circuit in the campagna, 4 


and in our return call on him there; 


S „ 


Vot. II. | * | Tail 


FA 7 = 
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Tuts propoſal of Crito's pupil being readily” 
aſſented to, the young gentlemen ordered their 
horſes, and rode out from the Porta Pia. 


Tux eldeſt pointed to the Caſtro Prætorio, a 
little on the right hand of the high road. If I 
am not miſtaken, ſaid he, it was from thence that 
Mero had the bitter mortification, in the hour of 
his expulſion from his imperial palace, to hear 
ex proximis caſtris clamorem militum & ſibi adverſa, 
& Galbe proſpera ominantium. It was along this 
very road that the tyrant was then, in the laſt 
night of his life, flying full of fear and ſhame 
But why do I mention theſe little circumſtances ? 
Extreme at that time ſurely muſt have been his 
confuſion, and horror of conſcience ; while the 
heavens roared in thunder over his head, the light- 
enings flaſhed in his face, and the — in an 
earthquake ſhook under his feet “. | 


Bur 


® Tremore terre, & Fulgure adverſo pavgfactus. 
| | Uetonus. 
See alſo what Dio ſays on the occaſion. | 
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Bur I forget my dear friend: you propoſed 
this ride chiefly as an amuſement. Let us talk 
on ſome other topic. 


3 1 


Ir you pleaſe, ſaid Crito's pupil, we will follow 
the road which leads towards Nomentum. 


Taz company accordingly continued their ride 


for three or four miles : during which time the con- 
yerſation varied to many different ſubjects. 


Tur pleaſantneſs of the weather, and the beau- 
ty of the country (the vegetation of which was in 
this month at its height) revived at length ſome 
favourite ideas in the breaſt of Crito's pupil. 


As he imagined himſelf to be now approaching 
the ſpot of Seneca's ſuburban villa “, he began to 


U 2 ſpeak ' 


* Tacitus ſays, that Seneca had a villa about four miles 


diſtant from Rome, See Annal. lib. xv. In juburbano rure, 


guartum apud lapidem. It is ſubmitted to the reader's conſide- 
ration, whether or no that might not be the villa, which be- 
longed to Seneca in Nomentand regione; of which he ſpeaks in 
his 104th and 110th epiſtles; and which is alſo mentioned 
with particular honour by his contemporary Columella. Seo 
Columella's treatiſe de re rufiica, lib. iii. Cc. 3. Sed Nomentana 
regio nunc celeberrims fama eff illuſtris, & præcibus quam poſſides 
Seneca wir excellentis ingenii atque doctrinæ, cujus in prediis vi- 

| | nearuts 


| 


4 2 * 3 
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ſpeak of the virtues which that philoſopher there 
really practiſed, not only in his laſt hour, but during 
many preceding years, 


CRITO's pupil new indulged himſelf in one of his 
moſt beloved topics, the happy buſineſs of a coun- 
try life; a life, which agriculture, and gardening, 
temperance, moderate labour, and moderate ſtudy, 
all contribute to render delightful. Bleſſed lot 
but rendered far more bleſſed, when accompanied 


by conſtant daily exerciſes of piety and charity. 


Or all the profeſſions in humble life, I know 
not, ſaid he, any that I ſhould prefer to the em- 
ployment of a gardener, or ſmall farmer, when in 
tolerably eaſy circumſtances. His mind is kept 
in vigour ; his body in health ; his field or garden 
is full of innocent charms to delight all his ſenſes ; 
and of objects proper frequently to ſuggeſt to his 
foul ſome moral or pious thought. 


' I REMEMBER thy father's obſerving, that in 
this laſt reſpe& the ſentiments of ſome Chriſtian 
writers, who have treated on the ſubjects of gar- 
dening and huſbandry, are certainly far ſuperior to 
thoſe of the moſt eminent heathens. Burt as to 
myſelf, I know ſcarce any thing of either. Of 

the 


? 


nearum jugera ſingula culleos octonos reddidifſe plerumque compertum 
. But it is to be remembered, that Seneca had alſo a villa 
in Albano, and perhaps ottiets. Þ *” | | 
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the Roman writers de re ruſticd, Columella is, I 
think, reckoned the moſt elegant. I am as yet 
but very little acquainted with his works: but in- 
tend ſoon to peruſe them. I have been reading this 
morning the introduction to his firſt book. The 
principal ſubje& of that introduction is, you know, 
the contraſt between the rural induſtry of the antient 
Romans, and the trifling manners of their poſterity 
in Columella's time: that is, in Nero's reign. Luxu- 
riæ delitiiſque noſtris virilis vita diſplicet. 


IxpEED the life of men of fortune, ſaid the 
young nobleman, is uſually too full of trifling; 
eſpecially while they are reſident in great cities. 
But it was probably much more ſo amidſt the im- 
menſe opulence and luxury of Rome, and the bad 
examples of Nero's court“. | 


Taz whole life of Nero was trifling, when at 
Rome, when at Naples, and when in other places. 
But in a particular degree, what a tour of folly 
was his journey to Greece? His amuſements there 
were theatrical diverſions, his ſerious occupation 
was fidling. With great exactneſs and care he 
15 ö U 3 laboured 


Jam vero propria & peculiaria hujus urbis witia pæne in 
utero matris concipi mihi widentur, hiftrionalis favor, & gladia- 
torum equorumqae fludia. Quibus occupatus & obſeſſus auimus quan- 
tuhim hci bonis artibus relinguit? 

See the treatiſe on Oratory, uſually publiſhed - 
with Tacitus works. | 
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laboured for the prize of muſic, totally neglecting 
the proper employment of a ſovereign *, the wel- 
fare of bis people. 


| Bur let me recollect, am not I, though a pri- 
vate perſon, in ſome meaſure guilty of the ſame 
kind of fault? Am not I now, while on my travels, 
ſquandering away on muſic, vertu, and other inerts 
xegotio, thoſe days of which I muſt give a ſtrict 
account? Ought not I rather to apply my attention 
with all diligence to the much more important 
buſineſs of doing, or preparing myſelf to do, as 

much good as is really in the power of one in my : 
ſtation ; ſome public, ſome private, or at leaſt 
ſome domeſtic beneficence? Ad hec querenda na- 
tus, eftimare debeo; quam non multum acceperim 
temporis, etiam fi illud totum his operibus vindicem. 
— ud ſenecta vocatur, paucorum eft circuitus an- 
ncrum.— Sed nunc, dum calet ſanguis, certè vigentits 
ad meliora eundum eſt. Ante ſenectutem curem, ut 
bene vivam : in ſeneflute, ut bene moriar. — Theſe 
words of Seneca ſtruck me ſtrongly, while I was 
dipping in his works laſt night. — I hope however, 
that my turn ta theſe amuſements, of which I have 
been 
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; been ſpeaking, has not been remarkably exceſſive; 


though I am every day more and more ftrongly 
convinced, that I ought' to correct n in 


them. 


_ » Write the young nobleman was expreſſing 
_ theſe good ſentiments, his two friends looked on 
him with great regard. His preſent turn of 
thought ſeemed to favour the patriotic ardour of. 
his eldeſt friend; but in reality it was much nearer 
allied to the piety, p and n of Crito's 


Pupil. 


Ir I am not miſtaken, replied Crito's pupil, 
Nero made the tour of almoſt all the Grecian ci- 
ties; except the two principal, Athens and Lace- 
demon. He ſhunned the Atbenian territory, his 
conſcience not ſuffering him to approach the temple 
of Elenfes : he ſhunned Sparta for a ſimilar reafon, 
I remember Dia's words: Ai rug Hronepyy. vous, 


WF EVQUTING TY pops! TN org. 


Ir Nero had perſevered in his intended voyage 
to Egypt, he would probably in like manner have 
paſſed much time at Alexandria, Canopus, and 
other ſeats of idleneſs on the Nile: but never 
would he have vifited the ſacred habitations of 
thoſe 7herapentic philoſophers, whom Philo de- 


ſcribes as oem {pread over all Egypt; living re- 
U 4 tired 
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tired from the world, having diſpoſed of their for- 
tunes to their relations; practiſing much auſterity, 
and giving up their time to piaus ſtudies and me. 


I. '1 


Sven a depravity and vas of mind in ſome | 
3 appears by no means in you, my worthy 


friend; but in ſeveral young travellers of various 
nations, who (as my tutor obſerved to me) wan- 


der through many parts of Europe, particularly 
:;ltaly, thinking of ſcarce any thing except diver- 
ſions, and the moſt trifling kinds of muſic and 
vertu: but ſhunning or lighting thoſe places, 
which are remarkable either for devotion, or auſte- 
rity of manners. Their time. is totally employed 


in the purſuit of pleaſure, which flies them; and 
conſequently; it becomes void in great meaſure of 
Gigniry, utility, and real —— 3 6 


Tus company now quitted the Nomentan road, 
and turned acroſs the campagna to their left. | 


5 Much was it to be wiſhed, aid the eldeſt of 
The young benen, that Mero in his Grecian 


tour 


* Diſcurrunt, & hcorum mutationibus ya } ** animi 
. | Sencc. 8 0 1 5 
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tour had been guided by folly only. But: there, 
as in [taly, he was ſtained with vices far exceding 
the moſt enormous wickedneſs of modern ages. 


Rapine went on his left hand, and murder « on a fils 


. | 40 1 m S uon 
pw : n HAH 0) 9% 21199. Avonod 
Ir our Pe would nahes extend to Greece, 
we ſhall certainly make it our chief buſineſs in'ſe- 
veral parts of that country to recollect the heroifms 
of its antient natives: but I hope we ſhall not be 
ſo totally taken up with their panegyrics, as 5 


forget, while eee, the name of C orbits, 


In that Corintbian port, by the command of 


| ommand 
Nero, Corbulo was murdered. „ Toft 


* 
ern 
147 
111 A 


WII E we are treading on that coaſt, and 
viewing on one fide of the bay the hills of Attica, | 


on the other the mountains of the Peloponeſſus, 
ſhall we not think Corbulo happy at leaſt in this 
circumſtance, that he died and was buried in that 
| land, which gave birth to and contained the aſhes 
of ſo many heroes! ? Shall we not then endeavour, 
: by recollecting the principal events in the Grecian 


hiſtory, to find ſome illuſtrious Grecian character 


| ſimilar ta his 71 wiſh 1 was able, even now when 


— 


in 


Hara Enlade AShA@THCE. | Dio Caſſin + 
Niungiam inter voluptates, @ raping & cede ceſſabat, 
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in the ſuburbs of Rome, to expatiate, with pro- 
per dignity of ſentiment and language, on the cha- 
racter of Corbula. 


Gates many other particulars highly to his 


honour, ought we not to take notice, that it was 


to be attributed to Corbulo alone that the Roman 
army in Syria was fo ſtrengthened by newly- revived 
Om as to ſtrike terror over all the eaſt ? 


AT was to Corbulo alone, that Nero owed 
the moſt ſplendid circumſtance of his reign ; 1 
mean, the ſubmiſſion of the royal family of Par- 
thia, ſtrongly - expreſſed by Tiridates's coming 
hither to receive the inveſtiture of the kingdom of 
Armenia. | 


How great indeed did the majeſty of this im- 
perial city then appear? From the ſhores of the 
Caſpian Tiridates came to pay his homage, and 
receive his crown. In that very year it is re- 
markable, that Suetonius Paulinus, the conqueror 
of the weſtern ſhores of Britain, was inveſted with 
the conſulſhip, and probably aſſiſted at that pom- 
pous ceremony. | 


Bur what muſt have been the thoughts of Pau- 
linus, while ſeeing the ſuppliant Parthian in the 
Roman Forum? Muſt he not have recollected the 

appearance 
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appearance of Carafacus in the Caſtro Pretoria? 
Muſt he not have compared their behaviour ? 
How ſervilely impious was the ſpeech of the deſ- 
cendant of Ar/aces ? How noble that of the Britiſb 
king ? 


I nave been reading this morning, ſaid the 
young nobleman, Dio's relation of the ſurprizing 
magnificence, and incredible profuſion of Nero's 
court on account of Tiridates's journey and en- 
trance into Rome. 


I rave been conſidering what an idea of Ro- 
man ſplendor muſt have been impreſſed on the 
mind of the Parthian prince. I have been recol- 
lecting the ſentiments uttered by Hormiſdas, when 
he attended hither the ſon of Conſtantine the 
Great; and have been doubting at which thoſe 
times this city appeared in the moſt noble outward 
grandeur. 


Bur your much more manly refiefions ought 
to draw my attention totally from ſuch vain 
thoughts. 


IxpEED under all the glitter of Ners's court, 
how much vileneſs was there practiſed, how much 
horrid wickedneſs? The blood of Barea Soranus, 
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the imitator of Scevola "und Rutilius, was then 


eden 


Nox was its pomp leſs tranſetory. For let us, 
after admiring the ſplendor of Nero in the Forum, 


Ti beatre, and Circus, recollect what happened to 


him ſome few months enſuing, in the very Place ta 


| which We are now drawing near. 


„ * 


Tux company were now arrived at Serpentara; 
where the houſe of Phaon, Nero's freedman, ſtood 
and where Nero himſelf in a moſt mean and mi- 
ſerable manner breathed his laſt. 


Tazy enquired for the reed-ground, in which 


that vile parricide trembling abſconded ; and 
for the filthy puddle (too pure however for his 
hands) of which he drank. They wiſhed to ſee 


the 


* Tns (Gupracns aperns ra Whwra amor, ant Ndgj- 


voy Worts, ori TOTO n. 
; | Dio Cafras. 


Baream Soranum — eques Romanus popoſcerat reum ex proconſu- 
latu Afie ; in qua ofenf ones principis auxit juftitia atque induſtrid. 
= Tempus damngtione deleum, que Tiridgtes accipiendo Armen;ge 
g adwentabat. 

Tacit. Annal. lib, xvi, c. 23. 
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# 


the ſituation of that hovel, in which he ex- 
pired “. N | LEN 9 
; CRITO's 


* Oferente Phaon te liberto ſuburbanum ſuum inter Salariam & 
Nomentanam wviam circa quartum milliarium, = inter fruticeta 8 
vepres per arundineti ſemitam ægre ad adverſum wille parietem 
evaſit. — Aquam ex ſuljectd lacund potaturus manu haufit. — 1 
drupes per anguftias effoſſe cavern receptus in proximam cellani 
decubuit ſuper lectum modicella culcitra vetere pallio firatu in- 
frrudtum, &c. Vid. Suetonium, 
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CRITO's pupil repeated ſome Engliſb verſes, 
in ſome degree applicable to the ſubject ®. He 
then proceeded to much more important topics, 
He reflected properly on the folly which accom- 
panied Nero even to his laſt hour: he conſidered 


alſo, in a very awful manner, the puniſhments in 


the other world ; thoſe puniſhments, of which the 
pains and agonies of death are only the beginning. 
Defecit Nero exſtantibus rigentibuſque oculis uſque ad 
Borrorem formidinemque viſentium. 


D1iscovssinG earneſtly on this dreadful ſubject, 
(a ſubject, which ſo totally abſorbed their atten- 
tion, as to render them then not ſuſceptible of any 
other ideas) the young gentlemen returned from 
Serpentara to Rome. 


Nx an the Porta Flaminia hangs a vaſt fragment 
of a ruined wall, commonly known by the name 
of Muro Torto. It is thought to have been part 


® Sec thoſe lines of Mr. Pope. 


In the worſt inn's worſt room, with mat half hung, 
The floors with plaifter, and the walls with dung, &c. 


| Thiſe humiliating circumſtances would not have had the 
leaſt effects on the mind of a wiſe and good man, when 
dying: but they were really — to a Nero. 
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of chat mauſolæum of the Domitii, in which Nero 
was buried *. 


From Muro Torto they turned into the adjoining 
entrance of Villa Burgheſe, and alighted. 


2 


* „ | * 


WaLkinG towards the gardens, they found 
Crito ſitting at the roots of a tall pine, the An- 
nals of Tacitus and the Memorabilia of Xenophon 
lay by him on the graſs : his heart ſeemed over- 
flowing with the calmeſt happineſs, and his coun- 
tenance as ſerene and bright as the morning itſelf. 
No wonder, for his mind was then filled with the 
idea of the dying Socrates; with which idea he 
was comparing the behaviour of Seneca when in 
the ſame circumſtances. 


He 


* Such is the horror % remaining at Rome of Nero's me- 
mory, that ro this day the neighbourhood of his grave is the 
place appointed for the interment of all the public malefaQors, 
who die impenitent. Still greater was the terror of this place 
fome ages paſt ; when wailing ghoſts were imagined frequently 
to be ſeen fitting near it, and the cries and ſhrieks of hell to 
be heard from it: (an opinion, which gave occaſion to the 
building of that antient church, which 13 now ſtanding near 
it) in theſe wild opinions there was without doubt a very 
great mixture of the ignorance and ſuperſ{ition of 1he times: but 
a true philoſopher may notwithſtanding diſcover in their origia 
ſome genuine ſuggeſtions of reaſon and conſcience, and the 
real ſtrong voice of nature, | 
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HE. liſtened with Pleaſure to, his pupil's con- 
8 8 in relation to the ſituation of that ſub- 
urban . on the Nomentan road, in which Se- 


neca died. 


Bur his countenance changed on the other 
gentlemen's informing him what had been the 
ſubject of their converlat tion at Serpentara and 


Muro 4 orto. 


. He: E * from the ground - and while accom. 
panying his young friends through the grove to 
the villa, he joined his reflections to theirs, ling 
Into the ſame track of thought. 


. Fn om whit has been the ſubject of yout thoughts 

this morning at Serpentara, ſaid Crito, you may 
in ſome degree conceive how terrible the pain of 
ſelf-condemnation muſt be, when a guilty wretch 
finds himſelf really approaching to his laſt hour, 


A BA conſeience is a very tormenting compa- 
nion even in the times of the greateſt health and 
proſperity * : but its pangs, its confuſion, its hor- 
tors muſt be infurtely more terrifying at the near 

proſpect 


4 Both Tiberius and Ners Gpertesce this truth,” — Tiberix/s 
oni mortalium triſtiſimus.— Nero nunguam ſceleris conſcien- 
2 ferre potuit : ſepe confaſus exagitart /t miitettif ſpetle; c. 

weton, c. 34. | 
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proſpect of the gates of hell, the powers of dark- 
neſs, and the bitter pains of eternal death, 


May we all, deeply and frequently, meditate 
on this! But I hope and pray, that none of this 
company will ever, ever feel it. O my dear friends, 
bleſs Gop that you have to appearance, much time 
of life before you; that you have ſtrength to 
employ yourſelves in many ſuch works of true faith 

and love as will not fail to bring you peace at 
the laſt. 


Wovrp to Gop that it was now in my power 
to ſhew, or worthily deſcribe to you, the exalted 
happineſs of a truly chriſtian death-bed. 


Wirn a very inferior degree of earneſtneſs I 
wiſh I could preſent to your thoughts a worthy 
idea even of Socrates, during the laft days of his 
life. 


WHarT I have now to ſhew you, is indeed far 
inferior to either of theſe ; yet it is ſuch, as very 
well deſerves your attention. 


SAvyiNnG this, Crito entered into the villa, and 
turned on his right-hand into the firſt apartment, 
which is adorned with the famous ſtatue of Seneca. 
That ſtatue repreſents Seneca, ſinking indeed under 

Vol. II. = the 
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the languor of death, but with eyes ſo elevated, 
and with ſuch a geſture of countenance, lips, 
and hands, as plainly to point out in what manner 
he paſſed his laſt moments “. | 


Noviſſimo quoque momento (ſaid Crito) ſupped:- 
tante eloquentid advocatis ſcriptoribus pleraque tra- 
didit. How much is it to be regretted, that 
Tacitus did not inſert in his Annals that diſ- 
courſe? 


* 


Tur reaſonings of ſuch a man, at ſuch a time, 

(that is of one of the wiſeſt in the philoſophical | 
world, when at his higheſt ſtate of wiſdom, and at 
| | his 


A print of this ſtatue (taken from a drawing which Ru- 
bens brought with him from Rome to Antwerp) may be ſeen in 
the introduction to Lipfius's edition of Senecas works: together 
with the following deſcription of it. [mags Senece ex Luculleo 
marmore fabreſacta inter Cordinali Borgefii aamiranda Antiquitatis 
monumenta cernitur. Vera eſt effigies in balneo animam jam ex- 
halantis, & in verbis monitiſque aureis deficientis: wvividum, acre, 
igneum aliquid refert. Manus digitoſque ita exporrectos vides, ut 
fapientiz & conſtantiæ præcepta advecatis ſcriptoribus dictantem, 
haud obſcure cum Tacito agnoſeas : à quibus nec vicinæ mortis cru- 
cigtus, ſatis peritè in ipſo vullu ab artifice adumbrati, ſapientem 
probibebant. Facies parum formoſa, neſcio quid Africanum pre ſe 
ferat : buccã hianti, turgentibus labris, naribus diflentis : ut homi- 
nem Cordube (in Bowtice provincie colonia, que Africe proxime 
adjacet ) & parentibus Cordubenſibus natum minime requiras. 

Sed & corpus Inga valetudine, multo fludio, & ex Taciti ſenten- h 
tiã para victu attenuatum paullo attentiùs confidera : quod cum 
exercitiis durioribys, cultu agri, & faſſione dintarum, firmaſſe ipſum {i 
conflet ; cutis exhauſlo ſucco laxcatæ maciem, & laboribus induratæ 
firmitatem, venis muſculiſque quos labor maxime attcllit extantibus, 
ingeniose & diligenter flatuarius effinxit, 
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his fulleſt experience) all that he her ſaid, in that 
hour of fincerity, on the excellence of virtue, on 
the real emptineſs of riches, and on the real vanity 
of all human grandeur, would ſurely form ſome of 
the moſt proper, and the moſt ſtriking, leſſons of 
inſtruction for the minds, not only of the youth- 
ful, but of the aged allo. | 


A veep ſilence enſued, The eyes of all the 
company continued fixed on thoſe of the ſtatue. 


Tay took ſome chairs, and ſat down oppoſite 
to it. 


Waits they were ſitting there, and entering 
as it were into the very thoughts of Seneca, Crito 
communicated to them a ſheet or two of paper, 
which contained ſeveral extracts, ſelected by him, 
from the moſt ſenſible and candid authors, (both 
antient and modern) relative to the ſtile and dorine 
of Seneca's writings ; as well as to the hiſtory of 
his life and death. Theſe extracts were digeſted 
into ſuch a proper order, as to form à regular 
kind of treatiſe on the ſubject, 


Tux part of this treatiſe, which related to the 
tile of Seneca, was very ſhort : that on his dorines 
ſeemed compiled with much more attention. It 


comprehended many proofs of the remarkable re- 
X 2 ſemblance, 
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ſemblance, which Seneca's philoſophy bears in /eve- 
ral of its features to the Chriftian morality ; and 
of its extreme diſſimilitude to it in others *, 


| Is the ſecond part of Crito's paper, Seneca's 
actions and charafer ſeemed fairly ſtated. ' The 
whole concluded with the candid obſervation, that 
Seneca's failings appear to have much abated ; and 
ſome of his virtues to have very much increaſed, 
as he drew near to his latter end. 


* ** * 


AFTER half an hour paſſed in reading this pa- 
per, and converling on it, the company roſe from 
their ſeats; and, with ſome reſpect taking their 
leave of Seneca's ſtatue, begun to give their atten- 
tion to the other works of ſculpture with which 
that apartment is adorned. From thence they pro- 
ceeded to the other apartments. More than. two 
hours were employed in ſurveying the great num- 
ber of ſtatues, buſts, and baſs-relieves, with which 
this country-palace is filled in all its ſaloons and 
chambers ; and even covered on its outſide on each 


of its four fronts . 
THE 


See Marſoller's Life of St. Francis de Sales, vol. ii. p. 42. 


+ The ſtructure itſelf is quadrangular: the four fides of 


Which are > decorated with beautiful antique ſtatues and baſſo- 
relievos ; 
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Tux young gentlemen, being very deſirous to 
paſs the remainder of the day amidſt ſuch a pro- 
fuſion of vertu, obtained the majorduomo's conſent 
to it. They dined on ſome cold proviſions (which 
one of their ſervants had brought from Rome) in 
a charming grotto, on a table of white marble of 
one piece, inlaid with brocatello, twenty palms in 
length, and eight in breadth *. 


AFTER dinner Crito's pupil turned the conver- 
ſation to the hiſtory of the perſon who built this 
ſumptuous villa. 


Ir I am not miſinformed, ſaid he, it was Car- 
dinal Scipio: who in his youth lived in a ſtate of 
poverty and obſcurity, deſerted by his own fami- 
ly; but was charitably received under the protec- 
tion and patronage of the Borgheſe. Riling after- 
wards to a very great fortune, he took the name 
of his benefactor; and from a principle of grati- 
tude erected this ſplendid fabric, leaving it to the 
deſcendants of that family, to which he was in- 


debted for his own exaltation. 
X23 I am 


relievos ; curiouſly and appoſitely ranged. But as the pro- 
digious variety renders it impoſſible to give a particular ac- 
count of each piece, I ſhall only mention the moſt remarkable, 
which are the buſt of Geta, Trajan, &c. The whole circum- 
ference of the building is 734 palms : each * nine inches, 
or a quarter of a royal Paris foot. MKeyſler's Travels. 


* See Key/er's Travels. 
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I Au not acquainted with the other parts of 


the hiſtory of this Cardinal: but this part of it, 


if true, is very amiable. 


Ir might however be wiſhed for the Car- 
dinal's further honour, that this villa had been 
ſomewhat leſs pompous and rich. If this country- 
ſeat had been adorned, not with ſuch royal magni- 
ficence, but with proper eccleſiaſtical ſimplicity, 
humility, and neat rural beauty; the Cardinal's 
behaviour would certainly have been much more 
truly laudable, In ſuch a caſe we might per- 
haps have compared his gratitude to that of Ari- 
ſtonous *. 


Bur the afternoon is wearing away. Shall we 
take a walk round the garden ? The beauty of its 
plantations is ſurely at leaſt as pleaſing an object, 
as the ſculptured marbles in any of thoſe grand 


apartments. 


Tur company, after drinking each a glaſs of 
freſh Aqua Virgine, now left the grotto, and made 
the circuit of the gardens, paſſing through a great 
variety of flower-beds, fountains, and ſhades . 

They 


_ ® See the hiſtory of Ariſtonous, generally publiſhed with the 
Adventures of Telemachus. 


+ Son circuit eft de trois milles, ou dune lieue de France. —- On 
peut dire que cet endroit eft delicieux par la beauté de ſes plantations, 


de 
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They ſat down at the end of their long walk on a 
green bank thickly covered with laurel. 


IT now began to draw near evening, when 
the converlation returned at length to its claſſic 
** 


Tax eldeſt of the young gentlemen, with a 
ſhort apology, deſired Crito and his young friends 
to beſtow ſome of their 9 on the character 
of Thraſeas. 


THRASHERS 


ELDesrT. 


E was perhaps one of the moſt humane and 
beſt of men, though he lived in an age of 
the greateſt wickedneſs, and cruelty. Under the 
reign of a Nero, Thraſeas equalled, if not lurpatied, 
the virtues of a Cato. | 


Tur condition of the times indeed would not 
ſuffer ſo wiſe a man to attempt imitating Cato in 
X 4 his 

4 er bois, & de ſes eaux: il oft pruple de ebevreuili, dus daims, 


de hievres, & de faiſans que Ton) woit en troupes: & par tout 
Putile y oft melt avec Pagreable, avec autant d ordre, que d'tle- 


gance, 
Voyages d Abbé Richard, tome vi. p. 188. 
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his ſtrong ſtruggles for liberty, and his unyielding 
reſiſtance to tyranny and uſurpation. For all the 
ſtrength of Roman freedom was long ago periſhed. 
Its ſpirit alſo was (generally ;ſpeaking) departed. 
Nothing but the form of the old conſtitution, 
its name, and its ceremonies, were now ſub- 


* 


 Younc NoBLEMAN. 


Sven being the ſtate of public affairs, I ſhould 


| be glad to know what were the peculiar virtues of 
this Roman nobleman. For, if I am not miſta- 


ken, Thraſeas was a. perſon of the higheſt rank and 
fortune in his country. 


'ErDEST. 


Ir might be anſwered, in the firſt place, the 
moſt exalted and venerable ſanctity of private life; 
and in the ſecond place, the moſt undaunted and 
patient expectation of death. In each of theſe 
particulars he was even ſuperior to Cato. 


CxriTto's Pueir. 


I cannorT help thinking, that Thraſeas's be- 
haviour at his death was at leaſt equal to that of 
his great contemporary Seneca. In his life perhaps 

Thraſeas 
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Thraſeas far excelled him. If I ſay wrong in this, 
I ſhall gladly receive your's and my tutor's cor- 
rection. | 


CriTo. 


I covty wiſh, that we had more particulars of 
Thraſeas's life preſerved to us in hiſtory. But as 
to Seneca, it ſeems certain (as was obſerved this 
morning) that ſome parts of his life by no means 
anſwer the goodneſs of the reſt. Your friend com- 
pares Thraſeas to Cato. Why may we not look 
upon Seneca as a faint image of Tully? Seneca's 
eloquence was much admired at Rome. In ſaying 
this, I do not pretend to judge of the literary taſte 
of his age : but whatever may be the merits or 
defects of his ſtyle, his ſentiments ſurely are often 
very noble. Some of Seneca's writings are per- 
haps the moſt valuable parts of the moral philoſo- 
phy of heathen Rome. 


Yer Seneca, like his illuſtrious predeceſſor in 
oratory and philoſophy, ſunk very low, when in 
adverſity ; and when in proſperity, grew too fond 
of riches and honours, 


IT muſt, alas! be acknowledged, that in Se- 
neca's hiſtory there are ſtains, the memory of which 
has not and cannot be wiped away either by the 


many 
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many great and real virtues of his life, or by his 
magnanimity at his laſt hour. Theſe ſtains he 
probably incurred by his extreme confidence in his 
own virtue, (which, as he preſumptuouſly flattered 
himſelf, was ſuperior to all temptations whether 
of proſperity or of adverſity) and by his blind, 
and, I muſt add, impious pride, in attributing 
whatever was good in his own breaft to himſelf 
alone. | 


I nave ſometimes been inclined to wiſh, that 
the hiſtory of Seneca's failings had been buried in 
utter oblivion : but on more ſerious thoughts, I 
am convinced, that it is much better as it is. For 
as they may juſtly be conſidered to have been a 
kind of moſt humiliating judgments on him; ſo 
alſo it is certain, that we may deduce from them 
ſome very important inſtructions for ourſelves. 


Bur let me not repeat what I ſaid this morning 
concerning Seneca. In relation to Thraſeas's cha- 
rater, as far as we can perhaps judge from the 
Hort accounts which we have of his life, it appears 
much more uniformly noble. I do not at preſent ' 
recollect any marks in it of ſtoic pride; (though 
he was reckoned of that ſect of philoſophers) nor 
on the other hand any ſymptoms of, pride's uſual 
conſequence, degeneracy. But I forget, that I am 
interrupting you. Pray proceed. 


I wisn, 
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I wis, replied the eldeſt of the young gentle- 
men, that I was in the leaſt worthy to ſpeak on 
ſuch a character. But, unworthy as I am, permit 
me to add, that Thraſeas, though he gained a very 
high reputation by the virtue which he practiſed in 
his private life; (a life which was happily extended 
to an advanced old age) yet he did not omit to the 
utmoſt of his abilities doing thoſe public ſervices 


to his country which the condition of the times 


would allow. 


He was indeed a ſenator : but that formerly 


high office was then become of little real dignity, 
and inveſted with but little power of doing good. 
Yet in this ſtation, however contracted and ſhrunk 
in its powers and privileges, did Thraſeas fre- 
quently diſplay an example of great patriotic for- 


titude, and of great civil wiſdom duly tempered + 


together, 


He formed the plan of ſeveral ſalutary laws: 


he propoſed them to the houſe, and by the weight 
of his wiſdom and goodneſs carried them through 
it. He checked in ſome degree the oppreſſion and 
rapine of the governors and intendanis of ſeveral 
Roman provinces. He gave ſome check alſo to the 
tyranny of Nero himſelf, 


WHILE 
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WariLez the majority, and almoſt the whole 
body of the Roman legiſlature, behaved as the moſt 
abject flatterers, as the moſt ſervile inſtruments of 
the wickedneſs of their tyrant, Thraſeas alone ſup- 
ported the true dignity of a ſenatorial character *. 


Wir the molt noble indignation he refuſed to 
join in their approbation of their ſovereign's crimes, 
More than once he boldly left his feat, when ſuch 
matters were under deliberation ; and went out 
of the ſenate-houſe, openly rejoycing, that though 
death might be the conſequence of this bold inte- 
ority, yet it was not in the emperor's power to 
inflict on him by ſuch a puniſhment any real 
burt J. 


/ 


WI ITB 
Ofenſſone maniſeſid Principis, ſuetã animi magnitudine, non 


receſſit Throſeas @ ſententiã. 


＋ Opaceas wre sg To NGN rb ouveyws, os BX, 


apc co Tous WnÞiGoeius, af. 
Dio. lib. Ixii. 


4 4 Toivr S ue o Opaceas Eyevero, x, uro ai Y“ 
exures FA. O pry Nepwv amoxrenas pe Juyarai, D 


de ov. 


Dio, lib. Ixi. 

Somewhat ſimilar was the anſwer of a celebrated Engi:/>- 
man, who on being told by a great Lord of the Court, It 
«« 1s perilous ſtriving with princes: [ndignatio principis mors 
« eft,” replied: Is that all, my Lord? Then, in good faith, 
the difference between your Grace and me is but this, that 1 
ſhall die to.day, and you to-morrow, 
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Wir perſeverance in the ſame ſentiments he 
actually met his death. Poſt trucidatos enim tot 
inſignes viros (I remember exactly Tacitus's words) 


Nero virtutem ipſam exſcindere concupivit interſello 
T br aft e. 6 ; 


Ir has been frequently exemplified by the hiſto- 
ries of many patriots, that integrity naturally pro- 
duces courage. Ethical writers have alſo (I ap- 
prehend) obſerved, that where the faculties of the 
ſoul are all filled with various kinds of moral ex- 
cellence, fortitude will generally be found deeply 
rooted in the center of the heart. Such certainly 
was the caſe of Thraſeas. | ' 


Bur let me pauſe now for ſome few moments; 
and deſire you to conſider the ſtate of this great 
man's family, to contemplate the virtuous per- 
ſons who compoſed it, and who probably owed 
the greatneſs of their virtues to their mutual imi- 
tation of each other's excellencies, 


SURELY, my dear noble friend, there never was 
a better ſubject for a family picture. How happy 
would you be next month, while at Naples, if a- 
mong the antique paintings which are now diſ- 
covering at Herculaneum, a good piece ſhould be 
found, repreſenting Thraſeas in converſation with 
his family and friends on the day of his death. 

FOR SUCH 


3 
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Sven a ſubjet (if the perſons had lived in 
more modern times) would not have been un- 
worthy of the pencil even of an Holbein. 


3 
4 


CannorT you imagine, that ſuch a compoſition 
is now before your eyes? The principal figure in 
it, Thraſeas himſelf, venerabili ſpecie, the moſt vir- 
tuous character of his age and country. On one 

hand, his ſon-in-law, Helvidins Priſcus; on the 
other, his grand-ſon, Pliny the Younger ; and his 
friend, the famous Ruſticus Arulenus. In the back 
ground, the tomb of his mother, the celebrated 


Arria. 
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= Bur you can deſign and arrange ſuch a painting 
| much better than myſelf. Let me not any longer 
| expoſe my ignorance by pretending to talk on that 
fine art. Let me think only on the tableau de 
Phiftoire. 


THRASEAS's wife and ſon-in-law, with Aru. 
lenus and many of his friends, attended him in his 
laſt hour. For while the ſenate was ſitting in 
anxious deliberation, tho* ſurrounded with Nero's 
guards, on paſſing Thraſeas's ſentence of death, 
(a ſentence, which indeed they did not go through, 
fine ſummd meſtitis ac pavore) that worthy man 
was converſing with his friends in his garden; 
probably with great calmneſs and tranquillity of 


mind, 
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mind, though he knew that he ſhould never again 
behold the vegetative beauties of nature, or the 
glow of that ſetting ſun. 


Poss1BLY. the ſituation of Thraſeas's garden 
might not be far diſtant from this of the Villa 
Borgbeſe. At leaſt there is no reaſon,” why we 
ſhould not indulge ourſelves in that fanciful ima- 
gination. With that idea permit me to read to you 
ſome paſſages which I have extracted from Taci- 
Fs, 


Tum ad Thraſeam in hortis agentem queſtor con- 
ſulis miſſus, veſperaſcente jam die. — Ibi illuſtrium 
virorum fæminarumque cætus agebat, maxime intentus 
Demetrio philoſopho *, cum quo inquirebat de natur4 
anime, & diſſociatione ſpiritd corporiſque. —Yuando 
Arulenus offerebat ſe interceſſurum ſenatiis conſulto 
(nam plebis tribunus erat) cohibuit ſpiritus ejus 
Thraſeas, ne-inutilia & ibi exitioſa tentaret — Con- 
jugem tentantem exemplum Arriæ matris ſegui, mouet 
retinere vitam (how ſuperior in this to Seneca?) 
filieque communi ſubſidium unicum non adimere— 
Flentes amicos (nuntiatum enim jam erat de condem- 
natione) faceſſere propere hortatur, non pericula ſua 
miſcere cum ſorte damnati. 


Tum 


This Demetrius is probably the fame perſon, whoſe praiſes 
we often find recited in Seneca. Demetrius ({ays that writer) 
vir meo judicio magnus, etiam fi maximis comparetur.— But ſee the 
hiſtory of his degeneracy from this great character in Tacitus's 
account of the beginning of Ye/paſian's reign. 
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Tum progreſſus in porticum, he met the officers, 
guards, and executioners. He received his death- 
warrant, lætitiæ propior ; quia Helvidium generum 
ſuum (who, he was apprehenſive, would have been 
ſentenced to death with him) 7talid tantim ne. 
verat. | 

3 
Hielvidium dehinc & Demetrium in cubiculum in- 
ducit, porrectiſque utriuſque brachii venis, poſtquam 
cruorem effuait, bumum ſuper ſpargens, propiùs vo- 
cato quæſtore, Libemus inquit — Liberatori : : (the 
very expreſſion of Seneca.) | 


Spefta, Fuvenis : & omen quidem dii probibeant, 
cæterùm in ea tempora natus es, quibus firmare ani- 
mum expedit conſtantibus exemplis. 


Poſt lentitudine exitiis graves cruciatus aſſerente, 
obverfis in Demetrium — What a pity it is that the 
manuſcript of Tacitus's Annals ſhould here break 
off ſo abruptly ? 


| PROBABLY the dying words, which Thraſeas 
addreſſed to his philoſophic friend Demetrius, were 
not leſs worthy of attention than the laſt diſcourſe 
of Seneca. 


In my younger days I have lamented the great 
chaſms and ruins in the auguſt fabrick of Livy's 


hiſtory. 
® Tacit, Annal. lib. xv, c. 64. 
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hiſtory. But in the preſent diſpoſition of my mind. 
if it was in my power to reſtore entire either the 
work of Livy or of Tacitus, I know not which I 
ſhould prefer : though certainly a very conſiderable 
part of the times, deſcribed in Tacitus's writings, 
were very inferior in publick virtue to ſome of the 
epochas contained in the decads of Livy. 


Tux young gentleman now took out of his 
pocket a ſmall edition of Tacitus, and read to his 
friends ſome of that ſenſible writer's complaints on 


this head. 


He would probably have added ſome further 
reflections on this ſubje&, if the cold dew of the 
evening had not reminded him that it was proper 
to think of returning to their lodgings. 


Taz company roſe now from their graſſy ſeat, 
and walked to that garden gate which opens near 
the Porta Pinciana of Rome. In the way, Crito 
made ſeveral ſhort, but pertinent obſervations on 
the exceſſive wickedneſs which prevailed in govern- 
ment during moſt part of the life of Thraſeas. 


Taz young nobleman recollected the names of 
many contemporary virtuous Romans who ended 
their days in the ſame manner as this civic hero, 
He proceeded to ſome very ſenſible reflections on 
the extreme meanneſs of the Roman ſenate, which 
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could with ſuch timidity conſent to condemn to 
death men eminent not only for their innocence, 
but for their merit. | 


Sven, ſaid he, was once the caſe in England, 
even in the trial of peers. Thankful ought we to 
be, that our lot has fallen in a better age : thank- 
ful ought we to be to Providence, that the times 
of extreme perſecucion and tyranny happen but 
ſeldom in the hiſtory of the world. But the men- 
tion which was made juſt now of the name of 
Holbein, neceſſarily recalls to my memory the 
hiſtory of the Tudor family, particularly the 
reign of Henry VIII. Horrid indeed was that 
deſpotic æra. For it was not only the houſe of 
peers which then ſuffered in that manner ; the 
ſame tyranny prevailed over common juries in 
capital trials; the ſame tyranny prevailed in acts 
of attainder paſſed by the whole legiſlature. How 
then did the parliament of England appear? Alas 
it ſadly reſembled the miſerable ſenate, which 
crouched at the footſtool of a Tiberius or a Nero. 


IT ſeems a very conſiderable conſolation how- 
ever, replied Crito, that as the annals of Nero's 
reign contain the hiſtory of a Thraſeas, ſo alſo that 
zra of Engliſh tyranny was not deſtitute of many 
virtuous characters, particularly one (in ſome re- 
ſpects) very ſimilar : A character ſimilar, and even 
ſuperior to the molt illuſtrious characters of Greece 


or 
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or Rome in their nobleſt excellencies: in virtue, 
and in patriotiſm; in temperance, contempt of 
wealth, patience, and even love of poverty; in- 
tegrity unmoved by any ambitious proſpect, or 
temptation of honour or power; intrepidity and 
magnanimity unſhaken by all menaces, by all dan- 
gers, and even by death itſelf. 


Ir is almoſt ſuperfluous to add his name; a name 
juſtly reverenced by all Erng/;hmen, however va- 
rious in their ſentiments Either on political or reli- 
gious ſubjects: which is the more extraordinary 
as he ſuffered on a religious account, and is ſaid, 
how truly I cannot tell, to have been himſelf ſome- 
times cruel in religious matters. In other reſpects 
his behaviour moſt amiable, moſt reſpectable, 
moſt pious. He was the Ariſtides, the Phocion, 
the Fabricius, the Thraſeas of England ; Sir Tho- 
mas More. 


I Have at my lodgings a ſmall collection of 
ſome of his works ; particularly of his letters, 
meditations, and devotions, while in the Tower. 
Permit me to recommend it to you for your per- 
uſal to-night after ſupper. 


Trae ſummer before laſt, I remember, I em- 
ployed part of an afternoon in a boat on the Thames, 
reading the life of Sir Thomas More, I took boat 
| XA at 
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: at Chelſea, and was ſlowly rowed down the river, 
i paſſing between Lambeth and Weſtminſter Hall : in 
h i Sir Thomas's life frequent mention is made of each 


of thoſe three places. On landing at the Tower 
gate, I recollected Sir Thomas's laſt interview there 


ATE 


A with his daughter. I caſt my eye along the fide 
? of thoſe antient walls, looking for the grated win- 
g 


dow of his priſon. In walking over Tower-Bill, 
1 ſtopt with reverence at the place of execution, 
from whence his innocent, virtuous, pious ſoul 
took her flight to heaven, | 


— 
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HA YM 


TwENTY-FIFTH Day's CONVERSATION. 


"op ITO about eight o'clock this morning, on 

entering the young nobleman's apartment, 
found his three young friends as uſual, deeply en- 
gaged togecher at ſtudy. He drew a chair, and 
ſat down among them by the table. 


Tur table was covered with ſeveral books of 
antiquities and hiſtory ; ſcattered among which lay 
many coins of the upper empire; and two or three 
drawers full of a ſeries of impreſſions in wax taken 
from antique ſeals bearing the royal and moſt of 
the principal republican heads of Rome. 


We have been imagining, ſaid the young noble- 
man, that there is fome kind of reſemblance be- 
tween the beginning and ending of the imperial 
Cæſarean family, and that of the antient kings of 
Rome. x 


FULTIUS, the founder of the grandeur of the 
Cefarean family, ſeems in his great abilities of 
d 1 mind, 
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mind, and in the manner and place of his death, 
as well as in other particulars *, to bear a ſtrong 
ſimilitude to Romulus. Auguſtus, in the mildneſs 
and peaceableneſs of above forty years of his reign, 
was perhaps in ſome ſmall degree a faint image of 
the good Numa. The hiſtory of the Cæſarean fa- 
mily ends in a Nero, as that ſeries of monarchs 
did in a Tarquin. 


Bur Nero far ſurpaſſed Targuin in wicl:ednefs ; 
and far, I believe, would you have kindly en- 
deavoured to turn our thoughts from the hiſtory 
of his vile life; if you had not thought, that the 
memory of thoſe good men, who ſuffered under 
this emperor's cruel tyranny, juſtly claimed much 
reſpe& from us during our proſecution of this 
part of our courſe of Roman ſtudies. 


Tazy do indeed deſerve much reſpect, replied 
Crito. 


Tux eldeſt of the young gentlemen now opened 
Dio's works, and turning to the ſixtieth book, read 


two or three lines. 


Tro rng (oveyeios Tw Kan) tg Turo r WPRAY[ANTE 
WpoehnnuJes, wo” apernN jarkET NAG pandev, M To YEWaiws 
ard, ve? | 

A NOBLE 


® See Introduction to vol. I. p. xxiv. 
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A NoBLE philoſophic fortitude in meeting death 
in cold blood ſeems indeed, ſaid he, to have been 
the turn which the temper of the old Roman magna- 
nimity took in the later reigns of the Cæſarean 
family. 


THz magnantmity of theſe ſuffering heroes, re- 
plied Crito's pupil, was perhaps at leaſt equally 
laudable with the military courage of the antient 
warriors of this country. At leaſt we may eaſily 
imagine ſuch to have been the ſentiment of a Se- 
neca, or of a Demetrius. 


Turi fortitude, ſaid Crito, was indeed very 
remarkable: and though their conduct was not 
totally void of defect; (for ſome conſiderable ob- 
jections may be made to it) yet in general the hiſ- 
tory of their ſufferings may prove to us a very 
uſeful branch of ſtudy. 


Tris was your topic yeſterday evening, as you 
were walking out of the gardens of the Villa Bor- 
gheſe. I have ſince been thinking much on the 
ſubject; indeed almoſt during the whole night: 
on riſing this morning I committed my thoughts 
to paper. | | 


Y 4 SAYING 
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SAYING this, Crito laid on the table a ſingle 
ſheer : the title of which was SurrzrING ViRTUE, 
and the contents of it as follows. 


* * * 


FANNIUS, the friend of Pliny, wrote an ac- 
count of the laſt hours of thoſe many illuſtrious 
perſons, who ſuffered under Nero“. It is pro- 
bably much to be lamented that this work is not 
now extant, 


Sven an hiſtory, if elegantly compoſed, would 
preſent to your view, my dear pupil, ſcenes of af- 
flicted innocence deſcribed in a maſterly ſtile ; ſcenes 
much more real, and conſequently much more 
moving, than any contained in the fineſt ſer of 
tragedies written on the ſame favourite ſubject of 
Suffering Virtue. 


Nox would the effects of ſuch an hiſtory be 
leſs, if we ſuppoſe it to have been compiled in a 
plain, but judicious and faithful manner. The 
facts contained in it would make us aſham'd to 
complain or be diſpirited at any of the little (real 
or imaginary) adverſities which may happen to 
ourſelves; and would in ſome meaſure ſerve to 


prepare 
* Vid. Pliny's Epiſtle to Maximus, book v. ep. 5. 
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prepare us for ſupporting the greateſt trials, if ever 
we ſhould be called to them. 


PERulr me, my dear pupil, to expreſs my 
thoughts in ſome lines copied from Seneca's conſo- 
lation to his mother Helvia, mingled with ſome ex- 
preſſions, which I remember uſed by Tully. 


Fleant & gemant, quorum delicatas mentes longa 
voluptatum contemplatio enervavit, (qua cum difflur- 
mus nec apis aculeum ferre poſſumus) & ad leviſſi- 
marum injuriarum motus collabantur. Nos autem 
(talium virorum exempla ſpetantes, & inter bæc 
ſtudia nutritos) pudeat laborem & calamitatem ægrè 
Ferre. 


Feramus vulnera fortune, velut veterani, fine 
ululatu, fine vociferatione. Libera fit noſtra virtus 
inviolabilis, inconcuſſa , adversis apparatus terribi- 
bilium reftos oculos teneat. Nibil ex vultu mutet. 


TULLY (if I underſtand his words aright) 
hints to us the beſt method of acquiring fortitude. 


Nam enim tam ſui fiducia nitendum eft, quam vota 
pro fortitudine facienda *. 


Bur let not my pen wander too far from its pro- 
poſed ſubject. It might perhaps be wiſhed, not 
| only 


Cicero Tuſc. quæſt. lib. v. in initio. 
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only that Fannius's work had been preſerved, but 
the ſame good fortune had protected thoſe other 
ſenſible authors (for ſuch probably there were) 
whoſe writings deſcribed the ſufferings of Roman 
virtue during the three preceding reigns, under the 
malice of Tiberius, the madneſs of Caligula, and 
the frequent ſtupidity of Claudius, 


Ir thoſe writings had been now extant, they 
would probably at this inſtant have been lying on 
your table, bound up in one large volume, toge- 
ther with the works of FTannius. 

8 

A diſmal volume ! for diſmal indeed were the 
events of the civil hiſtory of this great and mi- 
ſerable metropolis, from the middle of Tiberius's 
reign, to the end of that of Nero; an epocha of 


about forty years. 


I wisn I had been diligent enough in my late 
ſtudies of the hiſtory of that epocha, to have ex- 


tracted from the fragments of Tacitus, Dio, and 


of ſome other books, a catalogue of the illuſtrious 
ſufferers. The length of that catalogue, and the 
ſplendor of the names contained in it, would have 
been very ſtriking and inſtructive; even though I 
had not endeavoured to ſubjoin to it any par- 
ticular account either of their ſeveral ſufferings or 
characters, 


INDEED 
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IxpEED the hiſtorians of that dreadful epocha 
ſeem to have been fatigued with ſo long a ſeries of 
cruelties. Tacitus obſerves *, a pleriſque ſcripto- 
ribus omiſſa multorum pericula & panas, dum copid 
fatiſcunt, aut, que ipſis nimia & maſta fuerant ne 
pari tædio lectures afficerent, verentur. Yet for the 
ſake of poſterity it might have been wiſhed, that 
Tacitus himſelf had been more particular in the 
characters of ſeveral of the ſufferers z whoſe virtues 
were in his time generally known and celebrated in 
the world; but, by his omiſſion of them, are now 
ſome partly loſt, ſome totally buried in oblivion. 


YET let us not at preſent indulge ourſelves idly 
in lamenting either the omiſſions of the Roman 
hiſtorians, or the wide ravages and deſtruction of 
time on their works. We have the leſs reaſon to 
lament them, as we find fully deſcribed in other 
hiſtories of the ſame epocha, examples of a much 
higher merit; examples far more edifying to us, 
as to the practice of virtue in general ; and in a 
peculiar manner of fortitude ; or, to call it by its 
more proper name, patience. 


O my dear fellow-ſtudents, let us for the re- 
mainder of this day, lay aſide all heathen hiſtory 
—let us lift up our hearts to much higher medi- 
tations, 


As 


* Annal. lib. vi. c. 7. 
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As the heathen annals of Rome in this age ſuffi- 
ciently inform us, that proſperity is not without 
many fears and diſtaſtes: fo the hiſtory of the new- 
ly-riſing Chriſtian, Religion ſhews us in a much 
ſtronger light that virtuous adverſity is not with- 
out many comforts and hopes, and felicity of heart, 
infinitely heightened by the aſſured proſpect of a 
happy immortality, and the aſliſtance of Diving 
GRACE. 


In cruce robur mentis, ſumma virtutis, perfectia 
ſanctitatis, gaudium etiam ſpiritiis, & ſupernæ ſua- 
vitatis infuſo *. 


O my dear friends, you are all fo good and ſo 
wiſe, that I need not make any apology to you in 
this paper, for my freedom in often communi- 
cating to you thoſe thoughts, with which my heart 
ought indeed always to be filled, and from that 
abundance ready to overflow at all Popes oppor- 
tunities. 


Bur on this preſent occaſion, permit me to 
ſpeak more at large. Surely I ought not no to 
confine my pen to ſome ſhort "hey or faint allu- 
ſion, pointing (like a bad compaſs) with much 
unſteadineſs towards ſome religious object. We 
are in the ſtudies of this day called to fix our 

thoughts 


„ Imitatio Chriſti, !ib. it, c. 12. 
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thoughts on ſuch an object, as nn and in- 
tenſely as poſſible. 


Fon let us remember, that the period of forty 
years, (of which we were juſt now ſpeaking) was 
the epocha of Suffering Virtue z not only in re- 
gard of Rome, but in reſpect of the whole world 
alſo. It was ſo, in the greateſt degree, aur 


Eo. 


Dunix that period was impriſoned and be- 
headed the moſt juſt and holy man; of whoſe feſ- 
tival this afternoon is the eve; I mean St. John 
the Baptiſt. Of him the Word of Truth itſelf ſaid, 
that among thoſe born of women there had not 
ariſen a greater or brighter character. St. Jobs 
was great, not in worldly honours, not in the erro- 
neous judgments and fooliſh opinions of men; 
but he was great indeed: Meyas yv mie Te 
©EOT. 


He was a prophet, and more than a prophet : 
the worthy harbinger of the world's Redeemer. 


His ſpotleſs innocence, his. unparalleled ſpirit 
of mortification, prayer, and retirement ; his zeal 
and charity were wonderful : but the foundation 
of all his virtues, the crown of all his greatneſs, 
was his ſincere humility. The name, which was 

given 


. 
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given to him from heaven, Joſtly — fol 
of grace. , 


Bur of ſuch a life, ſo holy and ſo pure, what 
were the comfofts, what was the concluſion ? Lit- 
tle reaſon has any pious man, either to complain of 


the ſufferings, or to love what are called the good 


things of this world. With devout reſignation let 
him conſider the lot which was appointed to St. 
Jobn the Baptiſt. 


Tu life of St. John conſiſted of about two 
and thirty years, which were thus paſſed, 


FroM his infancy to his thittieth year he lived 
in the deſert in greut auſterity. From the deſert he 
entered on the labours of his public miniſtry; 


which continued for about fifteen months. By the 


tyranny of Herod he was then committed to pri- 
ſon; where he was during twelve months confined, 


and at laſt murdered. Such was his lot. 


Beatus vir, qui ſuffert tentationem ; quoniam cum 
probatus fuerit, accipiet coronam vitæ, quam repro- 
miſit De us diligentibus je. 


Tur hiſtory of St. John the Baptiſt may be con- 


ſidered as the greateſt example of Suffering Virtue, 
* Fpiſt, St. Jacobi, cap. i, verſ. 12, 
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which the world had ever ſeen ſince its creation. 
But it is as nothing in compariſon of that which I 
am now going to mention. O how ought my 
wretched hand to tremble in writing theſe lines ? 


DvurinG this ſame period of forty years, our 
Lord and Saviour Jzsus CHRISTH himſelf 
But let ne not dare to proceed on that awful ſub- 
jet. May you (who are much better men) re- 
ſerve it for your more private and more ſolemn 
thoughts. | 


PrOSTRATE in the devotions of your cloſets. 
May you duly reflect, that foraſmuch as CRRIST 
hath ſuffered for us, we ought alſo to arm ourſelves 
with the ſame mind. Let us not think it ſtrange, 
if we alſo are called to the ſame trial. The ſervant 
i not greater than his Lord. Let us pray for 
grace, that we may with a ready mind take up our 
croſs daily, and follow Him. 


* * * 


ON coßcluding this paper the company ſepara- 
ted: each perſon retired to his lodgings, full of 
meditation. | 


Ar 
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Ax ten o'clock they met again on the terras, 
where they found the young nobleman's coach 
waiting for them. They went into it; and by 
Crito's deſire told the coachman to drive to 
St. Paul's. 


Tv paſſed along the Corſo : where they ſtopt 


for ſome time to viſit the church of Santa Maria 


in vid latd, and its ſubterranean apartments. 


Trty afterwards proceeded through the reſt of 
the city and ſuburbs : They paſſed within ſight of 
Monte Teſtaccio, and went out of the Oftian gate. 

TRAVELLING another mile they arrived at that 
venerable Bafilica, which Conſtantine erected to the 
memory of St. Paul; and which in the following 
century Theodaſius and Honorius conſiderably en- 
larged *. 


Its 


At the r end of this baſilica are to be ſeen the two 
following verſes in antient characters. Theodgſius cepit, perfecit 
Honorius aulam Doct᷑oris mundi ſacratam corpore Pauli. 


Queſta chieſa fu fondata da Conſtantino — la fabbrico in queſto 
luogo in un podere di S. Lucina Madrona Romana: in cui wi era 
anche il ſuo Cimeterio di S. S. Martiri, e vi fu ſepalto per la prima 
volta Þ Apaſtolo S. Pavlo da Timoteo ſuo diſcepolo : il detto cimeterio 
e ſotto queſia Chieſa, & vi ſi cala dalla appreſſo J altar maggiore. 


Mer. Errante. 


See alſo Dr. Cave's Liſe of St. Paul, at the concluſion of the 
ſeventh ſection. | : Toes 
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Is dimenſions are very great. Its breadth 
within the walls exceeds the breadth of the piazza 
Navona; that piazza, which was the antient Cir- 
cus Agonalis, and which is at preſent the principal 


ſquare (if ſuch an improper term may be uſed) of 
modern Rome. 


Tux moſt remarkable ornaments of this ſpacious 


church are ſeveral vaſt pillars of Egyptian granite : 
and four rows of columns; the inner rows 
which are peculiarly ſtately and beautiful, being 
of the richeſt Grecian marbles. | 


ITs antient Moſaics are alſo curious: but its 
roof and pavement are very diſproportionally 


mean . 


Tris church (being Gruate at about two miles 


diſtance from the parts of Rome, which are now in- 


Vor. II. * habited) 


* The pavement is compoſed of innumerable fragments of 
antient tomb-ſtones put together without order. The roof is 
lain timber. In Thecdo/ius's time the roof was all gilded, as 
it is deſcribed by a contemporary writer; Prudentius in paſſions 
Apoſtolnrum Petri & Pauli. 


Parte alid titulum Pauli via ſer wat Oſtienſis, 
Qua ftringit amnis ceſpitem finiſirum. 

Regia pompa lect eft : Princeps bonus has ſacravit arces, 
Luſitgue magni embitum talentit, 


Bracteolas trabibus fublevit, ut omnis aurulenta 4 


Lux eſſet intus, cen jubar ſub ortu. | 
Subdidit & Parias fulvis laquearibus columnas ö 
Diſtinguit illic quas quaternus ordo. _ | 
Tum camuros hyals infigni varie cucurrit arcus, 
Sic prata vernis floribus renident. 


Corpus Poctarum Lutinorum, p. 1620. 
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habited) is but little frequented. Solitude and filence 
oenerally reign in all its chapels and long iſles. 


Tux company paſſed here an hour with great 
ſatisfaction. The remarkable coolneſs of the place 
breathed a very agreeable refreſhment over their 
bodies; while their minds were ſoothed into tran- 
quillity and quiet meditation by the cooings of the 
many doves, which were ſometimes perched, ſome- 
times flying among the timbers of the roof. 


SUCH were the happy diſpoſitions of theſe three 
worthy young men, when their tutor led them to 
that place, in the middle of the church - Where 
part of the mortal remains of St. Paul is ſaid to 
be ſtill repoſing. Crito here preſented them a pa- 


per, containing ſome extracts from the concluſion 
of St. Cbryſaſtom's laſt homily on St. Paul's epiſtle 


to tlie Romans ws 
As 
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As ſoon as the young gentlemen had peruſed 
this ſhort paper, Crito, in a tone of voice expreſ- 
ſive of the greateſt humility, yet with a flow of 
eloquence far ſuperior to his uſual ſtile, indeed in a 
ſtile almoſt worthy of the ſubject, began to ſpeak 
on thoſe particulars of St. Paul's character, which 
are proper objects, not only of the admiration, but 
of the imitation alſo of every Chriſtian, He ſpoke 
of the piety and charity, the humility, zeal, and 
patience of this holy Apoltle. 


O that in theſe things, ſaid he, we could btcome 
imitators of St. Paul, as be was of a far greater 


perſon | *. £220 
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Tur young gentlemen now recollected ſeveral 
exalted paſſages in St. Paul's writings, as well as 
ſeveral ſhining parts in the hiſtory of his life. They 
were beginning to ſpeak on theſe topics, when 
the converſation was unexpectedly interrupted by 
the arrival of ſome 7talian and Malteſe gentle- 
men, with whom this Engliſh W were ac- 
quainted. 


Tux companies joined for ſome moments, and 
then divided. The Malteſe and the [talians re- 
mained in the church of St. Paul; and the Eugliſb 
company (being very deſirous to continue the con- 
verſation on its preſent topic ſomwhat longer) 


proceeded in their coach to .the PT valley 
of "ne Salviæ. 


* „% # 


| Tre valley of Auæ Salviæ is a very retired 
ſpot. It ſeems almoſt uninhabited : no farm-houle, 
no village, nor any other buildings are to be ſeen 
here ; except three chapels ſtanding in the 5 


of a green Paſture. 


Ix one of theſe chapels is an exquiſite picture 
of the crucifixion of St. Peter, by Guido Rhent : 
in another are the GH = the twelve Pn, 
by che ſchool of Rapbael. 


ArrIR 
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AFTER the young nobleman and the reſt of this 
Engliſb company had paſſed a quarter of an hour 
in admiring theſe” paintings, they far down on a 
graſſy bank near the porch of the chapel. 


PerMiT me, ſaid Crito, to return to the ſubject, 


on which you were juſt now ſpeaking : I mean the 
hiſtory of St. Paul. 


IT is remarkable, that many of his writings bear 
ſome relation to Rome or to [taly. 


"Tux epiſtle to the Hebrews was written by him, 
when in Italy: that to the Romans was, as appears 
by the title addreſſed to the Chriſtian inhabitants 
of this city. The epiſtles to the Galatians, and 
Epheſians, to the Philippians and the Calaſſians, 
were all compoſed by St. Paul, while reſident in 
this metropolis. - The ſame may be faid of his let- 
ter to the beloved, the faithful and charitable Phi- 
lemon; and of his ſecond epiſtle to Timothens : 
which epiſtte was indeed St. Paul's laſt work; and 
may. juſtly (according to St. Chry/oſtom) be con- 
ſidered as his laſt teſtament “. | 


* * 7 


Z 3 I THINK 


See Ti/llemont's Hiſtory of St. Paul, article 49. 
I eri voi pas fimplement d St. Timotee pour Pappeller aupròs de 


lei, mais pour Lerborter taut de nouveau d f acguitter de tous les 


dervoirs d un Evique & dun Dodteur, avec un wel: digne de tart 


as 
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I THIN we were informed this morning in the 
did latd, ſaid the eldeſt of the young gentlemen, 
that the As of the Apoſtles were written, or at leaſt 
finiſhed, at Rome, by St. Luke, under the inſpec- 
tion of St. Paul, | 


_THarT opinion ſeems indeed very probable, re- 
plied Crito, from the book's concluding with the 
account of St. Paul's being brought priſoner hither 
from Judæa . > 


How happy would it have been, ſaid Crito's 
Pupil, if St. Luke had lived long enough to have 
completed the hiſtory of St. Paul by the addition 
of a ſecond book of the Ads +? | | | 


In 


de graces gu il avoit receues, & avec un genercux mepris de tous 
les maux de ce monde, puiſque Peſprit du Chriſtianiſme n'eft point un 
eſprit de crainte, mais de courage & d amour, & que tous ceux qui 
veulent vivre avec piete en Teſu Chriſt, doivent etre perſecutes, 
comme il le woyoit par fon exemple. 


KaxonaF nov, us H Sparten IHEOY XPIETOY, 


* Vide St. Hieronymi Catal. Vir. Illuſtrium, c. 7. and Dr. 
Cave's Life of St. Luke, p. 181. par. 5. though it is faid by 
ſome, that the Ad of the Apoſtles were written at Alexandria 
by St. Lake, the year after St. Pan/ had left Rome to viſit the 
further parts of Itahy.— Vide Prolegomena Milli, p. xiv. 


+ Arabicus vilæ di Luce apud Kirkfenium ſcriptor ipſum Rome, 
laue non diu poſt primam S. Pauli e carcere folutionem paſſum (i. e. 
' anartyrio affettum } efſe vult; redditã hac ratione, quad fi diutius 
wvigifet, Acluum Apoſtelicoram hiftoriam longius protraæiſſet. 

Sec Dr. Cave's Seculum Apoſtol. Hiſt. Liter, 
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In relation to the ſacred writings, replied Crito, 
there is no doubt, but that every thing has been 
ordered infinitely for the beſt: But yet on the 
other hand it ſeems equally certain, that there 
mult have been very noble materials for a ſecond 
part of the As of the Apoſtles. If that book had, 
as you obſerve, been confined to St. Paul's hiſtory 
alone, its contents muſt have been very glorious, 
Among other things, it would have contained his 
ſecond journey to Rome, and the particulars of his 
tranſactions here. For (including both his jout- 
pics) St. Paul lived a conſiderable time here teach- 
ing not only the chief of the Jews, but many of the 
Gentiles alſo; particularly ſeveral even of Ceſar”s 
bouſehold. Here were ſis glorious chains made mani- 
teſt in the whole pretorium : Here was he brought 
twice before the face of the lion, that is, Nero *. 
After his long labours in the miniſtry of the goſ- 
pel, (labours, in which he perlevered during, I 
think, thirty years, travelling through many dit- 
ferent and diſtant parts of the Roman empire) Here 
at laſt he finiſhed his courſe, and accompliſhed, far 
more nobly than any of the heathen heroes of this 
city, his Holy warfare. 

oy 7 2 his 

* PFuſebius imagines, that St. Paul calls Nero by that name 
on account of his cruelty : perhaps alſo, it might be ſaid, on 
account of that fierce animal's being imagined to be the ſo- 
vereign of the beaſts, It is remarkable, that the perſon, who 
brought king Agrippa the news of 7iberius's death, made ute 
of the ſame ex preſſion: yawvooy Ty BRpaior, Touziy 0 Mons 


gen. Jaſepbhi Antiq. Jud. lib. 18. 
| u 
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Ox this account T ſhould humbly ſubmit it to 
the opinion of the proper judges, whether or no 
thoſe writings of St. Paul, which bear relation to 
this city or country, or at leaſt an extract of the 
moral parts of them, might not be propoſed to 
travellers, during their reſidence at Rome, as a 
very uſeful kind of Sunday's private ſtudies. 


ALL travellers to Athens, in viewing the remains 
of the Areopagus, ought certainly to recollect St. 
Paul's oration there, If we ſhould live to make 
the tour of Greece and Afia Minor, we ſhall doubt- 
leſs at Athens, and in many other places, have 
Juſt occaſion to think on St. Paul's evangelical la- 
bours, ſufferings, and impriſonments, as well on 
the epiſtles which he wrote to or from ſeveral of 
the cities in thoſe eaſtern regions. During our reſi- 
dence at Rome, why ſhould we not in /ike manner 
frequently meditate on the parts of St. Paul's hiſ- 
tory; which have, ſome of them, a very ſtrong 
relation to this place? 

We have, for a conſiderable ſpace of time paſt, 


been daily ſtudying the imperfect characters of 
the 


In relation to the two trials of St. Paul. in the firſt of which 
he was acquitted by Nero, Eu/ebius makes the following ob- 
ſervation. 


EO; 51 Tu xdr fer a mi t: Ty NeywrT- J- 
Netfeern, fader Tur vary dννẽr . Tv Tlavay de, £9541 a . 
Upeta ger; Je eis aJejuTYs TAKES» HETR, THY WANWY Y 7 7% 


Nc rd THY LTIOGAWY EY EPL AWAR 
he Hiſt, Ecclef, lib. ii. 8 
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the heathen worthies of this city. Yeſterday we 
were buſy in admiring the death of Seneca and 
Thraſeas. But let us recollect that the holy Apo- 
ſtle and converter of the heathen world laid down 
his venerable head cn the bloody block, under the 
tyranny of the ſame Nero, and in the ſuburbs of this 


ſame city. 


SHALL we be inattentive to his chains and mar- 
tyrdom ? Shall we ſhut our eyes to His inſtructions 
and example? He in a very high degree, after 
his Divine Maſter, was a light to lighten even the 
moſt learned part of the Gentiles, (particularly 
by his being ſo ready to preach the goſbe! not only at 
Athens, but at Rome al/o) and to be the glory of 
his own people, whether we conſider him as an 
T/raelite, or as a Roman Citizen. 


From a principle not only of juſtice, but of 
gratitude, let us endeavour to expreſs here ſome 
due reſpect to his ſacred memory, It was for xs 
Gentiles that he often bent his knees in prayer; 
it was for us that he laboured molt inceſſantly, 
and paſſed through innumerable perils and pains. 


Wirz theſe thoughts I waked and left my bed 
by ſun-riſe laſt Sunday morning. I then imme- 
diately withdrew to- my cloſet : and there (after 
ſome ſhort, but I hope nat ill- intended devo- 
tion) had We great happineſs to paſs ſeveral of the 

calm, 
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calm, ſerene, and freſh hours of the day in read- 
ing alone and on my knees that divine epiſtle, which 
St. Paul wrote from this city to his moſt beloved 
children at Philippi. 


WRIIE I was reading that epiſtle, my heart 
often returned to you, my dear friends. Nor can 
I be ſorry for that wandering of my thoughts: 
For I am ſure that I ought always upon every re- 
membrance of you ta pray that your faith and love 
may abound yet more and more : that ye may be filled 
with all the fruits of righteouſneſs : that ye may be- 
come the children of God. O my beloved brethren, 
may the God of peace (that peace which paſſeth all 
underſtanding) be for ever with you ! 


O my dear friends, may that heavenly reſigna- 
tion which breathes in this Apoſtle's writings , 
may that fervent piety, which was in him from 
his youth up conſtantly accompanied with much 
learning, and with a conſcience void of offence to- 
ward God and man; may his great benevolence 
to all the nations, through whoſe countries he ever 
travelled ; may his abundant love even to his ene- 
mies, and unlimited charity to all men, whether 
Greeks or Barbarians, Jews or Heathens; (though 
he was perſecuted by them all) may the memory 
of theſe his virtues have their due effect, a deep 
and indelible impreſſion, on your minds ! 


May 
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May the influence of his | writings, and of his 
example in all its fulneſs, deſcend and reſt upon 
you! 


From my heart I wiſh you to be happier, than 
I what dare hope for myſelf : to be happicr, & 
in parvo & in magno; & in tempore & in eter- 
nilate ! 


May you be eternally happy, happy, as my 
as God himſelf will be happy 


May your employment here at Rome be, by 
God's mercy, of ſuch a kind, as to conduct you 
to that happineſs! Many centuries, many thou- 
ſands of years hence, even from the immenſe depth 
of a bleſſed eternity, may your ſouls look back 
with pleaſure to the recollection of your employ- 
ment at Rome May that retroſpect. be one part 
of your felicity, even while your faculties ſhall be 
otherwiſe all-enraptured with the extatic viſion of 
the everlaſting glory of thoſe apoſtles, primitive 
ſaints, and martyrs ; in ſome of whole foot- 
ſteps you are an in 1510 place now tread- 
ing! 


O my dear friends, you cannot on this verdant 
graſs-plot ſtir one ſtep, where St. Paul has not 
trod. In this place {according to the united teſ- 


timony, I believe, of all hiſtorians) chat bleſſed 
apoſtle, 
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apoſtle, ſaint, and martyr, was called to ſeal the 
goſpel with his blood. 


PerHAPS it was on this bank that 7. :matbeus 
kneeled in prayer, while his maſter was led up to 
the block : There perhaps St. Paul ſtood in his laſt 
moments, meditating on that heavenly kingdom 
to which he was then approaching; that third 
heaven, the glories of which he had already ſeen. 


Bur why, dear firs, do you look thus earneſtly 
on me? Indeed I am deeply (though not /ufficiently) 
ſenſible of my infinite unworthineſs even to pro- 
nounce any of thele ſacred names. Every time [ 
.make mention of them, my conſcience cries out 
aloud to me, how unworthy I am, even of the 
ground on which I ever tread ; or of the air, which 
ever blows in my face. Yet let not my utter un- 
fitneſs to preach on theſe or ſimilar ſubjects, abate 
in the leaſt your reverence for them. | 


* * ** 


Ir is perhaps unneceſſary, continued Crito after 
ſome pauſe, that I ſhould thus perſuade you to the 
ſtudy of the works of St. Paul: I have great rea- 
ſon to believe that the goodneſs of your own hearts 
has long ago ſuggeſted to you in ſome degree the 
propriety of ſuch a ſtudy, while at Rome. 


Soo after our firſt arrival here, I remember 
with great pleaſure that I came by chance into my 


Pupil's 
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pupil's apartment one Sunday evening, (it was on 
the 25th of January) and found him reading that 
epiſtle to Timotbeus, which I juſt now mentioned; 
that epiſtle, in which the heart of St. Paul pours 
forth the fulneſs of its tenderneſs towards this his 
deareſt ſon. 


Mr pupil read to me the five or ſix concluding 
veries of the laſt chapter. In relation to one of 
thoſe verſes he obſerved, that nothing more ſtrong- 
ly demonſtrates the falſeneſs of the outward: ap- 


pearance of things in this life than the fact of ſuch 
a wretch as Nero having ſat in judgment on ſuch a 
ſaint as St. Paul. How did they then appear ? 
St. Paul in irons, deſerted ** his friends “; loaded 


with 
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with contempt and inſults by his enemies : Nero 
ſeated on the Roman tribunal in all the pomp and 
glitter of imperial ſplendor, and ſurrounded doubt- 
leſs with crouds of flattering courtiers. 


Bur bow contrary has been the condition of their 


ſouls 


ever ſince ? How different will be their meeting 


at the Laſt Day? Let me refer you to what I 


find 


noted on this occaſion in my memorandum 


papers, (my pupil gave me the hint of it) the 
ſeventeen firſt verſes in the fifth nn of the 
Book of 6 dom “. , E 


Wars 
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. WaiLE Crito was thus ſpeaking, his pious pupil 
held down his bluſhing countenance. I am ſure 
ſaid he, that both on account of my youth, and 

of 
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of many other more important conſiderations, I 
am really very unworthy to pretend to ſpeak on ſuch 
ſubjects. Yet in yuſtice to my. two good young 
friends here, let me have the pleaſure of aſſuring 


you that /heir hearts overflowed with the higheſt 


happineſs this morning, while they were liſtening 
to your inſtructions in the baſilica of St. Paul. 
They acknowledged theſe ſentiments to me after- 
wards, though they were ſilent when on the ſpot. 
Even at preſent their hearts hurn with them. 


Ler me add that a ſimilar ardovr and plea- 
ſure filled their minds ſome few days paſt, while 
we were viewing the beautiful- round-chapel built 
by Bramante, on the Faniculan hill, on the very 
ſpot where it is ſaid that St. Peter was crucified. 
But pray, dear fir, what may be your opinion as 
to the truth of that hiſtory ? If we miſtake not, 
it has been controverted: 


Wr will talk on that i ſubject, jepliea Crito, if 
you pleaſe, i in the afternoon: at preſent let us finiſh 
our morning ſtudies here. For the Mal;eſe and 1ta- 
lian gentlemen, who were with us at-St. Paul's, are 


following us hither. T heir coach, vou ſee, has 
: Ky juſt 
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juſt now ſtopped at the gate-way which leads to 


theſe chapels. As devotion is the motive of their 
coming hither, it will be proper for us to retire. 


„ „ — 


Tun Engliſh gentlemen now returned to Rome. 
In their way to their lodgings they viſited the 
church and rich * of S. S. TO and Pu- 
| dentiana. 


Taz company dined to-day at the young noble- 


man's apartments. But they were all remarkably 
abſtemious. After coffee they withdrew, as uſual, 
to ſleep : but none of them cloſed their eyes. 


Fur v met again at tea. While they were 


drinking it, the young nobleman deſired to look 


again on the paper, which Crito had ſhewed to 
them this morning. 


Wir deep attention the company conſidered 


its contents, particularly its concluſion, 


AFTER the re-peruſal of this paper, they walk- 


ed down in ſilence from the Colle Pinciano, or Hor- 
tulano *, and pailing by the church of Cardinal 


Vol. II. A a Borromes, 


Its modern name is Monte di Trinita, 


80 2 — - hd. 
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Borromeo, and the Lying-in Hoſpital at the mag- 
nificent - Ripetta, (which is on the banks of the 
Tiber) they took boat, and croſſed that narrow but 
rapid ſtream. 


Tux landed on the oppoſite bank among ſome 
cardens : for the whole large ſpace between this 
part of the Tiber and the Vatican hill, is at preſent 
nothing but gardens, fields and meadows. 


IT was then that time of the evening, when a 
rural walk, attended by divine meditations, 1 1s moſt 
pleaſant. 


 CRITO at length began the converſation, fol- 
lowing the train of thought in which he had been 
engaged at the concluſion of his paper on the ſub- 


Jett of Suffering Virtue.” 


Tnovon we are neither able, ſaid he, nor wor- 
thy, to meditate on the high and holy ſubject of 
our Saviour's Paſſion, yet let us endeavour to con- 
fider and fully contemplate the patience and forti- 
rude of His firſt followers and diſciples: in the 
ſame manner, as though we cannot fix our eyes on 
the ſun, even while ſetting, yet we may view with 


Pleaſure the reflection of his light on the face of the 


moon, and * that evening ſtar, 


LEY 
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Lr us not think the deaths of thoſe holy mar- 


tyrs and ſaints to be leſs inſtructive leſſons to us 
than their lives. By their deaths Providence as it 
were demonſtrates to us that there muſt be another 
life. When we ſee wicked men proſper, and ſaints 
dye in dungeons, we are far from doubting of Provi- 
dence, we are ſtrengthened in the aſſured belief, that 
God who. has flamped the marks of infinite wiſdom 
and goodneſs on all his works, has appointed a juſt 
retribution in the world to come. And faith reveals 
to us clearly this important. ſecret. We at preſent 
ſee only one end of the chain in the conduct of Provi- 
dence towards men: many links of it are now cons 
cealed from our eyes. Let us wait a little, and we 
ſhall ſee in eternity God's goodneſs abundantly Jo 
fied, 


In. the mean time let us follow the examples 
of thoſe bleſſed ſaints; their examples of piety to 
heaven, and charity to man : Let us thankfully 
accept every good gift of Providence; and patient- 
ly endure every ſeeming evil, which may be ap- 
pointed for us during this ſhort and tranſitory 
ſtate. 


CRITO now pauſing, permit me, dear Sir, 
ſaid his pupil, to indulge myſelf in the recollection 
of ſome happy hours, which J enjoyed about two 
months ago. Happy I call them, becauſe during 
; A a 2 their 
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their continuance my mind was filled with thoughts 
Hen to yours. 


„Tus _ 3 you 3 this courſe of 040 
* the laſt day of April, was the feſtival of 
the Aſcenſion *. In the afternoon of that day I 
attended this our noble young friend to ſee the 
large picture, which Mr. Mengs has deſigned and 
executed on that glorious ſubject - 


To one repreſentation: in that painting we ſhut 
our eyes. But in relation to the figures of the 
bleſſed Virgin, and of the Apoſtles, who are there 
deſcribed, kneeling and adoring our Saviour during 
his aſcent to heaven, on theſe our eyes were long 
time fixed. 


OUR thoughts entered into the ſubzect, and 
Je on it, and were abſorbed in it. 


Ar the inſtant of the ienben (ſaid we to each 
other) how totally muſt zhe/e holy perſons have 
diſregarded all the labours, pains, and dangers, 

with which, during the ſhortneſs of human life, 
innocence and ſanctity are ſometimes tried ? Such 

were 


* See pages xvi. and xxxiv, of the Introduklion to the firſt 
book. ; | 
1 This picture was at Rome in the year 1761; but was in- 


— to be removed to Dreſden as ſoon as the war ſhould be 
ende 
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were our thoughts alſo while viewing that 5 
of the Aſcenſion. | 


We afrerwards walked, along this very path, to 
St. Peter's. We found the church full of pro- 
ceſſions, and reſounding with ſacred muſic. 


May my dear friends in England, may my dear 
friends here pardon me — I then could not forbear 
wiſhing mylelt in heaven. 


SeARCE had Crito's pupil uttered theſe laſt 


words; when, recollecting himſelf, and bluſhing 
at the ſentiments which had ſuddenly riſen from his 
heart, and had been unawares exprefſed by his 
lips, he haſtened to turn the diſcourſe to its for- 
mer topick ; the picture of the Aſcenſion by Mr. 


Mengs. 


CRITO joined with him in his admiration of 
moſt parts of that picture. He at the ſame time 
ſpoke, with ſome reſtriction, in favour of church- 
paintings in general. Provided (faid he) thoſe 
paintings are confined to ſcriptural ſubjects, or to 
authentic and edifying parts of church - hiſtory, I 
cannot but be of opinion that they may frequently 
ſerve to awaken ſome good emotions in the breaſt 
of the ſpectator. 


A a 3 I AAvx 
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I nave indeed of late, ſaid the young noble- 
man, thought, that to conſider thoſe kinds of paint- 
ing, merely with an artiſt's eye, is too 1 a 


1 of ſtudying them. 


Son few weeks ago I took a ſolitary walk to 
that chapel on Monte Czlio, which is enriched with 
the two famous pictures of Dominichini and Guido, 
on the ſubject of St. Andrew's martyrdom. I fat 
there alone near half an hour ; remarking, as well 
as I was able, the different excellencies of each of 
thoſe maſters: Dominichini's picture, though it is 
not perhaps ſo faultleſs as that of Guido, yet it is 
ſaid (and, I thought, juſtly) to contain equal, if 
not ſuperior beauties. 


Warire I was thus amuſing myſelf, an accident 
happened which inſtructed me that I might have 
been employing my thoughts there in @ much bet- 
Fer manner. 


An elderly woman (a native of France, and of 

a good family there) entered the chapel ; her dreſs 
was plain, but clean and neat ; (it ſeemed to be 
the proper garb of charity) her looks remarkably 
Full of benevolence, humility, and devotion. She 
knelt down immediately before the communion- 
table, and kiſſed the pavement. After ſome few 
moments ſhe roſe, and walked back to thar part 
of the 9 where ( * know) Dominicbini has 
repre- 
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repreſented on the wall St. Audreto patiently en- 
during thoſe torments, which uſually preceded 
crucifixion : flagellis ceſum. At the ſight ſhe burſt 
into tears, Soon however drying thoſe tears, ſhe 
turned round to the oppoſite painting of Guida: 
She fixed her eyes on the Apoſtle there joyfully 
ſaluting and welcoming his croſs: Her counte- 
nance was in that inſtant covered with a ſmiling 
calmneſs, and with all the tokens of a meek, 
reſigned, and peaceful mind. She drew a Chair, 
and fat down by Guide's picture: She took a 
book of devotion in her hands, and began, 19 
peruſe it. I was impertinent enough to loo 
over her ſhoulder: it was a tranſlation of the 
treatiſe de Imitatione ; and was opened at the 12th 
chapter of the ſecond book, The words which 
met my eye were the following: IL faut pratiquer 
la patience, fi vous voulez jouir de la paix du cœur, 
& meriter une couronne eternelle. 


I REMEMBER that chapter, replied Crito; it is 
a very fine one. I am obliged to you for remind- 
ing me of it afreſh. I will read it over again this 
evening. I. have the book in the original: and in- 
deed quoted ſome lines from it, in the paper which 
I laid on your table this morning. 


Ix the mean time, as you have accidentally 
mentioned the martyrdom of St. Andrew, permit 
me to obſerve that St. Andrew is deſcribed in holy 

| Aa 4 p writ 
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writ as one of the Ant . of the LAMB of 
GOD. 


CRIT O now ſtopt in his walk, and ſtood ſtill 
for ſome moments : he took from his pocket the 


_ firſt volume of the New Teſtament ; being a ſmall 


edition of the Goſpels and Acts in Greek, with the 
Latin tranſlation : he read from it the many, 
lines. 


Altera die iterum ſtabat Joannes, & ex diſcipulis 
ejus duo. Et reſpiciens Jeſum ambulantem, dixit, 
Ecce AGNUS DEI! 


Et audierunt eum duo diſcipuli loquentem, & ſe- 
cuti ſunt Feſum — Erat autem Andreas, frater Si- 
monis Petri unus ex duobus, qui audierant d Joanne, 
& ſecuti fuerant eum. Invenit hic primum fratrem 
ſuum Simonem, & dixit ei, Invenimus MESSIA “. 


ST. Andrew, my dear friends, at our Sayiour's 
call, readily left all things to follow him. Both 
in life and death he proved himſelf a worthy teacher 
of the doctrine of the Croſs. 


Tur death of the croſs was appointed for St. 
andrew * and indeed it is highly ſuitable to his 
von 


"Its * Evang. St, Jobannis, chap. i. 
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character to think, that he received his crown with 
ardent joy. | 


He preached the goſpel in Greece, and there laid 
down his life for it: he confirmed the faith by his 
blood ſhed on the croſs 4. Patræ in Achaia. 


Lir us here pauſe a little, and reflect on hat 
circumſtance. —Is it not probable that St. Andrew, 
in the hour of his martyrdom, devoutly recollect- 
ed thoſe words, which our Saviour had ſpoken to 
him and to St. Philip, on a ſubje& very ſimilar ? 
It was at that remarkable time, when ſome Grecians 
expreſſed their deſire of ſeeing Ixsus. 


CRITO now turned to the 12th chapter of St. 
John; and deſired leave to read the following paſ- 
ſage, | | 


Erant autem quidam Gentiles (Fame) ex his qui 
aſcenderant ut adorarent in die feflo. Hi ergo acceſ- 
ſerunt ad Philippum, qui erat a Bethſaiad Galilee, 
& rogabant eum, dicentes; Domine, volumus Ixs uu 
videre. Venit Philippus & dicit Andres, Andreas 
rurſum & Philippus dixerunt Teſu. 


leſus autem reſpondit eis, dicens: Venit hora, ut 
clarificetur Filius Hominis. Amen, amen, dico vo- 
bis, niſi granum frumenti cadens in terram mortuum 
fuerit 
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fuerit ipſum ſolum manet : fi autem mortaum fuerit, 
multum frutium affert. Qui amat animam ſuum, 
perdet eam; & qui odit animam ſuam in hoc mundo, 
in vitam æternam cuſtodit eam. Si quis mibi mi- 
niſtrat, me ſequator; & ubi ſum ego, illic & mi- 
niſter meus erit, Si quis mibi miniſtraverit, bonori- 
ficabit eum Pater meus. Nunc anima mea turbata 
eft, & quid dicam ? Pater, ſalvifica me ex bic hord, 
Sed propterea veni in banc boram. Pater, clariſicu 
omen tuum. 
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Venit ergo vox de cœlo + Et clarificavi, & iterum 
clarificabo. Turba ergo que flabat & audierat di- 
cebat tonitruum eſſe factum. Alii dicebant, Angelus 


ei locutus eſt. 


Reſpondit Teſus, & dixit: Non propter me bæc 
vox venit, ſed propter vos. Nunc judicium eſt mun- 
di ; nunc principis hujus mundi ejicietur foras. Et 
ego fi exaltatus fuero a terrd, omnia trabam ad me- 
ipſum. (Hoc autem dicebat, fignificans qua morte 
eſſet moriturus.) 


*. * * 


Ir ſeems (continued Crito cloſing the book) to 
be very obſervable, that as our Saviour himſelt, 


to the utter confuſion of human pride, patiently 
ſubmitted 
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ſubmitted to the moſt ignominious kind of death, 
ſo likewiſe did all his holy apoſtles. 


Tux holy apoſtles and friends of CR ISH were 
treated during their lives as malefactors. They 
were impriſoned : they were baniſhed : they wan- 
dered about, being deſtitute ; afflicted ; tormented; 
hated ; deſpiſed : they, of whom the world was 
not worthy. After ſeveral years thus paſſed, they 
(like the prophets and martyrs of the Old Teſta- 
ment) were tortured, not accepting deliverance : 
they were ſlain with the ſword, 


Or what then ought a common Chriſtian to 
complain ? | 


I apt yeſterday ſome extracts from the Imi- 
tation, mingling them with ſome words of my 
own, which, if you will give me leave, I will now 
read to you. They are on this ſlip of paper. 


O ingrata anima mea, ceſſa tandem congueri; con- 
Jiderata CnrisTiI & ſanforum ejus amicorum paſ- 


fone. 


CarIsTus pati voluit, & cruciſgi: Chriſtiani 
autem hodierni, otium ſibi quærunt, & requiem & 
divitias & longæ vitæ commeda. Such were not 
the thoughts of the glorious company of the apo- 
43 *0 ſtles; 
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es; ſuch were not their expectations. Quid Bic 
circumſpicis, anima mea? Non eſt hic locus reguietio- 
nis tuæ. In cœleſtibus debet eſſe tua babitatio in 
eternum, 


O Deus menus, verte mihi in amaritudinem omnem 
conſolationem carnalem, ab æternorum amore me ab- 
ftrabentem. Non me decipiat mundus, & brevis glo- 
ria ejus : da mihi fortitudinem refiſtendi, patientiam 
tolerandi, conſtantiam perſeverandi: da pro omnibus 
mundi confolationibus ſuaviſſimam Se1riTis ur 
unctionem. | 


Muc inſtruction might be reaped from a re- 
collection of the catalogue of the apoſtles, joined 
to a ſerious conſideration of what was their lot in 
this world. | 


Accorvins to the accounts, which are moſt 
generally received, | 

1. St. Peter was crucified. 

2. St. Andrew was crucified. 

« St. Bartholomew was flead alive. 
. St. John was baniſhed, after having been caft 
in a caldron of boiling oil. 

5, 6. Two St. James. One was beheaded : of 
the other the brains were daſhed our. 

7, St. Philip was ſtoned. 

8. St. Thomas ſtabbed, | 

9. St, 
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i-g-⸗ St. Matthew beheaded. 
10. St. Simon crucified. 
11. St. Jude ſhot with arrows. 
12. St. Matthias ſtabbed. | 1 
13. St. Paul beheaded. £4 


Trayert. Io EDM ar- ον var, ws apo en 
u⁰ο AUxXWn, | 

at 
I w1s$n, faid the young nobleman, that you had 
' favoured us with ſome of theſe ſentiments this morn- 
ing, while we were admiring the figures of the 
apoſtles Painted of the 90 of Raphael. - But | 
Pray proceed. 5 


AMONG theſe bleſſed Apoſtles, replied Crito, the 
firſt who gained the crown of martyrdom was St. James, 
brother of St. Jobn. In the beginning of our Sa- 
viour's miniſtry St. James had readily left every thing 
to obey the divine call: after our Saviour's aſcenſion 
he followed his maſter's path to heaven doubtleſs 
with equal readineſs. Enabled, not by the ſtrength 
of his own reſolutions, but by the ſtrength of 
grace, St. James joyfully accepted his Lord's cup 
of ſuffering; and was the firſt of the Apoſtles, 
who drank of it. 


I REMEMBER, faid the young nobleman, that 
in the picture of the Aſcenſion (of which your pu- 
pil 
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pil was juſt now ſpeaking) there was ſomething 
very peculiarly ſtriking in the- figure and counte- 
nance of St. Jamat. But pray inform me, where 
Was it that St. James ſuffered, and at what time. 


Hz ſuffered at Jeruſalem, replied Crits, a lite 
before Easter; in the eleventh or twaltth year, af- 
ter he had attended his Saviour's agony there in 
the n of wm 7 


0 LAU DI U $ was then emperor, of Rene. and 
Herod Agrippa king of Judea. For it was Herod 
Agrippa who ſlew St. James with the ſword ; and, 
ſeeing that it pleaſed the e Jews, proceeded 25 2 
Peter alſo, intending doubtleſs the ſame cruelty to 


him. 


Your mentioning the name of St. Peter re- 
minds me, ſaid Crits's pupil, that while we were 
this morning in the valley of Aque Salviæ, you 
were aſked a queſtion relative to his hiſtory ; which 
you gave us reaſon to hope you would reſolve this 
afternoon. 1 could wiſh you would now reſolye 
our doubts on that ſubject, 


PerMiT me, ſaid the eldeſt of the young gen- 
tlemen, to ſecond that motion. We are walking 
at preſent in direct and full view of his magnifi- 
cent baſilica; and conſequently our thoughts i in 


this converſation naturally point to him. 
1 In 


I: N enact of St. Peter, replied Crito, there are 
two particular difficulties which diſcourage me from 
attempting to ſpeak on the ſubject of his life and 
character. 


Fist, my own great demerits. I am not wor- 
thy to talk on the virtues of any one the moſt im- 
perfect among good men: Much leſs ought I to 
preſume to attempt the deſcription of that eminent 
ſanctity, that ſtrong faith, that ardent love of God, 
and zeal for the ſalvation of human ſouls, which 
inſpired the holy perſon, who is a n 
the foft | in the catalogue of the apoſtles. , 


Tux other difficulty riſes from the circumſtance 
of St. Peter's reſidence in this city having been 
much CORONER in modern ages. 


I MuST b indeed to my ſhame, that 


I have not as yet ſufficiently applied myſelf to 


that important branch of the ſcience of divinity, 
eccleſiaſtic hiſtory, ſo as to be able to give you 
any full information on this point, and at the ſame 
time to do what is perhaps proper juſtice to the 
arguments of the writers on both ſides of the que- 
ſtion. 


IM 
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I MIGHT add, that controverſy (however, on 
fome occaſions, highly uſeful and neceſſary) is in 
general not an agreeable employment. Its diſ- 
cuſſions are difficult; and the temper which it 
ſometimes produces is not that of a Chriſtian hearr. 
Happy is the eccleſiaſtic who is engaged in the 
other occupations, of a religious life, in the ſmooth- 
er path of other ſtudies, in the ſerene felicities of 
devotion, and in the celeſtial employments of that 
univerſal charity, with which all the true ſervants 
of God are unextinguiſhably inflamed : loving one 
another with a pure heart fervently, and laying afide 
ell. malice and all guile, and bypocrifies and envies, 
and all evil ſpeakings. | 3 


_ Yer on the other hand ſurely the ** fub- 
jects of this day's converſation ought to impart a 
generous warmth to our hearts; we ought neither 
to be aſhamed, nor afraid to confeſs our opinion, 
as to that controverted point. 


Mos r probably it is very true, that St. Fa 
paſſed a conſiderable part of his life in this city : 
and on this account we ought, during our happy 
reſidence here, frequently to meditate on his virtues, 
and endeavour to pay due honour and veneration 
to his bleſſed memory. | 


W 
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We juſtly reverence St. Paul, as the apoſtle of 
the Gentile world : but let us not forget that St, 
Peter alſo highly merits the ſame title. 


Is it your opinion, ſaid Crito's pupil, that St. 
Peter was really crucified at Rome ? 


Is, x relation to the manner and place of St. Pe- 
ter's death, my opinion is this, replied Crito. 


Tuar St. Peter was crucified, may be implied 
from the goſpel of St. 7obn. He glorified God, 
following his holy Lord even in the manner of bis 
death F. 


THrart he ſuffered at Rome, all the antient wri- 
ters are ſaid to be unanimous ; and as to the mo- 
derns, many learned Proteſtants agree with the 
Roman Catholicks in this point . | 


BoTH theſe points ſeem indeed ſufficiently clear: 
bur as to the exact time of his ſufferings, and the 
Vor. II. B b exact 


® See the tenth and eleventh chapter of the 43s, and the 
7th verſe of the fifteenth chapter. 3 


I See chap. xxi. 15. 


+ See Dr. Pearſon's. poſthumous works; Dr. Caves Life of 
St. Peter, and Literary Hiſtory, Sæc. Apoſt. p.5 and 7. and 
. alſo Polis Synopſis on the 19th verſe of the 2 iſt chapter of St, 
Jebn's Goſpel, IS 
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exact ſpot in Rome where he breathed out his pious 
foul; I believe there may be ſome real reaſon to 


doubt. 


Ix relation to his interment, it was probably 
Bere, where his ſplendid church now appears. The 
palaces of the Cæſars are in ruins, but the tomb 
df the fiſnerman is in the higheſt glory. 


Tux tradition, that St. Peter was really buried 
here, is greatly corroborated by the teſtimony of 
Caius, who lived about fifteen hundred and fifty 
years ago *; and by the indubitable fact of the 
emperor Conſtantine's having built here in honour 
of St. Peter a baſilica which was very ſtately, 
though I ſuppoſe not comparable to the preſent 
moſt magnificent ſtructure. 

Tux baſilica of St. Peter, ſaid the young noble- 
man, which was erected by Conftantine, ſeems 
(from the plans of it publiſhed by Bonanni) to have 
v5 | "= 


* Hep Twy rom, td, ru Epnpaeviov AT OAWN Th Z tp 
(enupara xarartegura, Ono, Eye de Ta Tporaia Tw 
aro o0\uy txw drier, Ea yas Jihnons i ems Tor 
EaTinavev, 1 eri Thy odov THI Wav EUpNTELS ra rperala TW 


TAUTHY adpugaſaeuur THY EXXATCIAU, 
Euſeb. Hiſt. Ecel. B. xe. 


See alſo Euſeb. lib, it, c. 25. p. 67. Cove s Appendix to St. 
; Peter's Lite, p. 47» a 
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been very ſintilar to the baſilica of St. Paul, which 
we vilited this morning. 


TXr1s obſervation of the young nobleman re- 
called ſeveral pious ideas to Crito's mind. He re- 
collected ſome of thoſe awful ſentiments which 
had filled his heart in the morning, while ſtanding 
near the ſtairs which lead down to St. Paul's 


grave. 


How ſtriking, ſaid he, is that paſſage in St. 
Chry/oſtom's deſcription of the laſt day? Eure 
apraynoira: ThavaGy, meg IIe S. Emonoare, » 
OpiZare, own Eri Ora Popn, mw Taro cgi Pune 
aviS"apeyo ano Tx; Seng axes eres Terps, „ augopprve, 


tig Ty anarriow Ts KYPIOT “. 


Tur idea of the glorious reſurrection of St. Pe- 
ter, and of St. Paul, ſeems to have been ſtrongly 
impreſſed on St. Chry/eftom's mind. For in another 
part of his works +, ** What, ſays he, was more 
glorious than Paul; what more illuſtrious than 
Peter, who travelled over the earth ſowing every 
where the ſeeds of religion? But if in this world 
they were endued with ſuch power, think what 

Bb 2 they 


See the concluſion of the laſt Homily on the Epiſtle to the 
Romans, 


+ Expoſitio in Pſalmum cix. 
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they will be on that day, when they ſhall have 
received bodies incorruptible, immortal, and far 
exceeding all earthly glory ; faſhioned like the 
glorious body of Chriſt, according to the mighty 
working whereby he is able to ſubdue all things to 
himſelf “. 


* * 5 


You favoured us this morning, ſaid the eldeſt 
of the young gentlemen, with a catalogue of the 
ſacred writings, which were compoſed by St. Paul 
while at Rome. Give me leave to aſk you, whe- 
ther St. Peter wrote any thing during his reſidence 
here. Did he ſow the ſeeds of religion here with 
his words and example only, or was his pen alſo 
employed in thoſe glorious labours ? 


Ir is faid, replied Crito, and I believe truly, 
that as St. Paul aſſiſted St. Luke in writing the 
hiſtory of the Acts of the Apoſtles, ſo alſo St. Pe- 
ter, while at Rome, aſſiſted St. Mark in the com- 
poſition and reviſal of his goſpel +: From whence 
=: 


® See St. Paul's Epiſtle to the Philippians, chap. iii. 21. 


+ St. Mark accompanied St. Peter in his apoſtolical progreſs, 
preached the goſpel in 7taly and at Rome, where at the re- 
queſt of the Chriſtians of thoſe parts he compoſed his goſpel. 
— The converts at Rome not content to have heard St. _ 

| preach, 
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it might be that ſome antients have attributed that 
goſpel to St. Peter himſelf. He certainly had a 
very conſiderable ſhare in the work. It has been 
obſerved (as an inſtance of St. Peter's great hu- 
mility) that in this goſpel no mention is made of 
the high commendations which our Saviour gave to 
that apoſtle on his confeſſing him to be the Son of 
God; but the hiſtory of his ſhameful lapſe and 
denial of his maſter is related at full length, with 
ſome particular aggravations, of which the other 
Evangeliſts take no notice “. 


Bur the only writings, to which St. Peter's 
name is affixed, are his Epiſtles. 


IN relation to, the two Epiſtles of St. Peter, I 
could heartily wiſh, that you would allot ſome few 
hours next Saturday or Sunday for the diligent 
peruſal of them. The firſt of thote Epiſtles is, 
you know, generally underſtood to have been ſent 

by 


preach, preſſed St. Mark his diſciple, that he would commit 
to writing an hiſtorical account of what he delivered to them: 
which he performed with no leſs taithfulneſs than brevity, 
all which St. Peter peruſed, ratified wich his authority, and 
commanded to be publicly read in their religious aſſemblies. 


See Dr Cawe's Life of St. Hark, folio edition, p. 174. and 
p. 176. and alfo his Literary Hiſtory, v. i. p. 24. St. Mark 
was martyred at Alexandria, in the 14th year of Nero. 


* See Euch. Dem. lib. iii. c. 5. P. 121, 122. 
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by St. Peter from this city *. He is ſaid to have 
written the ſecond alſo here while in priſon, ſome 
hittle time before his putting off his mortal ta- 
bernacle. 


How pleaſing will it be to you, in comparing 
that epiſtle with one of St. Paul's, to conſider both 
theſe great apoſtles looking forward with joy to 
their approaching crowns of everlaſting glory + ? 


Ir indeed I might preſume (unworthy as I am) 
to recommend to you any method of preparing 
your minds far duly meditating on St. Peter's mar- 
tyrdom, it ſhou!d be this. | 


Dit1cenTLy ſtudy his two epiſtles, endeavour 
to enter into the ſtream of thought, and into the 
divine ſpirit itſelf of the writer. 

- Warn 


® Sce Gretius's note on the 13th chapter of this Epiſtlo. 
De Babylone diſſident weteres & novi interpretes. === Veteres Ro- 
mam interpretantur, ubi Petrum fuiſſe nemo wverus Chriſtianus du- 
bitabit ; navi Babylonem in Chaldea, Ego weteribus afſentior. 

See alſo Dr. Hammond's note on the ſame paſſage, together 
with his prefaces to both of the Epiſtles of St. Peter. | 

See alſo Mill's Prolegomena to his Greet Teſtament, p. vii. 

See alſo the moſt primitive teſtimony of Papias, ap. Euſcb. 
lib. it. c. 15. p. 53. ; | | 


+ The reader is defired. to compare part of the ſecond 
Epiſtle of St. Peter, beginning at the 14th verſe of the fir 
chapter, with part of St. Paul's ſecond Epiſtle to Timotheus, be- 
ginning at verſe 6, chap. iv. | 
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Wren you have fully imbibed his ſentiments, 
put your Greek Teſtament in your pocket, and 
take a walk to this church, (let it be an hour about 
noon, when it is leaſt frequented) fit down on one 
of the benches which ſtand uſually behind St. 
Peter's grave: meditate then on what you have 
been reading; reperuſe the moſt affecting paſſages ; 
and pray to Gop of his infinite mercy to inſpire 
into your breaſts thoughts and reſolutions worthy 
of the occaſion and place! pray earneſtly |! for it 
will not be a mo bleſſing. 


mg * ' * 


Tur company were now arrived at the great 
Piazza of the Vatican: they advanced to its cen- 
ter, to the baſis of the famous Egyptian obeliſk. 


ArrER ſome ſhort converſation here on other 
ſubjects, Crito reſumed his former ſolemn diſ- 
courſe. 


Wirtnin ſome few months of the martyrdom 
of St. Peter and St. Paul, the firſt general proſecu- 
tion broke out. It is one of the honours of the 
Chriſtian church, that its firſt perſecutor was a 
Nero. . 


GREAT 
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- Grzar numbers of the friends and diſciples of 
the apoſtles were then cruelly tormented and mur- 
dered as is deſcribed in the 15th book of the An- 
nals of Tacitus. | % b 


Pereuntibus Chriſtianis addita tudibria, ut fera- 
rum tergis contecti laniatu canum interirent, aut cru- 
cibus affixi ; aut flammandi * ; & ubi defeciſſet dies 
in uſum nocturni luminis urerentur. 


Amonc the fragments of Seneca, ſaid Crito's 
pupil, there is a paſſage which ſeems applicable to 
the martyrdoms of St, Peter, and of theſe his 
worthy diſciples and friends F. It is not in the 
leaſt improbable, that Seneca might be a ſpectator 
of their ſufferings. And from his deep ſilence in 

| relation 


®* Srantibus ad palum deflinatis , unco (ne motatione capitis picem 


ardentem declinarent) gutturi ſuffixo, e lamind ardente pix aut 


wngueu in caput liquefiebat, ita ut rivi pinguedinis humane per are- 
nam amphitheatri ſulcum facerent. Ad hoc tormentum alludit Ju- 
venalis, Tat. i. v. 154. * | | 

Pone Tigellinum, tædũ lucebis in illa 

Dua flantes ardent, qui fixo gutture fumant, 

Et latus mediam ſulcus diducit arenam. 

| Vid. Hauffi Annotat, in Tacitum, 


+ See Lipſus's Collection of thoſe fragments, numb. 25, 
Hic eff ille bomo honeftus, non apice purpurave, non lictorum in- 
ignis miniſterio, ſed nulla ſe minor (query, if this is not a falſe 
reading) qui cum mortem in wicino videt, non fic ferturbatur, 


 1anquam rem novam viderit, qui five toto corpore tormenta patien- 


da ſunt, five flamma ore recipienda eft, frve extendende per pati- 
bulum manus, non querit quid patiatur, fed quam bene, 
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relation to their doctrines, it is very much to be 
ſuſpected, that he was far from condemning them 
in his heart, though he was not honeſt enough to 
declare openly, his approbation of them. But I 
interrupt you ; pray proceed. 


You are now, my dear friends, replied Crito, 
ſtanding on the very ſpot, where theſe apoſtolic 
Chriſtians were martyred, On that point I believe 
all hiſtorians and antiquarians agree. by 


7 


IDEED the fact ſeems to be paſt diſpute. For 
moſt part of the ſouthern ſide of this great church 
ſtands on the ruins of the circus of Caligula and 


Nero *. 


In this part of the Yatican valley were the Do- 
mitian gardens: This obeliſk was brought from 
Vor. II. e Egypt 


* See Bonanni's deſcription of the Vatican church p. 24. and 
particularly the plan of it intitled, Tabula 6 Ichnographia Ba- 


Silice antique EP nove ſimul cum Circo Neroniano. 


See ally Abbate Venuti's Roman Antiquities, vol. ii. p. 106. 

Fu in quefla valle i] Circo di Nerone. Fu gueſis fabbricato da 
Caligola, poi accreſciuto © adornato da Nerone. Nel nexxo wi era 
PObelifco, che ora fi wede nel centro dilla gran Piazza Faticand. 
Crelld a terra ne i tempi, barbari, ſenza pero alcuna lſione del 
marmo, e fino a tempi di Siſto V. giacque proſirato nel ſuo antice 
ſito wicino alla Sapreſlia deila Baſilica Vaticana, ſino che nel 1580 
fu traſportato nella Piazza, | ; 

See alſo Severans's hiſtory of the ſeven churches, pag. 92. 
I primi martiri Chriſbiani ſurono ucciſi in queſlo circo, come pare ho 
_ Tacitz. — The 24th of June is the day of their me- 
morlal. . 
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Egypt by Caligula, and placed by him (not far 
diſtant from the ſpot on which it now ſtands) on 
the Spina of his circus. In that circus Nero after- 
wards que/itiffimis penis affecit Chriſtianos. Hortos 
enim ſuos ei ſpeclaculo obtulerat, & circenſe ludicrunr 
et | | 


Ir ſeems ſome what ſtrange, ſaid the young 
nobleman, that among all the paintings and ſculp- 
tures in this moſt magnificent church, there are 
none which refer to the celebrated and certain mar- 
tyrdom of ſo many primitive Chriſtians on this 
very ſpot. What pity is it, that Raphael! and 
Michael Angelo were not employed here on that 
ſubject? : — N 


| I HEARTILY . they had been, replied the 
eldeſt of the young gentlemen. Even our good 
tutor, I believe, will join in that wiſh. Yeſter- 
day, when he was admiring the ſtatue of Seneca, 
he expreſſed great concern that Tacitus had not 
preſerved the laſt diſcourſe of that philoſopher. 
If he had now before his eyes ſome of the labours 
of Michael Angelo's chiſſel, or Rarbael's pencil, de- 
ſeriptive of theſe martyrdoms, would he not much 
more earneſtly have contemplated them, and much 
more ſtrongly expreſſed his deſire that ſome worthy 
hiſtorian had faithfully recorded the dying words 


of 
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*. 
of theſe primitive martyrs, and meh behaviour 
in genekal at rhei laſt hour? 


TACITUS, replied Crito, prejudiced as he was 
againſt them in general, yet ſtrongly aſſerts their 
innocence as to the particular crime tor which they 


| ſuffered, 


| Tar pocket 2 5 of this informal cruelty, 
cruel as they were themſelves, and prejudiced in 
the ſame manner, yet before the horrid long exe- 
cution was over, felt their hatred to theſe ſufferer | 


turned to pity and compaſſion. 


Miſeratio oriebatur, ſays Tacitus. This ſofter 
ſentiment ſeems to have firlt flowed from the na- 
tural ſympathy and irreſiſtible meltings of the hu- 
man heart on ſuch dreadful occaſions. But it was 
certainly greatly augmented by the opinion gene- 
rally and juſtly entertained of the innocence of the 
ſufferers, It was increaſed probably ſtill much 
more by the moving behaviour, gentle words, and 
celeſtial aſpirations of. theſe bleſſed primitive ſaints 
and proto-martyrs of Rome, who around this very 
obeliſk poured forth their ſouls unto death in the 
midſt of the heavieſt inſults, calumnies and tor- 
ments; full of patience, full of peace, full of the 
hopes of — ag 


May 


_ 


them the deſcription of the death of the 
proto-martyr in Feruſaſgm ? And in what better 
manner can we conclude this day's mcditation, 
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May we not probably, tip juſtly apply to 
bleſſed 


than by recollecting the holy behaviour, both in 
life and death, of him who had:the hongur of being 
the firſt leader of all the noble army of Chriſtian 
martyrs ?' St. Stephen abounded with all the primitive 
virtues ; he was remarkable for his faith, *for his 
zeal in the cauſe of religion, and for his care of 
the poor. St. Stephen, in his laſt hour, being full 
of the Hol GrosT, looked up ſtedfaſtly unto 
heaven, and ſaw the heavens opened, and the 
glory of Gop, and Jxsvs the Son of Man, ſtand- 
ing on the right hand of Gop. On St. Stephen 
the people ran with one accord, and caſt him out 
of the city, and flew him, calling upon Gop, and 
ſaying Loxp Jesus ! receive my ſpirit. And he 
kneeled down, and cried with a loud voice, Lokp, 
lay not this ſin to their charge; and when he had 
ſaid this, he fell _ | | 
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Amen! Lord Jeſus ! Amen! 80 be it! Fiat mibi 
ſecundum verbum tuum. 


MVYJSEVM 
BRITANNICVM 


